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PREFACE 

When the Editor, some eleven years ago, invited me to contribute 
to this series, I offered a translation of the Theaetetus with a running 
commentary. I have since added the Sophist. Meanwhile the book 
has been announced under the title, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 
which may seem to joomise more than I have performed. My 
ol^ect was to make accessible to students of philosophy who can- 
not easily read the Greek text, two masterpieces of Plato's 
later period, concerned with questions that still hold a living 
interest. A study of existing translations and editions has 
encotuaged also the hope that scholars already familiar with 
the dialogues may find a fresh interpretation not unwelcome. A 
commentary has been added because, in the more difficult places, 
a bare translation is almost certain, if understood at all, to be 
misunderstood. 

This danger may be illustrated by a quotation from a living 
philosopher of the first rank : 

* It was Plato in his later mood who put forward the suggestion 
" and I hold that the definition of being is amply power ". This 
suggestion is the diarter of the doctrine of Immanent Law.’^ 

Dr. Whitehead is quoting Jowett’s translation. If the reader will 
refer to the passage (p. 234 below), he will see that the words are 
rendered : ' I am proposing as a mark to distinguish real things 
that thQT are nothi^ but power.'* A mark of real things may not 
be a ' definition of being '. This mark, moreover, is offered by the 
Eleatic Stranger to the materialist as an improvement on his own 
mark of real things, tangibility. The materialist accepts it, ‘ having 
for the moment no better suggestion of his own to offer '. The 
Stranger adds that Theaetetus and he may perhaps change their 
minds on this matter later on. Plato has certainly not committed 
himself here to a ‘ definition of bong '. So mu^ could be dis- 

* A. N. Whitdiead, Aioeetunt of Ideas (1933). p. I am not soggesting 

that Dr Whitehead fundamentally misunderstands the mutiw who has 
deeply influenced bis own philosophy, but only pointing out how a profound 

fViiTiWir nuty b6 ^jy ^ tmislfttioil. 

*Tbis rendering is itself doubtful, the construction of the words, as they 
stand m the MSS, being obscure and difiScnlt. 
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covered from an accurate translation ; but the word ‘ power ’ 
still needs to be explained. It has bera rendered I7 ' potenqr 
‘force’, ' MdglichlieU', ' pnustemct de rdoHoti'. Vilthout some 
account of the history of the word dynamis in Plato's time and 
earlier, the student accustomed to the terms of modem philosophy 
may well carry away a false impression. 

To meet difficulties such as this, I have interpolated, after each 
compact section of the text, a commentary which aims at discovering 
what Plato really means and how that part of the argument is 
related to the rest. There ate objections to dissecting the living 
body of a Platonic dialogue. No other writer has approached 
Plato’s slrill in concealing a rigid and intricate stmcture of reasoning 
beneath the flowing lines of a conversation in vduch the suggestion 
of each thought as it arises seems to be followed to an unpre- 
meditated conclusion. In these later dialogues, however, the bones 
^w more dearly through the skin ; and it is likely that Plato 
would rather have us penetrate his meaning than stand back with 
folded hands to admire his art. An interpolated commentary, 
giving the reader the information he needs \dren and where he 
needs it, may be preferred to the usual plan of stowing away such 
information in an introduction at the b^inning and notes at the 
end. It is not dear why we should be farced to read a book in 
three places at once. This book, at any rate, is designed to be 
read straight through. 

The translation follows Burnet’s text, except where I have given 
reasons for departing from it or proposed corrections of passages 
that are probably or certainly corrupt. I have tried to follow 
Plato’s own practice of keeping to the current language of educated 
conversation and refusing to allow any word to harden into a 
technical term. The commentary attempts only to interpret 
Plato from his own writings and those of his forerunners and 
contemporaries, and accordingly avoids, so far as possible, the 
mialftftHing jaigon of modem philosophy. Terms tik« ' sub- 
jectivism ’, ' relativism ', * sensationalism ', even when defined, 
often mask ambiguities of thought that are lost sight of as this 
token currency passes from hand to hand. 

At the risk of appearing arrogant or ill-informed, I have, for 
the most part, ignored interpretations which I cannot accept. 
Also I have not loaded the notes with acknowledgments of my 
debts to other scholars. Among works which have most helped 
me I would mention Campbell's editions; Apelt’s translati^ 
(which contain full bibliographies) ; M. Di6s’ editions in the Col- 
lecHon des Univenit/s i» France ; E. Stffizel, Die Bekandhmg des 
ErkerniinisprMems bei Platon (Halle, 1908) ; J. Stenzel, Enkriddang 
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der piakmischm DiaUkHh (Breslau, 19x7) ; C. Ritter, Neue UtUer- 
suckungen Uber PlaUm (Mlinchen, X910) ; V. Broch^, £tudes d« 
philosophie ancimne (F^, 1912) ; and the well-known writings 
of John Burnet and Professor A. E. Taylor. 

Cambridge F. M. C. 

1934 
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Since the commentary aims at fu rnishing the reader with informa- 
tion as the need arises, it will be enough, by way of introduction, 
to indicate the place of the Theaetetus and the Sophist in the series 
of Plato's dialogues, and to define briefly the position from which 
the inquiry starts. 

Our two dialogues belong to a group consisting of the Parmenides, 
the TheaeUtus, the Sophist, and the Statesman. As M. Di6s has 
observed,! Plato leaves no doubt that the dialogues are meant to 
be read in this order. The Parmenides describes a meeting imagined 
as taking place about 450 b.c. between Socrates, who would then 
be about twenty, and the Eleatic philosophers, Parmenides and 
Zeno. To suppose that anything remotely resembling the con- 
versation in this dialogue could have occurred at that date would 
make nonsense of the whole history of philosophy in the fifth and 
fourth centuries ; and I beheve, with M. Difes, that the meeting 
itself is a literary fiction, not a fact in the biography of Socrates. 
No ancient historian of philosophy mistook it for the record of an 
actual event, which, had it occurred, would have been a very 
important landmark. The Theaetetm (i83£, p. 101) alludes to this 
meeting, and it is once more recalled in the Sophist (aiyc, p. 166) 
in terms that can only refer to the Parmenides. The Theaetetus, 
again, ends with an appointment which is kept at the beginning 
of the Sophist ; and tte Sophist itself is openly referred to in the 
Statesman. 

As for the order of composition, no one doubts that the Sophist 
and the Statesman, which contain one continuous conversation, 
are later than the Theaetetus. In the Theaetetus many critics have 
noticed that the style changes towards the end in the direction 
of Plato's later manner. If that is so, stylometric results based 
on the dialogue as a whole will be misleading. The latter part 
of the Theaetetus, as we have it, may have been finished years 
after the b^inning, and the Parmenides may have been composed 
in the interval. On the other hand, we need not suppose any very 
long gap between the completion of the Theaetetus and the com- 
position of the Sophist and the Statesman. 

! Parmtnide (1923), p. xn. 
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It is now agreed that this group as a whole is earlier than the 
Timaeus, the Philebus, and the Laws, and later than the Meno, 
the Phaedo, and the Republic. The Republic is the centre of a 
group of less technical works, intended, not primarily for students 
of philosophy, but for the educated public, who would certainly 
not read the Parmenides and would find the Theaetetus and the 
Sophist intolerably difficult. These more popular writings would 
serve the double purpose of attracting students to the Academy 
and of making known to the Greek world a doctrine which, in 
common with most scholars, I hold to be characteristically Platonic. 
Its two pillars are the immortality and divinity of the rational 
soul, and the real existence of the objects of its knowledge — a 
world of intelligible ‘ Forms ' separate from the things our senses 
perceive.^ Neither doctrine clearly appears in any dialogue that 
can be dated, on grounds of style, as distinctly earlier than the 
Meno. Both are put forward in the Phaedo in a manner suggesting 
that Plato arrived at them simultaneously and thought of them 
as interdependent. 

The Meno had already announced the theory of Anamnesis: 
that knowledge is acquir^, not through the senses or as informa- 
tion conveyed from one mind to another by teaching, but by 
recollection in this life of realities and truths seen and known by 
the soul before its incarnation. Socrates bases this doctrine on 
an account which he believes to be true,* learnt from men and 
women who are wise in religious matters and from inspired poets. 
The human soul is immortal (divine) and is purified through a 
round of incarnations, from which, when completely purified, it 
may finally escape. ' So the soul is immortal and has been many 
times reb(^ ; and since it has seen all things, both in this world 
and in the other, there is nothing it has not learnt. No wonder, 
then, that it can recover the memory of what it has formerly known 
conceming virtue or any other matter. All Nature is alHn and 
the soul has learnt all things : so there is nothing to prevent one 
^o has recollected — learnt, as we call it — one single thing from 
discovering all the rest for himself, iE he is resolute and unwearying 
in the search ; for seeking or learning is nothing but recollec- 
tion ’. 

> I agree with Mr J. D. Uabbott (' Anatotle and the xotfunti* ot Plato ', 
Clasttcal Quarterly, xx (1926), 72) that the ‘ separate ' existence of the Forms, 
attacked by Anatotle, is not to be explained away. 

■ Meno SiA, AtSyor IXipis, not pdSor, thongh the form which contains the 
tme accoont may be mytlucal So at Gorgtas 523A, he calls the myth of the 
judgment of the dead a Myos dAqftir, though Calhcles may think it a jiMoc. 
I take the Socrates of the Meno and the Phaedo as statmg Plato’s beliefs, 
not those of the histone Socrates. 
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Socrates goes on to prove this doctrine by experiment. By 
questioning a slave who has never been taught geometry, he didts 
from him, after several wrong attempts, the solution of a not very 
easy problem of construction. He claims that he has not ' taught ' 
the slave the true belief he now has, any more than the false beliefe 
he produced at first. At the outset the slave had not knowledge ; 
but these beliefs were in him, induding the true belief vdiich he 
did not know. They have been ‘ stirred up in him , as it were in 
a dream ', and if he were questioned again and again in various 
ways, he would end by having knowledge in place of true belief — 
knowledge which he would have recovered out of his own soul. 
This knowledge must have been acqmred before birth. ' If, then, 
the truth of things is always in om: soul, the soul must be immortal ; 
hence you may confidently set about seeking for and recovering 
the memory of what you do not know, that is to say, do not re- 
member.' Socrates adds that, in some respects, he could not 
defend the whole account ; but he is convinced of the jxactical 
condusion, that we shall be the better for believing that we can 
discover truth we do not know. Owing to Plato's dramatic method, 
we cannot fix the extent of Socrates' reservation. It might mean 
that the historic Socrates did not hold this theory, w, more probably, 
that the details of reincamation, purgatory, and so forth, as described 
by Pindar and others, are ' mythical ' : as such Plato always 
represents them elsewhere. But the reservation does not extend 
to the hypothetical condusion which Socrates and Meno have both 
accepted : If the truth of things is always in the soul, thm the 
soul is immortal. 

Some modem critics, wishing perhaps to transform Plato's 
theory into something that we can accept, reduce the doctrine 
of Anamnesis to a form in which it ceases to have any connection 
with the pre-existence of the soul. But Plato unquestionably 
believed in immortality ; and in the Phaedo, where Recollection is 
reaffirmed, it is the one proof of pre-existence which is accepted 
as satisfactory by all parties to the conversation. 

The doctrine of Recollection marks a complete break with current 
beliefs both about the nature of the soul and about the sources 
of knowledge. The soul was popularly regarded as a mere shadow 
or eidolon, an unsubstantial wraith, that might well be dissipated 
when detached from the body. And if common sense could be 
said to have any view of the common characters called Forms 
(elfti?) in the Socratic dialogues, it would be the empiricist view 
that they are present in sensible things, and that our knowledge 
of them is conveyed through the senses, perhaps by images, like 
the Atomists' eidola, thrown ofi by mater^ bodies. Among the 
3 
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philosoi^ theories which Socrates, in the Phaedo, says he had 
found unsatisfying is the doctrine ‘ that it is the brain that gives 
ns perceptions of hearing, sight, and smell, and out of these arise 
memory and belief, and from these again, when they have settled 
down into quiescence, comes knowledge Plato’s break with all 
theories deriving knowledge by abstraction from sensible objects 
carried with it an equally firm repudiation of popular notions of 
the soul as either a flimsy double of the body or a resultant, super- 
vening on the mixture of bodily elements. In other words, the 
‘separation’ of the Platonic Forms from any dependence on 
material things went with the s^iaration of the soul which knows 
them from any dependence on the ph5^cal organism. The Phaedo 
is designed to plead for both conclusions concurrently. It is not 
claimed that either doctrine is proved ; but it is claimed that if 
the Forms exist and can be known, then the soul is immortal. 
Plato himself believed both ; and his Socrates, unlike the Socrates 
of the earlier dialogues, now uses every resource of eloquence to 
convince his hearers of what he beheves but does not know. 

In his opening discourse it is assumed from the outset that the 
soul can exist without the body ; for ‘ to be dead ’ is defined as 
meaning ‘ that the body has come to be separate by itself apart 
from (xtoek) the soul, and the soul separate by itself apart from 
the body ^ So much might be said of the wraith or shadow-soul 
of popular belief ; but the properties which Socrates goes on to 
ascribe to the separable soul are very different. The contrast is 
not between mind and matter, or even between soul and body as 
commonly understood. The psyche here is what was later called 
by Hato and Aristotle the Reason (ndSc), or the spirit, in opposition 
to the flesh.* To the flesh belong the senses, and the bodily appetites 
and pleasures. The spirit's proper function is thought or reflection, 
which lays hold upon unseen reality and is best carried on when 
the spirit withdraws from the flesh to think by itself, untroubled 
by the senses. The pursuit of wisdom is a ‘ loosing and separation 
(XO)Qiafi 6 () of the soul from the body ’ — a rehearsal of that separa- 
tion called death (670). 

The effect of this introductory discourse is to establish in the 
reader’s mind, before the argument begins, the idea of a complete 
detachment of the thinking self from the body and its senses and 
passions. This idea, though unfamiliar, would be easier for Plato’s 
public to grasp than that detachment of Forms from sensible things 

^ 64c. In the Gorgiae myth (524B), death is already described as the 
’ severance (Suttvoir) of two things — body and soul— from one another ’. 

* Cf. F. M. Candord, ‘ The Divisimi of the Sonl Htbbert Journal (Jan. 
* 930 ), p. ao6. 
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vrfiich it is his other purpose to annotince dearly for the first time. 
If the reader will forget all that he has learnt about the Forms 
from later writings and put himself in the situation of Plato’s 
readers who knew only the earlier dialogues, he will find that he 
is being led, step by step, to recc^nise the separate existence of 
the Forms. 

The Forms are first mentioned as the objects of the soul's reflec- 
tion, when withdrawn from the senses. All that is pointed out 
here (650) is that those entities which were the familiar topics of 
Socrates' conversation are perceived by thought, not by the senses. 
When Socrates and his friends considered. What is Justice ?, they 
were trying to define the Just ‘ by itself ’ (odrd). and to di^ver 
‘ what it is ' (5 fort) or its ‘ being ’ (oiaia). Any reader of the 
earher dialc^es might agree that Justice, not being a thing 
that can be seen or touched, will be known by pure thought 
when the soul is ‘ set free from eyes and ears and the body as a 
whole ’. 

There follows a long and elaborate defence of Anamnesis, ad- 
dressed to the more difficult task of convincing the reader, on the 
one hand, that the soul has inre-existed, and on the other, that 
his own vague notions of how we first b^me acquainted with a 
thing like ‘ Justice itself ’ are radically wrong. We not only can- 
not perceive it ; we cannot extract it from any sense-impressions. 
This might be argued more easily in the case of the moral Forms, 
which are obviously not sensible ; but Plato is no less concerned 
with the mathematical Forms. He undertakes to {xuve that we 
cannot derive our knowledge of Equality from the perception of 
equal things. The same two sticks sometimes appear equal to 
one person and unequal to another ; but no one ever thinks that 
‘ equals ' are unequal or that Equality is Inequality. The sight 
of nearly equal things causes us to think of Equahty, and we judge 
that they fall short of that ideal standard. It is argued that we 
must have obtained knowledge of true Equality before we b^an 
to use our senses, that is to say, before our birth ; and this carries 
with it the pre-existence of ffie souL Whether the argument 
seems sound to the modem reader or not. Anamnesis is accepted 
by aU parties and later reaffirmed (qaa) ; nor is any doubt ever 
cast upon it in Plato's other works. The upshot is that the Forms 
have an existence separate from things as surely as the spirit has 
an existence separate from the body. 

The next argument is to urge that the soul not only has jae- 
existed, but is by nature indestructible. It is not composed or 
put together out of parts into which it might be dissolved. It is 
reasonable, we are t^, to identify incomposite things with t hing s 
5 
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that never undergo any sort of change. Now the reader who 
has grasped the distinction between ideal Equality and the nearly 
equal things of sense, will agree that Forms must alwa]^ be vdiat 
they are and can suffer no kind of change. The many things that 
bear the same names as the Forms are perpetually changing in all 
respects ; and these are the things we see and touch, v4iereas the 
Forms are unseen. It is thus laid down that there are two orders 
of things : the unseen, exempt from all change, and the seen, 
vdiich change perpetually. Fmally it is argued as probable that 
the soul, which is unseen, most resembles the divine, immortal, 
intelligible, simple, and indissoluble ; while the body most re- 
sembles the human, mortal, unintelligible, complex, and dissoluble. 
The separation of the two worlds or orders of being is here very 
sharply marked. No relation between them is described ; no 
transition from sense to thought is suggested. Even the fact 
that sensible experience may be the occasion of Recollection is 
lost sight of. Socrates recurs to the language of his opening dis- 
course. When the soul uses any of the senses, it is dragged down 
into the world of change and becomes dizzy and confused. Only 
when thinking by itself can it escape into that other region of 
pure, eternal, and unchanging being. 

Thus, by a series of steps, the reader acquamted with the earlier 
dialogues is led to see that the moral terms which Socrates was 
always discussing belong to a distmct order of realities, and that 
kno^edge of them caimot be extracted from impressions of sense. 
Throughout, the separation of the Forms is intertwined with and 
illustrated by the separation of the divine spirit from all dependence 
on the mortal body. The conclusion is that the two doctrines 
stand or fall together.^ 

The separate reality of the Forms created a problem which is 
courageously faced, though not solved, in the later group to which 
our dialogues belong. How are those separate Forms related to 
the things we touch and see in this world of becoming? The 
Phaedo itself (iooc-d) had indicated that to speak of a thing as 
* partaking of ' a Form is to use a metaphor that leaves it obscure 
h^ an eternal and unchanging Form or its character can be ‘ pres- 
ent in * or * shared by ’ transient individual things in time and 
space. In the Parmenides Socrates is represented as putting for- 
ward the theory of separate Forms to dispose of 2^o's paradoxical 
antinomies, and as confronted with this very difficulty of participa- 
tion by Zeno’s master, Parmenides. It is significant that the great 
founder of the Klpatir. school should dominate tTip discussion here, 
and that a Stranger from Elea should take the lead in the Sophist 
* Phaedo 76DZ, 920. 
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and the Statesman. Parmenides had been the first to raise the 
problem •which the theory of Forms was intended to solve. This 
problem had two aspects. In Parmenides’ poem it is presented 
chiefly as the problem that arises when a world of real being is 
distinguished from a world of ‘ seeming ' or appearance, which is 
somehow false and unreal, or. as Parmenides hunself declared, 
totally false and unreal. This aspect we shall encounter, as the 
problem of eidola, stated, but not solved, in the Sophist. Par- 
menides had also drawn the corresponding distinction between the 
senses, which profess to reveal appearances, and rational thought 
apprehending true reality. The Theaeteius will formulate and 
examine the claim of the senses to yield knowledge. The discussion 
moves in the world of appearance and proves that, if we try to 
leave out of account the world of true being, we cannot extract 
knowledge from sensible expoience. 

The theory of Forms, as stated in the Phaedo, was meant to deal 
with both aspects of the problm bequeathed by Parmemdes. The 
eternal and intelligible Forms were to provide rational thought with 
objects of knowledge. The transient existence or ' becoming ' of 
sensible things in the world of appearance was to be grounded in 
the world of true being by some tod of participation ; they were 
thus to be endowed •with an ambiguous half-reality, not left, as in 
Parmenides' uncompromising system, totally unsupported. But 
our series of dialogues opens with a trenchant criticism of Plato's 
own theory as giving no intelligible account of the deri'vation of 
appearances from reality. The discussion starts from Zeno’s 
counter-attack on the critics of Parmenides. Zeno had put fcxward 
a series of arguments, reducing (as he thought) to absurdity their 
defence of the common-sense belief in the existence of a plurahty 
of real things. His first argument is quoted : ' If there are many 
things, then they must be both like and unlike.' From both horns 
of the dilemma Zeno deduced what he r^arded as impossible con- 
sequences. Socrates replies that no impossibihties result, if you 
recognise ' a Form, Likeness, just by its^ ', and another contrary 
Form, Unlikeness. That things which are simply ‘ alike ’ and 
nothing else should be ‘ unlike ’ is no doubt impossible ; but there 
is no difficulty in supposing that mdividual concrete things should 
partake of both Forms at once and so come to be both like and 
unlik e. One thing can have many names, partake of many Forms, 
some of which may be contrary to others. The difficulties dis- 
appear ‘ if you distinguish the Forms apart by themselves ' and 
realise that individual things partake of them. 

Parmenides’ criticisms are directed against this 'separation' 
iXcoguf/Mk) of the Forms, on which the Phaedo had laid so much 
7 
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stress,^ and the conse<iuent difficulty of conceiving clearly the 
* participation ' vdiich is to bridge the gulf. Socrates is confronted 
with two questions, which he finds it difficult to answer. 

The first is the extent of the world of Forms. Several classes 
of terms are mentioned, and Socrates is asked if he rec(^;nises 
separate Forms for each class, (i) First come the terms which 
had figured in Zeno's dilemmas : Likeness, Unlikeness ; Unity, 
Plurality ; Motion, Rest, etc.* To these are added (2) the moi^ 
Forms, 'Just, Beautiful, Good, etc.*. About these two classes 
Socrates has no doubts. (3) The next class contains (a) Forms such 
as ' Man ' separate from ourselves and all other men ', and (b) 
Fire and Water. (These terms correspond to the products of divme 
workmanship described in the Sophist 266B (p. 326) : ‘ ourselves 
and all other living creatures and the elements of natural things 
— fire, water, and their kmdred*. Living organisms and the four 
elements of which all bodies are composed are the two classes of 
things in the phjrsical world with the best claim to represent Forms 
— ^the models after which the divine creator of the Ttmaeus works.) 
Socrates sa}rs he has often felt some uncertainty about these. 
(Probably they were not contemplated in the early stages of the 
theory, which started with mathematical and mor^ Forms. But 
they are contemplated in the Titnaeus.^) Last come (4) Hak, Clay, 
Dirt, and other undignified things. (Hair, an organic part of a 
living creature, was one of Anaxagoras’ homoeomerous substances ; 
and here it may stand for all o^anic compounds of the elementary 
bodies. ‘ Clay as Socrates remarks at Theaetetus 147c (p. 22), 
is ' earth mixed with moisture '. Clay and Dirt, as casu^ mixtures 
of the elements, have the least claim to Forms.) Socrates at first 
replies that he thinks there are no Forms for these undignified 
things ; but he has been troubled with doubts ' whether it may 
not be the same with everything '. Then, fearing to fall into an 
abyss of absurdity, he has returned to the study of Forms of the 
first two classes. Parmenides remarks that when he is older he 

^ Farm 139D (Socrates), Ua/ ns tmptjnu fas’ aM ri ttbii X30B 

(Pannemdes), ai oSm Sf/hniaai as hfytts, (iSij oMl Arm, 

U ri m/imf aS fttr ij pnr a ; Kal rl om ioKtX that aM) ofiotATT/s ^ 4 /**^ 

iiuninfros Here ‘ the likeness we have ' u dutingiiuhed from the 

Form, Likeness itself, as m the Phasdo, ' the tallness m ns ' is distinguished 
from Tallness itself The separate Form is conceived aa somehow com* 
munirating its character (fSfa, iiopplj) to the individual thmg. But how ? 

t Motion and Rest are included at tzgn (cf. Pkasdrus 3610) These terms 
(and the moral Forms) will leqipear among the ' common terms ' of Theasteius 
185c fi. (p 104), whera * unity and number in general ', ‘ odd ' and ‘ even *, 
etc , are added. The mathematical Forms belong to this class. 

■ Ttmatus 51c (on Forma of the elements) practically quotes Pasm. 130D. 
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will be more philosophical and pay less regard to vulgar esteem. 
Here this question is dropped. No mention has been made of Fonns 
for artificial objects or for sensible qualities like Hot and Cold, 
although ‘ Hot ' and ' Cold ‘ had figmred in the ideal theory of the 
Phaedo, and the Republic had appeared to recognise a divinely 
created Form of Bestead. 

What is the extent of the world of Forms ? Plato never answers 
this question. 1 The difficulty arises from the double origin of the 
theory. As Aristotle tells us in his account of Platonism,* one root 
was the Socratic inquiry after the definition of ‘ universals ’. Soc- 
rates, who was not concerned with any S3rstem of Nature, confined 
himself to the attempt to define moral terms, such as ‘ Just 
Plato (who was concerned with ontology), accepting the Hera- 
cleitean Flux as applied to sensible things, saw that the subject of 
a Socratic definition could not be any sensible thing, since such 
things are in perpetual change and carmot be known ; so he said that 
it must be a separate entity, to which he gave the name ‘ Form ’, 
and that the group of sensible things bearing the same name partake 
of that Form. The underlying assumption here is that every 
common name must have a fixed meaning, which we thinlr of when 
we hear the name spoken : speaker and hearer thus have the same 
object before their minds. Only so can they understand one another 
and any discourse be possible. On this showing, however, all 
common names have the same right to have a Form for their 
meaning ; and so we arrive at the statement [Rep. 596A) ; ' we are 
accustomed to assume a single form [or character, eBof) for every 
set of things to which we apply the same name.’ We can say : 
‘ This is hot ’, ‘ This is dirty ’, ‘ This is human ’, ‘ This is just ’, 
and so on. If all such statements are on the same footing, we ought 
to recognise a common character or Form for every existing common 
name, and moreover for every entity that might be distinguished 
by a separate name. The world of Forms ought to be indefinitely 
more numerous than the vocabulary of any language. 

But how does this theory look if we start from the other root of 
Platonism — ^the Pythagorean doctrine of Numbers as the real being 
of all things ? According to Aristotle, Plato conceived the relation 
of things to Forms in the same way as the P3?thagoreans conceived 
the relation of things to Numbers : when he said lhat things 
' partake of ' Forms he was only making a verbal change in their 

> If EptstU VII, 342A fiE. be accepted as genuine, Plato recognised, at the 
end of his life. Forms of mathematical objects, moral terms, every natural 
and artihcial body, the four elements, every species of hving creature, every 
moral quahty, all actions and afiections (3420). 

* Mttaph. A, 6 . 
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statement that things ' represent ‘ (or embody) Numbers. The Form 
now becomes something more than the meaning of a common name 
— an entity whose metaphysical status Socrates, i»t>bably, had 
never inquired into. So(^tes had ‘ no system of Nature ' ; but 
Plato endows the Forms with a ' separate ' existence in an intelli- 
giUe world of true being, vhere they replace the Ps^thagorean 
Numbers as the reality which appearances are somehow to represent. 
There is no trouble about the mathematical Forms, which are cer- 
tainly distinct from visible and tangible bodies and constitute a 
realm of eternal truth. The moral Forms, again, may stand as 
ideals, never perfectly embodied in human action and character. 
Forms of both these classes can be maintained as eternal things 
which the soul can know (as the Phaedo asserts) without any re- 
course to the bodily senses. Further, when we come to physics, 
wre can accommodate the fixed t3q>es of natural species and of the 
four elements. But what is to be said of the legion of other common 
names— nouns, adjectives, verbs— which also have fixed meanings ? 
' Qay ' is a common name ; but can physics or metaphysics recognise 
an eternal exemplar of clay and of every distinguishable variety 
of clay ? And what of sensible qualities, like hot and cold ? Is 
Heat or Cold or Redness the sort of object that can be known, 
independently of all sense experience, by a disembodied soul ? Is 
Redness or Hotness an eternally real Form accounting for the 
' becoming ' of red or hot things in the physical wrorld ? Do bodies 
‘ partake ’ of Redness when no one is seeing them, or of Hotness 
when no one feels their heat ? Such may have been the questions 
wUch embarrassed Plato wnth the uncertainty confessed by Socrates 
in the Parmenides. The most formidable consequence of recognising 
a Form for every common name would be that no limit could then 
be set to the world of Forms. The unlimited cannot be known, 
and if the Forms are unknowable, their raison d’iire is gone. But 
Plato leaves this question without an answer. 

Parmenides then turns to his second line of criticism : How are 
the separate Forms related to the things that ' partake of ’ them ? 

(i) If we press one natural meaning of ‘ partake ' or ‘ share ', 
are we to suppose that the Form as a whole is in each of the things, 
or that each thing contains a part of it ? Either supposition is 
absurd. This dilemma can, indeed, be taken as merely an objection 
to certain misleading associations of the wcari ‘ partake Many 
things can ' share ’ in one Form in the sense that they aU have the 
same rdation to it. But the question, what that ration can be, 
remains unanswered. 

(a) The suggestion that the Form might be only a ‘ thought ’ in 
* Cf. G. C. Field in M%nd, xxxvi, pp. 87 S, 
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our minds is dedsivdy rejected. The Form is not a mental existent ; 
it must be an object of thought, of which any number of minds may, 
or may not, think. 

(3) Finally it is suggested that, while the Form has its separate 
reality, what is present here is not the Form, but a copy or image 
of it. One original can have many copies. The relation will then 
be ‘ likeness '. But this will lead to an infinite regress. If the 
original and the copy are alike, they have a common character, but 
then there will be just as much reason to posit another Form for 
original and copy to partake of as there was to posit the original 
Form for all the copies to partake of. The conclusion is that the 
relation ‘ partaking ’ cannot be reduced to ‘ likeness ', but we must 
look for some other account of it. The point might be argued thus : 
it may be true that the copy is, at least m some degree, like the 
original ; but that cannot be all that is meant. Likeness subsists 
between any two copies, but we do not say that one copy ‘ partakes 
of ' another. 

The upshot of all this criticism is that no intelligible account has 
yet been given of the relation between Forms and things; the 
metaphors will not bear serious scrutiny. Parmenides ends with 
a picture of the ideal world as withdrawn beyond the reach of human 
knowledge. A god might know the Forms, but can we know any- 
thing beyond the things in our world ? On the other hand, Par- 
memdes himself acknowledges that the Forms are a necessity of 
thought ; without them philosophic discourse, or indeed discourse 
of any kmd, is impossible. This conclusion can only mean that 
the (Acuities cannot be insuperable. Plato's intention may be 
to show that he is as aware as any of his critics that they exist, 
and to set his pupils to think about them. 

Th^ is one further problem, mooted by Socrates himself in the 
Parmenides, which is dealt with in the Sophist. This concerns 
the relations of Forms, not to things, but to one another. Socrates 
has just made his point that, if separate Forms are recognised, 
a concrete thing can very w^ partake both of Likeness and of 
Unlikeness. ' But,’ he then adds, ' if you do separate the Forms 
apart by themselves — ^Likeness and Unlikeness, Plurality and Unity, 
Motion and Rest, and all such things — ^it ymuld be extraordinarily 
interesting to me if anyone could then show that these Forms 
themselves can be combined and separated . . . if one could exhibit 
this same problem as everywhere involved in the Forms themselves,’ 
as we have seen it to be in visible things.* This c h a ll e n ge is not 
taken up in the early part of the Parmenides. The terms ' com- 
bined ’ and ‘ separated ’ we shall find in the Sophist used for the 
^ Farm. 129X. 
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relations reflected in affirmative and negative true statements about 
Forms. This problem is confined to the ideal world ; it would 
remain if there were no sensible things at all. In such statements 
as ' T.ilfpnAgg exists * I jlceness is different from Unlikeness the 
meaning consists entirely of Forms ; there is no reference to indivi- 
dual things, and the problem of participation does not arise. The 
question is : How can the unity of the Form, which had been so 
mudi emphasised, be reconciled with its ‘ blending ' with other 
Forms ? A Form is ‘ one being '. Does it, like Parmenides’ One 
Being, exclude any sort of plurality, or is a Form both one and 
many? 

This question is bound up with the methods of Collection and 
Division, which will be illustrated in the Sophist and there identified 
with the dialectical study of the Forms. The early part of the 
Parmenides points forward to the analysis of the blending of Forms 
in that context. Meanwhile, some of the arguments in the later 
part have a positive bearing on this question of their unity. Take 
the bare Eleatic dilemmas : Either a thing is or it is not ; Either 
a thing is one (and not many) or it is many (and not one) ; If the 
One is, the many axe not ; if the many are, ^e One is not. Such 
reasoning must leave us either with a One Being, or Existent Unity, 
excluding all plurality (as in Parmenides’ own system), or with a 
plurality having no sort of unity. Now, some of the arguments 
developed in the second part of the Parmenides show that on either 
hypothesis no knowledge or discourse is possible, A bare umty or 
a bare plurality caimot exist or be known or even spoken of. These 
results are deduced by reasoning at least as cogent as Zeno’s ; and 
in the Sophist Paimemdes' One Being will be cntiased on similar 
lines. The arguments point to a positive conclusion : the unity 
of the ' beings ’ recognised by Platonism— the whole realm of Forms 
as a ' one being ’ and each Form as a ‘ one being ' — ^must be shown 
to be consistent with their being also complex and so a plurahty. 
The study of Forms in the Sophist will clear up the perplexities and 
paradoxes based by the Eleahcs and their successors on the too rigid 
Paimenidean conceptions of Unity and Being, Plurality and Not- 
being. 

But before passing to the world of Forms, where the true objects 
of knowledge are to be found, Plato fixes attention, in the Theaetetus, 
on the world of transient becoming and ambiguous appearance, 
revealed by the senses. Writing for students acquamted with the 
great ^tems of the sixth and fifth centuries, he is now prepared 
to set his own doctrine beside the two opposed philosophies of 
Parmenides and Heradeitus, and to define what he will t^e, and 
what he will not take, from either. He will also meet the challenge 
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of the first and greatest of the Sophists. Protagoras, in conscious 
opposition to Parmenides, had fatly denied that ‘ what seems to 
men ’ — what seems re2il to our senses and true to our judgment — ^is 
to be condemned as unreal or false because it disagrees with the 
properties ascribed by Eleatic reasoning to a One Being which we 
can never perceive. Man, declares Protagoras, is the measure of 
all things ; what seems real and true to me is real and true to me ; 
what seems so to you, is so to you. Your perceptions and judgments 
may not agree with mme ; but neither of us can have any ground 
for saying that the other is wrong. Such was the fundamental 
position of that Sophistry which Plato intends to analyse in the 
second of our two dialogues. The Sophist is the denizen of the 
world of appearances ; they are for him the sole reahty. Plato 
himself cannot accept Parmenides' condemnation of appearances 
as totally unreal and of the senses as totally misleading. Accord- 
ingly, the Theaetetus examines afresh the claim of this lower world 
to 3neld knowledge — a claim that common sense would endorse and 
that Protagoras himself had pressed to the pomt of declaring that 
it yields the only knowledge we can ever have. 
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142A-143C. The Introductory Diaixx>ue 
The main dialogue is prefaced by an mtroductory conversation 
between Eucleides and Terpsion of M^^a, friends of Socrates 
who were present at his death. Plato evidently wished to record 
his affection for Theaetetus, a member of the Academy credited 
with important discoveries in mathematics. Eucleides’ account of 
how he came to write the main dialogue is obviously fictitious. 
No such conversation could have taken place in Socrates* hfetime. 

The anonymous commentary on the Theaetetus,^ beheved to date 
from the first or second century of our era, records the existence 
of a second ‘ rather fngid ' mtroductory dialogue of about the 
same number of lines, beginning, * Boy, are you bringing the 
dialogue about Theaetetus ? ’ It has been argued that this lost intro- 
duction was probably wntten by Plato — ^for why should anyone forge 
such a document ?— and that the obvious occasion for substituting 
the existing one would be the death of Theaetetus. The conclu- 
sion would then be that the main dialogue was at least partly 
written before that event. But it is not likely that the long and 
flattering description m the main dialogue of Theaetetus as a youth 
was written m his hietime ; and if it was not, the lost introduction 
may be assumed to have been merely a rejected draft which hap- 
pened to be preserved. The whole dialc^e — ^introduction and all 
— ^may, then, be dated after the fighting near Corinth in 369 b.c.* 
Theaetetus would then be a little under 50, if he was a lad of 15 
or 16 in the year of Socrates' death, the imaginary date of the 
main dialogue. 


Eucleides. Terpsion 

142. Eucleides. Have you only just come to town, Terpsion ? 
Terpsion. No, some time ago. What is more, I was look- 
ing for yon in the market-place and surprised that I could 
not find you. 

Eucl. I was not m the dty. 

1 Ed. Diels-Schnbart, Berl Klaamkertexte, 1905. 

■ The case for this date is folly argued hy Eva Sachs, Dt TIUa4Uto (Berlin, 
1914), pp. 22 fi. 
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142. Tebfs. Where were you, then? 

Eucl. On my way down to the harbour I met them 
carrying Theaetetus to Athens from the camp at Corinth. 
Terps. Alive or dead? 

B. Eucx. Only just alive. He is suffering from severe wounds, 
and still more from having caught the sickness that has 
broken out in the army. 

Terps. The d3rsentery? 

Eucl. Yes. 

Terps. How sad that such a man should be so near death I 
Eucl. An admirable man, Terpsion, and a brave one. 
Indeed, only just now I was hearing warm praise of his 
conduct in the battle. 

Terps. There is nothing strange in that ; it would have 
been much more surprising if he had behaved otherwise. 

C. But why did he not stay here at Megara ? 

Eucl. He was eager to get home. I begged him to stay, 
but he would not listen to my advice. I went some way 
with him, and then, as I was coming back, I recalled what 
Socrates had said about him, and was filled with wonder at 
this signal instance of his prophetic insight. Socrates must 
have met him shortly bdore his own death, when Theaetetus 
was little more than a boy. They had some talk together, 
and Socrates was delighted with the promise he showed. 
When I visited Athens he repeated to me their conversation, 

D. which was well worth the hearing ; and he added that 
Theaetetus could not fail to become a remarkable man if 
he lived. 

Terps. And apparently he was right. But what vras this 
conversation ? Could you repeat it ? 

Eucl. Certainly not, just from memory. But I made 

143. some notes at ^e time, as soon as I got home, and later 
on I wrote out what 1 could recall at my leisure. Then, 
every time I went to Athens, I questioned Socrates upon 
any point where my memory bad failed and made cor- 
rections on my return. In this way I have pretty well the 
whole conversation written down. 

Terps. True ; I have heard you mention it before, and 
indeed I have always meant to ask you to show it to me ; 
only I have let the matter slip till this moment. Why 
should we not go through it now ? In any case 1 am in 
need of a rest after my walk to town. 

B. Eucl. For that matter, I should be glad of a rest myself ; 
for I went as far as Enneon with Theaetetus. Let us go 
16 
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Z43B. indoors, and, while we are resting, my servant shall read 
to us. 

Terps. Very welL 

Eucl. This is the book, Terpsion. You see how I wrote 
the conversation — ^not in narrative form, as I heard it from 
Socrates, but as a dialogue between him and the other 
persons he told me had taken part. These were Theodorus 
the geometer and Theaetetus. I wanted to avoid in the 
c. written accoimt the tiresome effect of bits of narrative 
interrupting the dialogue, such as ‘ and I said ' or ' and I 
remarked * wherever Socrates was speaking of himself, and 
* he assented ' or ‘ he did not agree ', where he reported the 
answer. So I left out everything of that sort, and wrote 
it as a direct conversation between the actual speakers.^ 
Terps. That was quite a good notion, Eudeides. 

Eucl. Well, boy, take the book and read. 


The Maim Dialogue 

The main dialogue is an imaginary conversation, supposed to 
have taken place shortly before the tnal and death of Socrates, 
a date at which Theaetetus would be just old enough to take part. 
He is introduced to Socrates by Theodorus of C5nrene, a distm- 
guished mathematician who has been lecturing on geometry at 
Athens. 

143D-151D. Introductory Conversation 

The opening section characterises the speakers and mtroduces 
the subject of discussion : the definition of knowledge. For the 
rest, it is concerned with method. Socrates, as in several earher 
dialogues, dwells on the distinction (which must, it seems, have 
been difficult for the ordinary reader to grasp) between giving a 
number of instances of knowledge and defining the meaning of the 
name ‘ knowledge ' which applies to them all. He ends by de- 
scribing his own techmque. Like the midwife who is past child- 
bearing, Socrates’ function is not to produce his own ideas and 
impart them to others, but to deliver their minds of thoughts with 
which they are in labour, and then to test whether these thoughts 
are genuine children or mere phantoms. 

1 Since the Parmentdes is composed in the narrative form here rejected as 
tiresome and never agam nsed by Plato, it may be inferred that t^ mtro- 
dnctory dialogue was written after the ParvunuUs. 

P.T.K. 17 C 
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Socrates. Theodorus. Theaetetus 
143D. Socrates. If I took more interest in the afiairs of C)Tene. 
Theodoras, I should ask you for the news from those parts 
and whether any of the young men there are devoting 
themselves to geometry or to any other sort of liberal study. 
But really I care more for our young men here and I am 
anxious rather to know which of them are thought likely 
to dLstinguish themselves. That is what I am always on 
the look-out for mysdf, to the best of my powers, and I 
make inquiries of anyone whose society I see the young men 
ready to seek. Now you attract a l^e following, as you 
E. deserve for your skill in geometry, not to mention your other 
merits. So, if you have met with anyone worthy of men- 
tion, I should be glad to hear of it. 

Theodorus. Yes, Socrates, I have met with a youth of 
this dty who certainly deserves mention, and you will find 
it worth while to hear me describe him. If he were hand- 
some, I should be afraid to use strong terms, lest I should 
be suspected of being m love with him. However, he is 
not handsome, but— forgive my saymg so — ^he resembles 
you in being snub-nosed and having prominent eyes, though 
144. these features are less marked in him. So I can speak with- 
out fear. I assure you that, among all the young men I 
have met with — and I have had to do with a good many — 
I have never found such admirable gifts. The combination 
of a rare quickness of mtelligence with exceptional gentle- 
ness and of an incomparably vinle spmt with both, is a 
thing that I should hardly ^ve believed could exist, and 
I have never seen it before. In general, people who have 
such keen and ready wits and such good memories as he, 
are also quick-tempered and passionate ; they dart about 
B. like ships without ballast, and their temperament is rather 
enthusiastic than strong ; whereas the steadier sort are 
somewhat dull when they come to face study, and they 
forget everything. But his approach to learning and in- 
quiry, with the perfect quietness of its smooth and sure 
progress, is like the noiseless flow of a stream of oil. It is 
wonderful how he achieves all this at his age. 

SocR. That is good news. Who is his father ? 

Theod. I have heard the name, but I do not remember 
it. However, there he is, the imddle one of those three 
c. who are coming towards us. He and these friends of his 
have been rubbing themselves with oil in the portico outside, 
X8 
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144c. and, now they have finished, they seem to be coming this 
way. See if you recognise him. 

Socs. Yes, I do ; his father was Euphronius of Sunium, 
just such another as his son is by your account. He was 
a man of good standing, and I believe he left a considerable 
fortune. But I don’t know the lad’s name. 

D. Theod. His name is Theaetetus, Socrates ; but I fancy 
the property has been squandered by trustees. None the 
less, hberality with his money is another of his admirable 
traits. 

SocR. You give him a noble character. Please ask him 
to come and sit down with us. 

THeod. I will. Theaetetus, come this way and sit by 
Socrates. 

SocR. Yes, do, Theaetetus, so that I may study the char- 

E. acter of my own countenance ; for Theodorus tells me it 
is like yours. Now, suppose we each had a 1 }^%, and 
Theodorus said they were both tuned to the same pitch, 
should we take his word at once, or should we try to find 
out whether he was a musician ? 

Theaet. We should try to find that out. 

SocR. And beheve him, if we discovered that he was 
musical, but not otherwise? 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. And now, if this alleged likeness of our faces is a 
matter of any mterest to us, we must ask whether it is a 
145. skilled draughtsman who informs us of it. 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. Well, is Theodorus a pamter ? 

Theaet. Not so far as I know. 

SocR. Nor an expert m geometry either ? 

Theaet. Of course he is, Socrates , very much so. 

SocR. And also in astronomy and calculation and music 
and in all the liberal arts ? 

Theaet. I am sure he is. 

SocR. Then, if, in the way of compliment or otherwise, 
he tells us of some physical likeness between us, there is no 
special reason why we should attend to him. 

Theaet. Possibly not. 

B. SocR. But suppose he should praise the mind of either of 
us for its virtue and intelligence. Would there not be good 
reason why the one who heard the other praised should be 
eager to examine him, and he should be equally eager to show 
his quality? 
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145B. Theaet. Certainly, Socrates. 

SocR. Now is the tune, then, my dear Theaetetus, for you 
to show your qualities and for me to examine the m . I can 
assure you that, often as Theodorus has spoken to me in 
praise of dtizen or stranger, he has never praised anyone as 
he was praising you just now. 

Theaet. That is good hearing, Socrates. But perhaps he 
c. was not speaking serioudy. 

SocR. No, that would not be like Theodorus. Do not 
try to slip out of your bargain on the pretext that he was 
not serious. We don’t want him to have to give evidence 
on oath. In any case no one is going to indict him for 
perjury ; so do not be afraid to abide by your agreement.* 
Theaet. Well, so it shall be, if you wish it. 

SocR. Tell me, then : you are learning some geometry from 
Theodorus? 

Theaet. Yes. 

D. SocR. And astronomy and harmonics and arithmetic ? 
Theaet. I certamly do my best to learn. 

SocR. So do I, from him and from anyone else who seems to 
understand these things. I do moderately well in general ; 
but all the same I am puzzled about one small matter which 
you and our friends must help me to think out. Tell me : 
is it not true that learning about something means becoming 
wiser in that matter ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. And what makes people wise is wisdom, I suppose. 
Theaet. Yes. 

E. SocR. And is that in any way difierent from knowledge ? 
Theaet. Is what different? 

SocR. Wisdom, Are not people wise in the things of which 
they have knowledge ? 

Theaet. Certaiidy. 

SocR. Then knowledge and wisdom are the same thing ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Well, that is precisely what I am puzzled about : 
I caimot make out to my own satisfaction what knowledge is. 
146. Can we answer that question ? What do you all say ? 
Which of us will speak first ? Everyone who misses 
shall ‘sit down and be donkey', as children say when 

* I question Bnnwt’a pnnctnation here. The last sentence seems to mean : 

' Even if he were on oath, there is no one to mdict him for perjury, but you 
can keep your agreement without fear of getting him mto trouble by not 
coming up to his estimate.' 
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146. they are playing at ball ; anyone who gets throngh without 
missing shall be king and have the right to make us answer 
any question he likes. Why are you all silent ? I hope, 
Theodorus, that my passion for argument is not making me 
ill-mannered, in my eagerness to start a conversation and set 
us all at ease with one another like friends ? 

B. Theod. Not at aU, Socrates ; there is nothing ill-mannered 
in that. But please ask one of these young people to answer 
your questions ; I am not at home in an abstract discussion 
of this sort, nor likely to become so at my age. But it is 
just the thing for them, and they have a far better prospect of 
improvement ; youth, indeed, is capable of improving at 
anything. So do not let Theaetetus off ; go on putting 
your questions to him. 

SocR. You hear what Theodorus sasrs, Theaetetus. I do 
c. not think you will want to disobey bdm ; and it would be 
wrong for you not to do what an older and wiser man bids 
you. So teU me, in a generous spirit, what you thuik 
knowledge is. 

Theaet. Well, Socrates, I cannot refuse, since you and 
Theodorus ask me. Anyhow, if I do make a mistake, you 
will set me right. 

SocR. By all means, if we can, 

Theaet. Then I think the things one can learn from 
Theodorus are knowledge — geometry and all the sciences 
you mentioned just now ; and then there are the crafts of 

D. the cobbler and other workmen. Each and all of these are 
knowledge and nothing else 

SocR, You are generous indeed, my dear Theaetetus— 
so open-handed that, when you are asked for one simple 
thing, you offer a whole variety. 

Theaet, What do you mean, Socrates 
SocR. There may be nothing in it, but I will explain what 
my notion is. When you speak of cobbling, you mean by 
that word precisely a knowledge of shoe-making ? 

Theaet. Precisely. 

E. SocR. And when you speak of carpentry, you mean just a 
knowledge of how to make wooden furmture ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. In both cases, then, you are defining what the craft 
is a knowledge of ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But the question you were asked, Theaetetus, was 
not. what are the objects of knowledge, nor yet how many 
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146E. sorts of knowledge there are. We did not want to count 
them, but to find out what the thing itself— knowledge— is. 
Is there nothing in that ? 

Theaet. No, you are quite right. 

147. Socai. Take another example. Suppose we were asked 
about some obvious common thing, for instance, what clay 
is ; it would be absurd to answer • potters’ clay, and oven- 
makers' clay, and brick-makers' clay. 

Theaet. No doubt. 

SocR. To begin with, it is absurd to imagine that our 
answer convesre any meaning to the questioner, when we use 
the word ' day ’, no matter whose day we call it — ^the doll- 

B. maker's or any other craftsman's. You do not suppose a 
man can understand the name of a thing, when he does not 
know what the thing is ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Then, if he has no idea of knowledge, ‘ knowledge 
about shoes ’ conve3rs nothing to him ? 

Theaet. No. 

SocR. ‘ Cobbleiy *, in fact, or the name of any other art has 
no meaning for anyone who has no conception of knowledge. 
Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Then, when we are asked what knowledge is, it is 
absurd to reply by giving the name of some art. The answer 
is • ' knowledge of so-and-so ' ; but that was not what the 

C. question called for. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. And besides, we are going an interminable way 
round, when our answer might be quite short and simple. 
In this question about day, for instance, the simple and 
ordinary thing to say is tWt clay is earth mixed with 
moisture, never mind whose clay it may be. 

Theaet. It appears easy now, Socrates, when you put it 
like that. The meaning of your question seems to be the 
same sort of thing as a point that came up when your 

D. namesake, Socrates here, and I were talking not long ago.^ 
SocR. What was that, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet. Theodorus here was proving to us something 
about square roots, namdy, thid the sides (or roots) of 
squares representing three square feet and five square feet 

^ The following passage is discussed and interpreted by Sir Thomas Heath, 
Greek isi,aad.TkeTh%rtMn Books of Euclid's Elements, u, aSS 

Theaetetus’ fnend, the young Socrates, takes his place as respondent in the 
State s man. 
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147D. are not commensurable in length with the line representing 
one foot ; and he went on in this way, taking all the separate 
cases up to the root of seventeen square feet. There for 
some reason he stopped. The idea occurred to us, seeing 
that these square roots were evidently infinite in number, 
to try to arrive at a single collective term by which we 
E. cotild designate all these roots. 

SocR. And did you find one? 

Theaet. I think so ; but I should like your opinion. 
SocR. Go on. 

Theaet. We divided number in general into two classes. 
Any niunber which is the product of a number multiplied 
by itself we likened to the square figure, and we called such 
a number ‘ square * or ‘ equilateral '. 

SocR. Well done I 

Theaet. Any intermediate number, such as 3 or 5 or any 
148. number that caimot be obtained by multiplying a number 
by itself, but has one factor either greater or less than the 
other, so that the sides containing the corresponding figure 
are always unequal, we likened to the oblong figure, and we 
called it an oblong number. 

SocR. Excellent ; and what next ? 

Theaet. All the lines which form the four equal sides of 
the plane figure representing the equilateral number we 
defined as fongtt, while those which form the sides of squares 
B. equal in area to the oblongs we called ‘ roots '(surds), as not 
being commensurable with the others in length, but only m 
the plane areas to which their squares are equal. And there 
is another distinction of the same sort in the case of sohds. 
SocR. Nothing could be better, my young friends ; I am 
sure there will be no prosecuting Theodorus for false witness. 
Theaet. But, Socrates, I cannot answer your question 
about knowle^e as we answered the question about the 
length and the root. And yet you seem to want some- 
thing of that kind ; so, on the contrary, it does appear 
that Theodorus was not speaking the truth, 
c. SocR. Why, if he had praised your powers of running 
and declared that he had never met with a young man 
who was so good a runner, and then you had been beaten 
in a race by the greatest of runners at the height of his 
powers, do you think that his praise would have been any 
the less truthful ? 

Theaet. No, I don’t. 

SocR. Well, as I said just now, do you fancy it is a small 
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Z48C. matter to discover the nature of knovdedge ? Is it not 
one of the hardest questions ? 

Theaet. One of the very hardest, I should say. 

SocR. You may be reassured, then, about Theodorus’ 

D. account of you, and set your mind on finding a definition 
of knowledge, as of anything else, with all the zeal at your 
command. 

Theaet. If it depends on my zeal, Socrates, the truth 
win come to light. 

SocR. Forward, then, on the way you have just shown 
so well. Take as a model your answer about the roots : 
just as you found a single diaracter to embrace all that 
multitude, so now try to find a single formula that applies 
to the many kinds of knowledge. 

E. Theaet. But I assure you, Socrates, I have often set 
myself to study that problem, when I heard reports of the 
questions you ask. But I cannot persuade myself that 
I can give any satisfactory solution or that anyone has 
ever stated in my hearing the sort of answer you require. 
And yet I cannot get the question out of my mind. 

SocR. My dear Theaetetus, that is because your mind is 
not empty or barren. You are suSering the pains of travail. 
Theaet. I don’t know about that, Socrates. I am only 
telling you how I feel. 

149. SocR. How absurd of you, never to have heard that I 
am the son of a midwife, a fine buxom woman called 
Phaenarete I 

Theaet. I have heard that 

SocR. Have you also been told that I practise the same 
art ? 

Theaet. No, never. 

SocR. It is true, though ; only don’t give away my secret. 
It is not known that I possess this skill , so the ignonmt 
world describes me in other terms as an eccentric person 
who reduces people to hopeless perplexity. Have you been 
told that too ? 

B. Theaet. I have. 

SocR. Shall I tell 3mu the reason ? 

Theaet. Please do. 

SocR. Consider, then, how it is with all midwives ; that 
will help you to understand what I mean. I dare say you 
know that they never attend other women in childbirth 
so long as they themselves can conceive and bear children, 
but only when they are too old for that. 
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149B. Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. They say that is because Artemis, the patroness 
of childbirth, is herself childless ; and so, while she did 
not allow bwen women to be midwives, because it is 
c. beyond the power of human nature to achieve skill without 
any experience, she assigned the privilege to women who 
were past ctuld-beanng, out of respect to their likeness 
to herself. 

Theaet. That sounds likely. 

SocR. And it is more than likely, is it not, that no one 
can tell so well as a midwife whether women are pregnant 
or not ? 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

SocR. Moreover, with the drugs and incantations they 

D. administer, midwives can either bring on the pains of 
travail or aUay them at their will, make a difficult labour 
easy, and at an early stage cause a miscarriage if they so 
deade. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. Have you also observed that they are the cleverest 
match-makers, having an unerring slrill in selecting a pair 
whose marriage will produce the best children ? 

Theaet. I was not aware of that 

SocR. Well, you may be sure they pride themselves on 

E, that more than on cutting the umbihcal cord. Consider 
the knowledge of the sort of plant or seed that should be 
sown in any given soil; does not that go together with 
skill in tending and tuuvesting the fruits of the earth ? 
They are not two difierent arts ? 

Theaet. No, the same. 

SocR. And so with a woman ; skill in the sowing is not 
to be separated from skill in the harvesting ? 

Theaet. Probably not. 

150. SocR. No ; only, because there is that wrong and ignorant 
way of bringing together man and woman which they 
call pandering, midwives, out of self-respect, are shy even 
of matchmaking, for fear of f alling under the accusation 
of pandermg. Yet the genuine midwife is the only suc- 
cessful matchmaker. 

Theaet. That is clear. 

SocR. All this, then, lies within the midwife's province ; 
but her performance falls short of mine. It is not the 
way of women sometimes to bring forth real children, 
B. sometimes mere phantoms, such that it is hard to tell the 
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150B. one from the other. If it were so, the highest and noblest 
task of the midwife would be to discern the real from the 
unreal, would it not ? 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. My art of midwifery is in general like theirs ; the 
only difference is that my patients are men, not women, 
and my concern is not with the body but with the soul 
that is in travail of l^h. And the highest point of my 

c. art is the power to prove by every test \^eAer the off- 
spring of a young man's thought is a false phantom or 
instinct with life and truth. I am so far like the midwife, 
that I cannot m3rself give birth to wisdom ; and the common 
reproach is true, that, though I question others, I can 
myself bring nothing to light because there is no wisdom 
in me. The reason is this : heaven constrains me to serve 
as a midwife, but has debarred me from giving birth. 

D. So of myself I have no sort of wisdom, nor has any dis- 
covery ever been bom to me as the child of my souL Those 
wdio frequent my company at first appear, some of them, 
quite unintelligent ; but, as we go further with our dis- 
cussions. all who are favoured by heaven make progress 
at a rate that seems surprising to others as well as to them- 
selves, although it is dear that they have never learnt 
anytl^ from me ; the many admirable tmths they bring 
to Inrth have been discovered by themselves from within. 
But the delivery is heaven’s work and mine. 

E. The proof of this is that many who have not been consdous 
of my assistance but have inade light of me, thinking it 
was all their own doing, have left me sooner than they 
should, whether under others’ influence or of their own 
motion, and thenceforward suffered miscarriage of their 
thoughts through falling into bad company , and they have 
lost the children of whom I had delivered them by bring- 
ing them up badly, canng more for false phantoms than 
for the true , and so at last their lack of unders tanding 

151. has become apparent to themsdves and to eveiyone else. 
Such a one was Aristides, son of Lysimachus, and there 
have been many more. When they come bade and beg 
for a renewal of our intercourse with extravagant protesta- 
tions, sometimes the divine warning that comes to me 
forbid it ; with others it is permitted, and these begin 
again to make progress. In yet another way, those who 
s^ my company have the same experience as a woman 
with child : they suffer the pains of labour and, by night 
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151. and day, are fall of distress far greater than a woman's ; 
B. and my art has power to Ining on these pangs or to allay 
them. So it fares with these ; but there are some, Theae- 
tetus, whose minds, as I judge, have never conceived at 
all. I see that they have no ne«i of me and with all good- 
will I seek a match for them. V^thout boasting unduly, 
I can guess pretty wdl whose society will profit them. I 
have arranged many of these matches with Prodicus, and 
with other men of inspired sagacity. 

And now for the upshot of this long discoxuse of mine. 
I suspect that, as you yourself believe, your mind is in labour 
with some thought it has conceived. Accept, then, the 
c. ministration of a midwife’s son who himself practises his 
mother’s art, and do the best you can to answer the ques- 
tions I ask. Perhaps when I examine your statements I 
may judge one or another of them to be an unreal phantom. 
If I then take the abortion from you and cast it away, 
do not be savage with me like a woman robbed of her 
first child. People have often felt like that towards me 
and been positively ready to bite me for fairing away 
some foolish notion they have conceived. They do not see 
that I am doing them a kindness. They have not learnt 
D. that no divinity is ever lU-disposed towards man, nor is 
such action on my part due to unkindness *, it is only that 
I am not permitted to acquiesce m falsehood and suppress 
the truth. 

So, Theaetetus, start again and try to explain what 
knowledge is. Never say it is beyond your power ; it will 
not be so, if heaven wills and you take courage. 

Midmfery and Anamnesis . — ^It is significant that this introduc- 
tory conversation runs closely parallel with the first part of an 
earher dialogue, the Meno. When asked to define Wtue, Meno 
made the same mistake as Theaetetus, offering a list of virtues 
instead of a defiration of the * single form ’ common to them all. 
Socrates' illustration of a correct definition (‘ Figure ’ means * the 
boundary of a sohd’) was drawn, as here, from mathematics. 
Meno’s complamt that Socrates does nothing but reduce others to 
perplexity is here quoted by Socrates himself.^ At this point there 
follows in the Theaetetus the description of the art of midwifery, 
in the Meno the theory of Anamnesis — ^that all leamiug is the 

^ Meno 79B, ijimvor . . in vi oitiv SMo 1j oMs rt iwopets xei rots Suhovs 

votcb itirapfb> Theael I49A, Xtyovn ... In .. . i row ihm is (dhropcintTaf 
conj Stallb ) elfu md woUt rets Mp<uiro«s impetr. 
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teoovery of latent knowledge always possessed by the inunortal 
sonl.^ One of the few valuatde remarks of the Anonymous Com- 
mentator is upon the equivalence of these two conceptions : 
' Socrates calls himself a midwife because his method of teaching 
was of that kind ... for he prq)ared his pupils themselves to 
make statements about the subject by unfolding their natural 
ideas and articulati^ them, in accordance with the doctrine that 
what is called learning is really recollection, and that every human 
soul has had a vision of reality, and needs, not to have knowledge 
put into it, but to recollect ' (on 149A). There is some evidence 
that the historic Socrates professed the art of a spiritual midwife • ; 
but Anamnesis appears first in the middle group of dialogues and 
provides the link between two Platonic doctnnes : the eternal 
nature of the human soul and the ' separate ' existence of Forms, 
the proper objects of knowledge. The probable inference is that 
Anamnesis was a theory which squared the profession and practice 
of Socrates with Plato's discovery of the separately existing Forms 
and his conversion from Socratic agnosticism to a belief in im- 
mortality. 

Now the TheaetOus will later have much to say about memory. 
Why is there no mention of that peculiar impersonal memory of 
knowledge possessed before birth ? There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Plato ever abandoned the theory of Anamnesis. It 
cannot be mentioned in the Theaetetus, bemuse it presupposes 
that we know the answer to the question here to be raised afresh : 
What is the nature of knowledge and of its objects ? For the 
same reason all mention of the Forms is, so far as possible, excluded. 
The dialogue is concerned only with the lower kinds of cognition, 
our awareness of the sense-world and judgments involving the per- 
ception of sensible objects. Common sense might maintain that, 
if this is not all the * knowledge ’ we possess, whatever else can 
be called knowledge is somehow extracted fiom such experience. 
The purpose of the dialogue is to examine and reject this claim 
of the sense-world to furnish an3d:hing that Plato will call ' know- 
ledge '. The Forms are excluded in order that we may see how 
we can get on without them ; and the native conclusion of the 
whole discussion means that, as Plato had taught ever since the 
discovery of the Forms, without them there is no knowledge at all. 

The Marks of Knowledge . — ^The Greek word for ' knowledge ', 
like the English, can mean either the faculty of knowing or that 
which is known. The problem here is to define the faculty or 
function of knowing, though it cannot be defined without reference 

* On Anamtesis, aee Inttod , p. a ' AmtopbaaM, Clouds 137. 
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to its objects. If we are to decide whether sensation or perception 
or belief is to be called knowledge or not, we mtist assume certam 
marks that any candidate for the title must possess. As Plato 
argues elsewhere,^ it is a question partly of the inherent qualities 
of our state of mind, partly of the nature of the objects, and from 
differences in the state of mmd differences in the objects can be 
inferred. In Republic V this is applied to the contrast between 
Knowledge (yvdkric) and Opimon (ddfa), in the vriide sense which 
covers all acquaintance vnth sensible things and judgments about 
them. The states of mind differ in that knowledge is infallible, 
whereas opinion may be true or false. It is inferred t^t the 
objects of knowledge must be completely real and unchanging, while 
the objects of opinion are not wholly real and are mutable. 

So here, these two marks of knowledge are assumed at the outset. 
Socrates will point out that Theaetetus* identification of perception 
with knowledge means that perception is infallible and has the 
real for its object (152c). Hence what the diiogue proves is that 
neither sense-perception nor judgment (Sd(a) of the tsrpes con- 
sidered possesses both these marks. We shall find that perception, 
although with due qualifications it may be called infalhble, has 
not the real for its object. 

The discussion falls mto three main parts, in which the claims 
of (I) Perception, (II) True Opinion or Behef, (III) True Behef 
accompanied by an ‘ account ' or explanation of some kmd, are 
examined and rejected. 

I. The Claim of Perceition to be Knowledge 
Z51D-E. Theaetetus identifies Imowledge with perception 

Plato naturally starts with the position of common sense, that 
knowledge comes to us from the external world through the senses. 
In his own view this is the lowest type of cogmtion ; he works 
upwards from beneath towards the world of intelligible objects, 
so as to see whether we can find knowledge at these lower levels 
without having to cross the boundary between the sensible and 
the intelligible. 

iSiD. Theaet. Well, Socrates, with such encomagement from 
a person like you, it would be a shame not to do one’s 
best to say w^t one can. It seems to me that one who 
E. knows something is perceiving the thing he knows, and, 
so far as I can see at present, knowledge is nothing but 
perception. 

SocR. Good ; that is the right spirit m which to express 

» Rep. V. 477 ff. 
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151B. one's ofaidon. But now suppose we examine yom ofEsining 
together, and see whether it is a mere wind-egg or has 
some life in it. Poneption. you say, is knowledge ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

The Meaning of ‘Perception'. — ^In ordinary usage aesthesis, 
translated ' perception has a wide range of meanings, including 
sensation, our awareness of outer objects or of facts,* feelings, 
emotions, etc. At 156B the term is said to cover perceptions 
(sight, hearing, smell), sensations of heat and cold, pleasures and 
pains, and even emotions of desire and fear. All these are seated 
in the sentient part of the soul, inseparably associated with the 
body.* Theaetetus' words, ‘ one who knows something is per- 
ceiving the thing he knows ', suggest that he is chiefly thmlnng 
of perception of external objects, and the cntidsm which follows 
narrows down the word to that sense or at least treats sense- 
perception of external objects as typical of all aesthesis. The only 
case analysed is visioru 

151E-152C. Didectical combination of Theaetetus’ position with 
Protagoras’ doctrine 

Socrates at once starts upon the dialectical treatment of Theaete- 
tus’ suggestion. ‘ Dialectical ' has some imphcations which may 
escape the modem reader. He wiU readily understand that dia- 
lectic means a co-operative mquiry carried on m conversation be- 
tween two or more minds that are equally bent, not on getting 
the better of the argument, but on arriving at the truth. A tenta- 
tive suggestion (' hypothesis ’) put forward by one speaker is cor- 
rected and improved until the full meaning is clearly stated. The 
cntidsm that follows may end in complete rejection or lead on to 
another suggestion which (if the examination has been skilfully 
conducted) ought to approach nearer to the truth.* In the present 
instance tlnee successive suggestions will be made, and all will be 
rejected. 

A less familiar feature of dialectic is the treatment of current 

* Aristotle, Politics 1276K, ag : Batiylon was so huge that when the city 
iell, it was three days before some of the inhabitants bectms awart of tiie 
event (alaSMai) At ds amma, 427A, 19, Anstotle remarks that thinking 
and the exercise of mtelhgence are commonly regarded as ' a sort of percep- 
tion ', for m both the soul discerns and becomes acqnamted with something 
that exists 

* TuMOtus 43A 

■ Cf Thsaet 187B. where Socrates, after Theaetetus’ first defimbon of 
knowledge has been rejected, says ; ‘ Blot out all we have been saying and 
see if you can get a clearer view from the position yon have now reached. 
Tell ns ooce more what knowledge is.’ 
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views, whether popular or philosophic. Aristotle regularly b^[ins 
his treatises with a review of received opinions, proceeding on the 
avowed assiunption that any belief accepted by common sense or 
put forward by wise men is hkely to contain some measure of truth, 
however faultily expressed. It is the business of dialectic, by sjma- 
pathetic comparison and cntidsm, to elicit these contributions and 
to maie the best that can be made of them. It is here that a modem 
reader is hkely to be misled. He will expect a philosopher who 
criticises another philosopher to feel himself bound by the historical 
question, what that other philosopher actually meant. But neither 
Plato nor Aristotle is writing the history of philosophy ; rather they 
are philosophisuig and concerned only to obtam what light they 
can from any quarter. We can never assume, as a matter of course, 
that the construction they put upon the doctrmes of other philos- 
ophers is faithful to histone fact. 

Plato’s procedure here is a classic example of dialectical method. 
The first object is to bring to light the full meaning of the bare 
statement t^t perception is knowledge. This is accomplished in 
the first section of the argument ending (i6oe) with the remark, that 
Theaetetus’ child has now been brought to birth. Socrates also 
sa}^ that, in the course of elucidation, Theaetetus' identification of 
perception with knowledge ‘ has turned out to comdde ' with the 
Heracleitean doctnne that all things are m motion and the Pro- 
tagorean dictum that man is the measure of all things. What has 
really happened is that Plato has given an account of the nature of 
perception which mvolves elements taken from Protagoras and 
Heradeitus — elements that Plato himself accepts as true when they 
are guarded and limited with the necessary qualifications. Pro- 
tagoras and Heradeitus, in fact, are handled as if they were parties 
to the discussion who could be laid under contnbution.^ Having 
adopted these elements of truth, Plato will be free, m the subsequent 
criticism, to pomt out what he will not accept from Protagoras and 
the extreme Heradeiteans. 

151E. SocR. The account you give of the nature of knowledge 
152. is not, by any means, to be despised. It is the same that 
was given by Protagoras, though he stated it in a somewhat 
different way. He says, you will remember, that ‘ man is 
the measure of all things — alike of the being of things that 
are and of the not-being of things that are not ’. No doubt 
you have read that. 

> Compare Socrates’ proposal to ' follow np ' the meaning of Protagoras' 
saying (imuco^ovOifaunn’ airip 152B) with Anstotle, Met 983A, 4 ; ‘ If we 
were to follow out (dUcoAouAifii) Empedocles' view and mterpret it according 
to Its meaning and not to its luping expression, we should find . . ’ 
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152. Thsaet. Yes, often. 

SocR. He puts it ^ in this sort of way, doesn’t he ? — that 
any given thing 'is to me such as it appears to me, and is 
to you such as it appears to you,' }rou and I being men. 
Theaet. Yes, that is how he puts it. 

B. SocR. Well, what a wise man says is not likely to be non- 
sense. So let us follow up his meaning. Sometimes, when 
the same wmd is blowing, one of us feels chilly, the other 
does not ; or one may feel slightly chilly, the other quite 
cold. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Well, in that case are we to say that the wmd in 
itsdf is cold or not cold ? Or shall we agree with Protagoras 
that it is cold to the one who feels dully, and not to the 
other? 

Theaet. That seems reasonable. 

SocR. And further that it so ‘ appears ‘ to each of us ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And ‘ appears ’ means that he ‘ perceives ' it so ? * 
Theaet. True. 

c. SocR. 'Appearing',* then, is the same thing as 'perceiving’, 
in the case of what is hot or anything of that l^d. They 
are to each man such as he perceives them. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Perception, then, is always of something that is, 
and, as being knowledge, it is infallible. 

Theaet. That is dear. 

The main point here is stated in Socrates' last speech. ' Percep- 
tion is knowledge ’ means that perception is an infallible apprehen- 
sion of what is, or is real. These are the two marks of knowledge, 
which any candidate to the title must possess. 

Theaetetus' statement, so interpreted, certainly does not exhaust 
the meaning of Protagoras’ saying. Protagoras' word ' appears ' 
was not confined to what appears real to me in sense-perception ; 
it induded, as we shall see later, what appears true to me, what I 

^ Uym can mean ‘ say ' or ‘ mean ’ Since Crat 386A repeats the formula 
m almost the same words, it may well be a quotation 

* Asf s conjecture ‘ eMivmi ' tor ala0i>^<t9ai is confirmed by the Berlm 
papyrus (Diels, Vors.* ii, 228) Cf 164B, ri SI yt *0^ ipf’ 'oix htUnani’ 
iartr, 

* ^ofToala 18 Simply the substantive corresponding to the verb ^alvtoBai, as 
at Soph. 264A (p 319) We can substitute Theaetetus' word oMivmu tor 
Protagoras’ word palmai without change of meaning. 
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think or judge to be true.^ On that point Plato will part company 
with Protagoras ; but here, as the qualification ‘ m the case of what 
is hot or ansrthing of that kind ’ mdicates, we are taking only the 
relevant application of the doctrine to the immediate perception of 
sensible quahties. 

So far as the infallibility of such perception is concerned, we shall 
see that Theaetetus, Protagoras, and Plato are in agreement. The 
second claim— that what appears to me in perception ‘is’, or 
exists, or is real — ^is at present ambiguous and obscure. Protagoras 
is represented as asserting that when the wmd appears cold to me, 
then it is cold to me, howeva: it may appear and be to you. Neither 
of us has any ground for sa3dng that the other is wrong. Each is 
the sole measure or criterion or judge * of the existence or reahty 
for him of what he perceives. W^t remains obscure is the meaning 
of the addition ‘ tome' or ‘ for me’. It is probable that Protagoras 
actually meant somethmg different from the construction put upon 
the phrase by Plato for his own purpose 

Soaates, m his illustration from the wmd, introduces a distmc- 
tion between what may be called the sense-object and the physical 
object. There are two different sense-objects, the coolness that 
appears to me and the warmth that appears to you. There is one 
physical object, ‘ the same wmd ’ that is blowing. How are the 
two sense-objects related to the smgle physical object ? Socrates 
asks whether the wind m itself is cold or not. Did Protagoras 
think that the cold and the warmth were quahties (or perhaps 
rather ‘ things ’) both residing in a neutral or public physical object, 
the wind in it^ ? The answer suggested by Socrates as Pro- 
tagorean is that the wmd is cold to him who feds chilly, but not to 
the other. This is open to several interpretations. The ambigmty 
may be intentional. It would be enturely in accordance with 
dialectical procedure that Plato should ignore what Protagoras 
actually meant and adopt such a construction of his words as would 
contribute to his own analj^ of sense-perception.’ Two possible 
interpretations are as follows. 

(i) The wind in itsdf is both warm and cold. ' Warm ' and ‘ Cold ’ 
are two properties which can co-exist m the same ph5rsical object. 
I perceive the one, you percave the other. ‘ The wind is cold 
to me ' means that the cold is the property that appears to me or 

* Diog L IX, IS : ' Protagoras held that the mind consists solely of the 
senses.' This is probably a false inference from our passage, to which Diogenes 
refers. 

' At 178B Plato uses the word K/xr^ptor, and at i6oc xplrris 

* So the Anonymous Commentator : ' Plato bim.vilf knew that Protagoras' 
opimon about knowledge was not the same as Theaetetus' Hence the words 
KmiwtCiis . . . rd oM raOra’ (151a). 
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affects me, though it is not the property that appears to or afiects 
you. To say simply that ' the wind is cold ' would naturally be 
taken to im^y that it was not warm. But in fact it is both ; so 
we add ’ to me meaning that I am aware of that property, though 
you are aware of the other. 

(a) The wind in itself is neither warm nor add. It has neither of 
the properties we severally poceive and is not itself perceptible ; 
it is something that exists outside us and originates my feeling of 
cold and yours of warmth. Our sense-objects, the warm and the 
cold, do not exist independently in the public physical object, but 
only come into existence when the act of perceiving them takes 
place. * The wind is cold to me ’ means that it is not cold in itself 
apart from me, but only gives me the feeling of cold. This cold 
which * appears ' to me exists for me os a. private object of percep- 
tion of whidi I alone can be aware. The fact that your private 
object is different does not justify you in discrediting my perception 
as false or denjdng that its object exists, or is real.^ 

It is probable that Protagoras held the first and simpler of these 
two views • — that the wind is both warm and cold. The second 
view is an essential feature in the theory of perception presently to 
be advanced as a ‘ secret doctrine ' — a phrase which implies that it 
was not to be found in Protagoras' book. The first view has not 
broken with the naive realism of common sense, which does not 
doubt that objects have the qualities we perceive. It agrees with 
the doctrine of Protagoras' contemporary Anaxagoras, who taught 
that opposite qualities (or things) such as ‘ the hot ' and ‘ the cold ' 
co-exist inseparably in things outside us, and that perception is by 
contraries. ‘ What is just as warm or just as cold (as the sentient 
organ) neither warms nor cools on its approach ; we do not become 

1 Professor Taylor (PhUo, tk» Mtm and hts Work, 1926, p. 326) thinks that 
the view Plato ascnto to Protagoras ' denies that there is a common real 
world which can be known by two percipients Reahty itself is individual 
in the sense that I hve m a private wrorld known only to me, yon m another 
private world known only to yon. Thus if I say the wind is unpleasantly 
hot and yon that it is disagreeably chilly, we both qieak the tmth, for each 
of ns is qieaking of a " real " wind, but of a " real ” wind which belongs to 
that private world to which he, and only he, has access No two of these 
pnvate worlds have a single constitnent in common, and that is precisely why 
it can be held that each of ns is infaUible about his own pnvate world 
Protagoras . . . demes the reahty of the “ common environment" pre- 
sapposed by “ mtra-snbjective mterconrse 

This mteipretation seems to me mnch too advanced for Protagoras’ date, 
and it contradicts the language of onr passage, for it asserts that there are 
two real wnnds, both pnvate and totally unconnected, whereas Socrates says 
* when the mhns mnd u blowing ' and a^ if ‘ (ko wmd m itself ' is cold or not. 

s cf. Brochaxd, &tui$s de PMosopht* (Pans, 1926), Protagoras et Oimocnte. 
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aware of the sweet or the sour by means of those qualities them- 
selves ; rather we become aware of the cold by means of the hot, 
of the sweet by means of the sour, according to the deficiency (in us) 
of any given quality ; for he says they are all present in us.' ^ 
If Protagoras accounted for the same wmd feeling cold to me and 
warm to you by the obvious explanation (suggested below at 
zsSe £[.) that I am already hot, you are cold, the agreement with 
Anaxagoras is clear. Both, again, are at one with Heracleitus, on 
the point that opposites co-exist inseparably.* In the main fifth- 
century controversy, the Eastern or Ionian tradition maintained 
that the senses were to be trusted and that things were mixtures of 
the opposites apprehended by sense. The Western tradition in- 
cluded the Eleatics, who denied the evidence of the senses and the 
reahty of the opposites. They influenced the Atomists, who said 
that the sensible opposites were ‘ conventional ’ (subjective), not 
properties of the ‘ real ’ atoms. Protagoras’ doctrme must have 
been a reply to the Eleatic denial of appearances. It is probable 
that he would maintain that ‘ hot ’ and ‘ cold ’ could co-exist m the 
same real thing without any contradiction. Finally, this view is 
supported by Sextus * : ‘ Protagoras says that matter contains 
the underlying grounds of all appearances, so that matter con- 
sidered as mdependent can be all the things that appear to all. 
Men apprehend different things at different times according to 
variations in their conditions. One in a normal state apprehends 
those things m matter which can appear to a normal person ; a 
man in an abnormal state apprehends what can appear to the 
abnormal. The same applies to different times of life, to the states 
of sleeping or waking, and to every sort of condition. So man 
proves, according to him, to be the criterion of what exists . every- 
thing that appears to man also exists ; what appears to no man do« 
not exist.' If Protagoras held this view, his doctrme was not 
‘ subjectivist ’, and even the term ‘ rdativism ’ is dangerously mis- 
leading. For him both the sense-objects exist independently of any 
percipient. The hot and the cold, together with any other proper- 
ties we can perceive in the wind, would constitute ' the wmd in 
itself '. Smce at this date such properties were regarded as ‘ things 
not as qualities needing some other * thin g ' to possess and support 
them, Protagoras would deny that the wind was ansrthing more 

' Theopbrastns, de S»nsu 28 (on Anaxagoras). 

* Sextns, Pyrrh. Hyp u, 63 : ' Becaase honey seems bitter to some, sweet 
to othen, Democritus said it is neither sweet nor sour, Heracleitus that it was 
both ' 

* Pyrrk Hyp. i, 218. Sextns was no doubt influenced by the ThtatMut, 
but appears to have had mdependent sources also. 
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than the sum of these properties, which alone appear to us. ‘ What 
appears to no man does not exist.* 

The conclusion is that the second view, presently to be formulated 
— ^the wind in itself is neither warm nor cold till it meets with a 
percipient— is a construction put by Plato himself on Protagoras’ 
ambiguous statement. By a legitimate extension of the historic 
doctrine, Plato adapts it to the theory he intends to attribute to 
the 'more refined’ thinkers. 

1520-1530. Dialectical combination with the Heracleitean doctrine 
of Flux 

Plato next introduces another element required for his theory 
of sense-perception. It is drawn from Heracleitus : ‘ All things 
are in motion.’ The suggestion that Protagoras taught this as a 
' secret doctnne ’ to his ‘ pupils ’ would deceive no one. Protagoras 
had no school ; anyone could attend his lectures and read his books. 
Plato is hinting that the doctrine of universal flux is really drawn 
from another quarter, and he goes on to attribute it to Homer and 
all philosophers except Parmenides. There is no more ground here 
for inferring that Protagoras was a Heracleitean than for inferring 
that Homer was one. Plato’s intention is to accept from Heracleitus 
the doctrine that all sensible objects are perpetually changing — a 
fundamental prinaple of his own philosophy. But to Plato sensible 
objects are not ‘ all things ’. He will later point out that the un- 
restricted assertion, ‘ All things are always changing ', makes know- 
ledge unpossible. 

Z52C. Sock. Can it be, then, that Protagoras was a very ingenious 
person who threw out this dark saying for the benefit of the 
common herd like ourselves, and reserved the truth as a secret 
doctrine to be revealed to his disciples ? * 

D. Theaet. What do you mean by that, Socrates ? 

Sock. I will tell you ; and indeed the doctrine is a remark- 
able one. It declares that nothing is one thing just by itself, 
nor can you rightly call it by some definite name, nor even 
say it is of any defimte sort. On the contrary, if you call 
it ' large ’, it be foimd to be also small ; if ' heavy ’, to 
be also light ; and so on all through, because nothing is one 
thing or some thing or of any definite sort. All the things 
we are pleased to say ' are ’, really are in process of becoming, 
as a result of movement and change and of blending one 

> Truth was the title of Frotagoias' book which opened with the famous 
saymg At i6oa Socrates agam suggests, ironically, that this Truth may 
have been speaking in crypti c oracles. 
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T52E. with another.^ We are wrong to speak of them as ' being 
for none of them ever is ; they are alwa}^ becoming. In 
this matter let us take it that, with the exception of Par- 
menides, the whole series of philosophers agree — Protagoras, 
Heradeitus, Empedocles— and among the poets the greatest 
masters in both kinds, Epicharmus * in comedy, Homer in 
tragedy. When Homer speaks of ' Oceauus, source of the 
gods, and mother Tethys *,* he means that all things are 
the offspring of a flowing stream of change. Don’t you 
understand him so ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

153. Sock. Who, then, could challenge so great an array, with 
Homer for its captain, and not make hims^ a laugbmg-stock ? 
Theaet. That would be no light undertaking, Socrates. 
SocR. It would not, Theaetetus. Their doctrine that 
‘ being ' (so-called) and ‘ becoming ' are produced by motion, 
* not-being ’ and perishing by rest, is well supported by such 
proofs as these * : the hot or fire, which generates and 
controb all other things, is itself g^^ted by movement and 
friction — ^both forms of change. These are ways of pro- 
ducing fire, aren’t they ? 

B. Theaet. Yes. 

Sock. And further, all living things are bom by the same 
processes ? • 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

SocR. Again, the healthy condition of the body is under- 
mined by inactivity and indolence, and to a great extent 
preserved by exercise and motion, isn’t it ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And so with the condition of the soul. The soul 
acquires knowledge and is kept going and improved by learn- 
ing and practice, which are of the nature of movements. By 

> The Ionian doctnne that things are mixtures of opposites, considered 
as things that can be blended m various proportions This figures m 
Empedocles as the composition of complex substances by the juxtaposition 
of opposed elements Hence Empedocles is mcluded below, though he did 
not hold the Flux doctnne 

' Epicharmus, frag. 2 (Diels), ir fivmXXay^ Si irdrrtr Avl mlvra rir xP^ror, 
ktX, 

' Quoted Crat. 402B, with Oiphic verses and Hesiod. 

* The prooft may be borrowed from the later Heracleitean hteratuie, and 
partly, perhaps, from medical writers under Heracleitean influence. Cf. 
[Hippocrates] de xnctM i 

• Was Plato's source acquamted with the primitive analogy, frequently 
noted by anthropologists, between the sexual act and the use of the fire-dnll 7 
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153 B. inactivity, dullness, and neglect of exeidse, it leams nothing 

c. and foig^ what it has leamt. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. So, of the two, motion is a good thing for both soul 
and body, and immobility is bad. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

SocR. Need I speak further of such things as stagnation in 
air or water, where stillness causes corruption and decay, 
when motion would keep things fresh ; or, to complete the 
argument, press mto its service that ‘ golden rope ' in 

D. Homer ,1 proving that he means by it nothing more nor less 
th a n the sun, and signifies that so long as the heavens and 
the sun continue to move round, all things in heaven and 
earth are kept going ; whereas if they were bound down and 
brought to a stand, all things would be destroyed and the 
world, as they say, turned upside down ? 

Theaet. I agree with your interpretation, Socrates. 

In this Heracleitean doctnne two propositions may be dis- 
tinguished. 

(1) The first is essential to the Heracleitean harmony of opposites : 
No contrary can exist apart from its own contrary. This is the mean- 
ing here given to the statemait that ' nothing is one thing just by 
itself’. You cannot give it the name of any contrary, such as 
‘ large ' or ‘ heavy ’, without also calling it ‘ small ’ or ‘ light ’. 
Plato makes this ' blending of opposites ’ characteristic of the par- 
ticular things of sense. Thus at Rap. i^j^K ff. against the lover of 
appearances who believes only in the many beautiful things, not in 
Beauty itself, it is urged that there is no one beautiful thing that 
will not also appear ugly, and that large or heavy things have no 
better claim to be so called than to be called small or light. This 
inseparabihty of opposites was, as we saw, held also by Protagoras, 
if it is true that he r^;arded the wind in itself as both hot and cold. 
Here is the real point of contact between Protagoras, Heracleitus, 
and Plato. 

( 2 ) The second proposition is : AU the things we speak of as 
having ‘ being ’, never really ‘ are ', but are always in process of 
becoming, as the result of motion. There is no olMous reason why 
Protagoras should hold this, any more than Anaxagoras did.* But 

> Socntea, m the vem of sophistic inteipietation of the poets, misnsee the 
passage where Zeus challenges the gods to see if they can drag him down by 
a golden rope If he chose to pull his hardest, he could drag them all up with 
earth and sea as well Iltad viu, 18 S. 

' Sextus mdeed (Pyrrh Hyp 1, 217 Vors 74A, 14) says Protagoras held 
that ‘ matter is m flux * (1^ HAijr ptooript slrat), and as it flows waste is 
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as applied to sensible things, Plato accepted the Heradeitean thesis.^ 
The real being of intelligible objects is alwa)^ the same, never 
admitting any kind of modification ; but the many things perceived 
1 ^ sense never remain in the same condition in any respect.* This 
principle Plato now builds mto his doctrine of sense-perception. 
The effect is to modify Protagoras’ statement, ‘ I am the measure of 
what is ; what appears to me is to me ’. For this ‘ is ’ we now 
substitute ‘ becomes '. In the sphere of perception I am the measure 
of what becomes, but never is ; and the Protagorean claim (152c) 
that ‘ perception is always of what is ’ gives place to the Platonic 
doctrine : Perception is always of what is in process of becoming. 

153D-154B. Preliminary account of (he nature of senso-ohjects and 
percipients 

The next step is to give a precise meaning to the words ‘ for me ’ 
or ‘ to me ’ in the Protagorean formula, ' What appears to me is 
for me onto me’, and the Platomc formula, ‘ What I perceive becomes 
for me at to me ‘ . The interpretation now to be given is ; The 
quality I perceive (my sense-object) becomes or arises at the moment 
when it is perceived and only for a single percipient ; it has no 
enduring independent existence in the phsrsical object at other 
times. Here again, if we are right, Plato is going beyond Protagoras. 

153D. SocR. Thinkof it, then,inthisway. First, to take the case 
of the eyes, you must conceive that what you call white colour 
has no bemg as a distinct thing outside your eyes nor yet 
inside them, nor must you assign it any fixed place. Other- 
E. wise, of course, it woidd have its being m an assigned place 
and abide there, instead of arising in a i»ocess of becoming. 
Theaet. Well, but how am I to think of it ? 

SocR. Let us follow out our recent statement and lay it 
down that there is no single thing that is m and by itself.* 

repaired by additions and our sensations are modified accordmg to various 
times of life and bodily conditions. This may mean no more than the constant 
waste M our bodies repaired by nutntion (c^ Symp 2070), an alternation of 
hunger and repletion which would modify the pleasures of eating Sextos' 
source is unknown He may have been misled by Socrates' dialectical 
inclusion of Protagoras among the adherents of the Flux doctrme (152B) 

^ Ar , Met A 6,9870, 32 : ‘ For having m his youth first become familiar 
with Cratylus and with the Herscl it ean doctrmes (that all sensible things 
are ever m a state of flux and there is no knowledge about them), these views 
he held even m later years ' (Ross ttans ) 

• Pkaedo 78D 

* This ratiier bare and obscure statement here receives a new meaning. 
At 152D hr ith oM Koff aird oiSit> iani> meant that no quality (contrary) 
exists without its coiUrary. Thu was compatible with the independent 
existence of qoalities. Now iiefiiv oM koB’ oM h 6» means (as agam at 
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153E. On that showing we shall see that black or white or any 
colour you choose is a thing that has arisen out of the meeting 
of our eyes with the appropriate motion. 'What we say ‘ is ’ 
154. this or that colour will be neither the eye which encounters 
the motion nor the motion which is encountered, but some- 
thing which has arisen between the two and is peculiar to 
each several percipient. Or would you be prepared to main- 
tain that every colour appears to a dog or any other creature 
just such as it appears to you ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Or to another man? Does an3rthing you please 
appear to him such as it appears to you ? Are you quite 
sure of that ? Are you not much rather sure that it does 
not even appear the same to yourself, because you never 
remain in the same condition ? 

Theaet. I think that is much nearer the mark 
This preliminary statement, explaining what is meant by ‘ becomes 
for me ', will be expanded presently. So far, a number of points 
have been very bnefly stated. On the side of the object, white 
colour has no permanent being an)where ; it arises between the 
sense-organ and the physical object when they encounter. Also, it 
is peculiar to the individual p^xipient in two ways ; my sense-object 
is private to me in that no one else can see just what I see, and 
peculiar in that no two people, looking at the same thing, will see 
precisely siniilar colours ; nor will even the same person at different 
moments, because the condition of his sense-organ will be always 
varying. 

The above statements refer mainly to the object of perception. 
It remains to be added that the subject (which at this stage is identi- 
fied with the sense-organ, not the mind) must equally have no fixed 
qualities. If it carried permanent qualities of its ovm, it could not 
adapt itself to each new object ; those inherent quahties would 
obstruct the required modification of the organ. 

154B. Sock. So then, if the thing that we measure ourselves 
against or the thing we tou^ really were large or white 
or hot, it would never become different the moment it en- 
countered a different person, supposing it to undergo no 
change in itself. And again, if the thing which measures 
itself against the object or touches it were any one of these 
things (large, white, etc.), then, when a difierent thing 

ijOB, 8 and 157A, 8) that no thing jnst by itself (i e apart from a pornptent) 
has, existing in it, any sin^ quality that we petcehre. All sncb qualities 
anse between it and the percipient at the moment of percqitiaQ. 
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154B. came into contact with it or were somehow modified, it, 
on its side, if it were not affected in itself, would not become 
different. 

The expression ' measure ourselves against ’ looks at first sight 
like a reference to Protagoras’ use of the word in ‘ Man is the 
measure of all things *. ‘ Measure ’ suggests a constant standard 
of reference ; a measure which itself perpetually varied would 
be useless. But in the present case the subject is no more constant 
than the object, and the common implication of constancy must 
be ruled out. The sense-organ is imdergoing perpetual modifica- 
tion no less than the external object, and its fluidity offers no 
obstruction to any fresh affection from without. It appears, how- 
ever, in the next section that the hteral measurement of a large 
thing against a small is intended. 

154B-155D. Some puzzles concerning size and number 

If Socrates now proceeded at once to the fuller statement of 
the theory of sense perception, there would be no difficulty. But 
here Plato interpolates some alleged puzzles about what we call 
‘ relations ’ of size and number, whose relevance to their context 
is by no means obvious. Nor is it easy for us to understand why 
anyone should be perplexed by them. 

154B. Sock, {continues). For as things are,* we are too easily led 
into making statements which Protagoras and anyone who 
maintains the same position would call strange and absurd. 
Theaet. How so ? What statements do you mean ? 
c. Sock. Take a simple example, which will make my mean- 
ing qmte clear. M^mi you compare six dice \nth four, 
we say that the six are more than the four or half as many 
again ; while if you compare them with twelve, the six 
are fewer — only half as many — and one cannot say any- 
thing else. Or do you think one can ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Sock. Well then, suppose Protagoras or somebody else 
asks you : Can anything become larger or more otherwise 
than by being increased ? What will you answer ? 
Theaet. I should answer No, if I were to speak my mind 
D. with reference to this last question ; but having regard to 
your previous one, I might reply Yes, to guard against 
contradicting mjrseJf. 

* ' As things are ’ (tOy) apparently means ‘ on the cnirent assumption, 
which has just been denied, that things have permanent quahties *. 
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154D. Sock. An excellent answer ; really, 3n>u might be inspired. 
But apparently, if you say Yes, it will be like the situation 
in Eunpides : the tongue will be incontrovertible, but not 
the heart 
Theaet. True. 

SocR. Now, if jrou and I were like those dever persons 
who have canvassed all the thoughts of the heart, we might 

E. allow ourselves the luxury of trying one another’s strength 
in a regular so^^tical set-to, with a great dashing of 
arguments. But being only ordinary people, we shall 
prefer first to study the notions we have in our own minds 
and find out what they are and whether, when we compare 
them, they agree or are altogether mconsistent. 

Theaet. I should certainly prefer that 
SocR So do I ; and, that bemg so, suppose we look at 
the question again m a quiet and leisurdy spirit, not with 
155. any impatience but genuinely examimng oursdves to see 
what we can make of these apparitions that present them- 
selves to our minds Looking at the first of them, I sup- 
pose we shall assert that nothing can become greater or 
less, either m size or in number, so long as it remains equal 
to itself. Is it not so ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Sock. And secondly, that a thing to which nothing is 
added and from winch nothing is taken away is neither 
increased nor diminished, but alwa]:s remains the same in 
amount. 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

B. Sock. And must we not say, thirdly, that a thing which 
was not at an earher moment cannot be at a later moment 
without becoming and being in process of becoming ? 
Theaet. It certainly seems so. 

SocR. Now these three admissions, I fancy, fight among 
themselves m our nunds when we make those statements 
about the dice ; or when we say that I, being of the height 
you see, without gaining or losing in size, may within a 
year be taller (as I am now) than a youth like you, and 

c. later on be shorter, not because I have lost ansrthing in 
bulk, but because you have grown. For apparently I am 
later what I was not before, and yet have not become so ; 
for without the process of becoming the result is impossible, 
and I could not be in process of becoming shorter without 
losing some of my bulk. I could give you countless other 
examples, if we are to accept these. For I think you 
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1550. follow me, Theaetetus ; I fancy, at any rate, such puzzles 
are not sdtogether strange to you, 

Theaet. No ; indeed it is extraordinary how they set 
me wondering whatever they can mean. Sometimes I get 
quite dizzy with thinking of them. 

D. SocR. That shows that Theodorus was not wrong in his 
estimate of your nature. This sense of wonder is the mark 
of the philosopher. Philosophy indeed has no other origm, 
and he was a good genealogist who made Iris the daughter 
of TVianmag 1 

What is the point of these allied puzzles ? Though Socrates 
continues : ‘ Do you begin to imderstand why these things are 
so, according to the doctrine we are attributing to Protagoras ? ' 
nothing more is said about them in the following context, which 
analyses the process of sense-perception. Socrates leaves Theaetetus 
— and us — ^to think out these puzzles for ourselves. 

We have just been told that sensible quahties like ' white ’ and 
' hot ' have no mdependent and permanent existence either in 
objects outside us or m our sense-organs. They arise or ‘ become ’ 
between object and organ when the two encounter one another. 
If either object or organ carried about with it permanent qualities, 
this becoming could not occur. And at 154B ' large ’ was grouped 
with ' white ' and * hot ', as if it were a quality on the same footmg 
with them ; just as earlier (152D) ‘ large ’ and ‘ small ', ' heavy 
and light were taken as typical of all contraries. 

The puzzle about the dice is this : When we compare six dice 
with four, we say that the six are more. At another moment, 
when we compare them with twelve, we say they are less. Yet 
the six dice have not increased or diminished in number. Common 
sense, we are told, holds that nothing can be at one moment what 
it was not at another, without becoming , that a thing cannot 
become greater or less so long as it remains the same in amount ; 
and that it does remain the same in amount, so long as nothing 
IS added or subtracted. How, then, can the dice, which have 
remained the same in amount, have become less ? 

It is dear that the dif&culty here exists only for one who thinks 
of ‘ large ’ as a quality residing in the thing which is larger than 
something else, with 'small' as the answering quality residing 
in the smaller thing. If that is so, then, when the large thing is 

^ The Crafylus connects Ins with ttpw (408B), and clpnv (Xifyta)) with 
dialectic (3980). So Ins (philosophy) is daughter of Thaninas (wonder). 
Since our passage is unintelligible without the Cratyltts, the TkeatMut must 
be the later of the two. 
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compared with something larger instead of something smaller, he 
will suppose that it has lost its quality ‘ large ' and gained instead 
the quality ‘ gmall By suSering this internal change it will 
have ' bec^e small He will then be puzded when we point 
out that the thing has not alt^ed in size. 

Now when Plato wrote the Phaedo, he certainly regarded ‘ tall- 
ness ’ as an inherent property of the tall person. ‘ Phaedo is 
taller than Socrates ' was analysed as implying (i) that there are 
two Forms, Tall and Short, of which Phaedo and Socrates severally 
partake ; (2) that Phaedo contains an instance of Tallness (called 
' the tallness in us '), and Socrates an instance of Shortness ; (3) that 
neither the Forms, Tall and Short, nor their instances in us can 
change into their opposites ; and consequently (4) that, if Socrates 
should grow and become taller than Phaedo, the instance of short- 
ness in Socrates must either ' perish ’ or ‘ withdraw ’ to give place 
to an instance of tallness. This anal}^ unquestionably means 
that the person who becomes taller or shorter than another suffers 
an internal change. The example chosen lends itself to this view 
because ‘ tallness ' was commonly ranked as a ph5^cal excellence, 
with beauty, health and strength, and as such it is mentioned 
earlier in the Phaedo?' Plato himself shares the ordinary view 
and thinks of tallness as an internal property on the same footing 
as ' hot ' or ' white ', not as standi^ for a relation between the 
taller person and the shorter. 

Now in our passage, though he repeats his example of Socrates, 
who is now taller than Theaetetus, becoming shorter when Theae- 
tetus outgrows him, he remarks that Socrates will not have changed 
in size. And in the case of the dice it is equally obvious that 
the six dice do not become more or fewer in the sense of mcreasing 
or diminishing in number. Further, he hints that light on the 
puzzles here is to be drawn from the theory of sense-perception, 
which tells us that an object can ' become white ' for a percipient 
without undergoing any internal change of quality irrespective of 
a percipient. When we say it ‘becomes white for me' we do 
not mean that it has lost some other colour and gained whiteness 

* At Phaedo 650, Tallness fjUydBot), Health, Strength, are instanced as 
Forms, together with Jnst, Beantifnl, Good. That lUytBos means ‘ tallness ’ 
(not ' absolute znagmtade * or ‘ mathematical magmtude ') is evident from 
Meno 720 Meno has said that excellence (iptrtj) m a man is one thing, m 
a 'woman another. Socrates asks -whether this applies to physical excellences : 
are health, tallness (fUytSor), or strength difierent things m men and m 
women ? Tallness and beauty are coupled at 723, as m Homer's phrase 
KoXit T« lUyas rt There is no question of the absolute or mathematical 
magmtude ^ men and women At Phaedo 650 tallness cqipears without 
beauty because soMk has jnst before been used in its moral sense. 
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instead. In itself, apart from a percipient, it is neither white nor 
of any other colour. The change meant by ‘ becoming white ' 
(for me) is not an mtemal exchange of qualities, but a change 
that occurs ‘ between ’ the object and the sense-<wgan. Neither 
of the two carries about with it a permanent property, independent 
of their meeting. 

The inference seems to be that Plato, since writing the Phaedo, 
has given up the view that any of these qualities — ^hot, white, large 
— is an instance of a Form residing in an mdividual thing and perish- 
ing or withdrawing out of it when the thing changes. We are now 
to think of the change as falling ' between ’ the thing and the 
perapient, not inside the thing The case of more or less in number 
or size may be introduced partly because it is easier to see in that 
case how a change can occur ‘ between ' a thing and a percipient.^ 
The SIX dice will appear more to me when I compare them with 
four, less when I compare them with twelve, but they have not 
become more or fewer in themselves. This will help us to imder- 
stand how a thing can appear or become white for me, without that 
impl)ring that whiteness in it has replaced some other colour. 

It is not safe, however, to infer that Plato has ‘ abandoned Ideas 
(Forms) of relations ’, if that implies that he had drawn any clear 
distincUon between relations and quahties. It is rather probable 
that he still sees no important distinction between ‘ large ' and ‘ hot ' 
or ‘ white '. And he nowhere explicitly states that he has aban- 
doned Forms of both relative terms and sensible qualities.* 

155D-157C. Theory of the nature of SensopercepHon 

Socrates now expands the anal)^ of the process of sense-percep- 
tion, which was briefly announced before the passage on size and 
number. 

155D. S<x:r. {continues). Do you now begin to see the explanation 
, of all this which follows from the theory we are attributing 
to Protagoras ? Or is it not yet clear ? 

Theaet. I can’t say it is yet. 

SocR. Then perhaps you will be grateful if I help yoa to 

1 Note that Plato's illustrations are perceptible things — dice, not abstract 
numbers He is not talkmg about mathematical * relations ’ between the 
numbers 4, 6, 12. 

* The treatment by Plato and Aristotle of ' relative terms * will be farther 
discussed below, p 282 It is one thing to say (with Plato) that ‘ larger ’ and 
‘ more ' are relative terms because what is laiger or more is always larger 
than something or more than something or ‘in comparison with something’ 
{np 6 s n), and another to say (with Campbell) that * size and number are 
wholly relative ’ What is number, or any number (say 7), wholly relative to ? 
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155D. penetrate to the truth con<%aled in the thoughts of a man 
E. —or, I should say, of men— of such distinction.^ 

Theaet. Of course 1 shall be very grateful. 

SocR. Then just take a look round and make sure that none 
of the uninitiate overhears us. I mean by the uninitiate 
the people who believe that nothing is real save what they 
can grasp with their hands and do not admit that actions 
or processes or anything invisible can count as real. 
Theaet. They sound like a very hard and repellent sort 
156. of people.* 

SocR. It is true, they are remarkably crude. The 
others, into whose secrets I am going to imtiate you, are 
much more refined and subtle. Their first prinaple, on 
which all that we said just now depends, is that the universe 
really is motion and nothing else. And there are two kmds 
of motion. Of each kind there are any number of instances, 
but they differ in that the one kind has the power of acting, 
the other of being acted upon.* From the intercourse and 
faction of these with one another arise offspring, endless in 
B. number, but in pairs of twins. One of each pair is some- 
thing perceived, the other a perception, whose birth always 
coinades with that of the thing perceived. Now, for the 
perceptions we have names like ‘ seeing ’, ' hearing ‘ smell- 
ing ', ‘ feeling cold ’, ‘ feeling hot ', and again pleasures and 
pains and desires and fears, as they are called, and so on. 
There are any number that are nameless, though names have 
been found for a whole multitude. On the other side, the 
brood of things perceived always comes to birth at the 
same moment with one or another of these — with instances 
c. of seeing, colours of corresponding vanety ; with instances 
of hearing, sounds in the same way ; and with all the other 
perceptions, the other things perceived that are akm to them. 
Now, what light does this story throw on what has gone 
before, Theaetetus ? Do you see ? 

* Observe the hints that the coming theory is one that ' we are attributing ’ 
to Protagoras, and not to him alone 

■ Like the physical bodies m whose reality they believe, with their essential 
p r o p e rty of hardness and resistance to touch. 

■ The two lands of motion here meant are : (i) ph}^aical objects considered 
as agents with the power of acting upon or afiecting our senses ; (2) sense- 
organs, as patients with the capacity of being affected m the way peculiar 
to sensation or perc ep tion Later (136c) both kmds are distinguished, as 
' slow motions (qualitative changes) occuimig m the same place ', from the 
rapid movements which pass between them — ^the offspring mentioned m the 
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156c. Theaet. Not very clearly, Socrates. 

SocR. Well, consider whether we can round it off. The 
point is that all these things are, as we were saying, in 
motion ; but there is a quickness or slowness in their motion. 
The slow sort has its motion without change of place and 
with respect to what comes within range of it, and that is 

D. how it generates offspring ; but the offspring generated are 
quicker, inasmuch as^ they move from place to place 
and their motion consists in change of place. As soon, then, 
as an eye and something else whose structure is adjusted 
to the eye come within range and give birth to the white- 
ness together with its cognate perception — ^things that 
would never have come mto existence if either of the two 
had approached an)rthing else — ^then it is that, as the 

E. vision from the eyes and the whiteness from the thing that 
joins in giving birth to the colour pass in the space between, 
the eye becomes filled with vision and now sees, and becomes, 
not vision, but a seeing eye ; while the other parent of the 
colour IS saturated with whiteness and becomes, on its side, 
not whiteness, but a white thing, be it stock or stone or 
whatever else may chance to be so coloured. 

And so, too, we must think in the same way of the rest — 
‘ hard ', ‘ hot ’ and all of them— that no one of them has 
157. any be^ just by itself (as indeed we said before), but that 
it is in their mtercourse with one another that all arise in 
all their variety as a result of their motion ; since it is 
impossible to have any ' firm notion ’ (as they say) of either 
what IS active or what is passive in them, in any single 
case, as having any being.* For there is no such thing as 
an agent until it meets with a patient, nor any patient until 
it meets with its agent.* Also what meets with something 
and behaves as agent, if it encounters something different 
at another time, shows itself as patient.* 

The conclusion from all this is, as we said at the outset, 
that nothing «s one thing just by itself, but is always in 

B. process of burning for someone, and being is to be ruled 

‘ Taking oihw 8ij (ynvvi/Mva) as refening forward and explained by the 
following clause with yip. Th«e should be a colon after Jarly (so Diis). 
But perhaps this ovnu 8^ should be omitted, with Peipers 

* The ambigmty of n is discussed below, p. 30 For ri mwoCr , . . 
air&>, cf, ccM roBro a8r£i>, 163B, 8 

* Strictly the present participles mean a thing which ts acttng, is bnng 
acted on It is not demed that there exists beforehand something with the 
power to act or be acted on 

* The eyeball can be seen by another eye, the flesh touched, etc. 
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157B. out altogether, though, needless to say, we have been 
betrayed by habit and inobservance into using the word 
more than once only just now. But that was wrong, these 
wise men tell us , and we must not admit the expressions 
‘ something ’ or ‘ somebody’s ' or ‘ mine ’ or ‘ this ’ or ‘ that ' 
or any other word that brings thmgs to a standstill, but 
rather speak, in accordance with nature, of what is ‘ be- 
coming ’, ‘ being produced ’, ‘ perishing ', ‘ changing For 
anyone who talks so as to bring things to a standstill is 
ea^y refuted. So we must express ourselves in each 
individual case and in speaking of an assemblage of many — 
c. to which assemblage people give the name of ‘ man ' or 
‘ stone ’ or of any living creature or lond.^ 

Whose is this theory ? Modem critics usually say that Socrates 
attributes it to ‘ certain unnamed thmkers ’, and many have 
proceeded to identify these with the Cyrenaics. For this there is 
no warrant in the text. The theory is first introduced (152c) as a 
secret doctnne revealed by Protagoras to his disaples. Its funda- 
mental thesis — the flux doctnne — is then ascnb^ to the whole 
senes of philosophers, with the exception of Parmenides, and to 
Homer and Epicharmus. At 155D it is called ‘ the theory we are 
attributing to Protagoras', and once more described as a secret 
‘ concealed in the thoughts of a man — or rather men — of distmc- 
tion ’. Materialists, who identify the real with the tangible and do 
not reckon actions and jn-ocesses as real at all, are excluded from the 
mystery, which reduces the tangible bodies they believe in precisely 
to actions and processes.* ‘ The others ' * are more refined, and 
now their secret doctrme is fully revealed. ‘ The others ’ means 
simply the distinguished men just mentioned, Protagoras himself 
and all the philosophers {except Parmenides, who denied the exist- 
ence of motion) and poets who recognised the flux of all things — 

* The text IS doubtful ; koI tmumv rt koI tttos is bard to construe 

Does C^y mean ‘ an individual animal ’, cZSor a ' kmd ' of animal } 

What sort of ' assemblage ' is meant ? Perhaps a physical object considered 
merely as an aggregate of what are commonly regarded as its sensible quahties 
— all the qualities (white, hard, etc ) we should name m descnbmg a stone 
that we saw The whole theory is confined to the discussion of sensible 
qualities. Cf Burnet, G P 1, 241. 

1 We shall meet with the materialists agam m the Sophist (p. 231, tnflra). 
Probably no particular school is directly aimed at, though the Atomists who 
Identified the real with (essentially tangible) body would come withm the 
condemnation 

* Reading ShXu U with Burnet at isfia, 2. But the reading does not 
affect my argument. 
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all who have been wise enough to acknovdedge the reality of actions 
and processes. There are no ‘ unnamed thinkers ’ to be identified ; 
nor is there any evidence that any Cyrenaics or other contem- 
poraries existed who held the doctnne of sense-perception here set 
forth. 

No one would take seriously the suggestion that this very advanced 
theory of the nature of perception and its objects was really taught 
in secret by any of the distinguished pl^osophers and poets. 
Socrates is, in fact, himself in the act of constructing it by a dialec- 
tical combination of elements borrowed, with important modifica- 
tions and restrictions, from Protagoras and Heracleitus. Jackson ^ 
pointed out that the theory is not refuted m the sequel, but on the 
contrary taken as a true account of the matter, and that it is 
repeated elsewhere m Plato’s writings. He inferred that it origi- 
nated with Plato himself. There is a conclusive argument (not urged 
by Jackson) in favour of this inference. Plato intends to refute 
the claim of perception (m sjate of its infallibility) to be knowledge 
on the ground that its objects have no real being, but are alwa}^ 
becoming and changing and therefore cannot be known. For that 
purpose he is bound to give us what he believes to be a true account 
of the nature of those objects. It would be futile to prove that what 
some other individual or school, perhaj® wrongly, supposed to be 
the nature of perception was mconsistent with its clai m to yield 
knowledge. Accordingly he states his own doctrine and takes it 
as established for the purposes of the whole subsequent criticism of 
perception. To preserve the dramatic proprieties of dialogue, he 
uses the transparent device of making Socrates state it as a secret 
doctrine of a whole succession of wise men who notoriously had 
never taught anything of the kind. 

Assured that the theory must be Plato's own, we may now look 
at it more closely. Contemporaries must have foimd it extremely 
dating. The physical objects which yield our sensations and per- 
ceptions are described as actually being ‘ slow motions No 
permanent quahty resides in them. The only other thing we know 
about them is that they have the power {d^fug) of acting upon our 
prgans and (it may be added) upon one another. What we call a 
hot thing is a change that can make us ' feel hot ' and can make 
another thing we call ‘ cold ' hotter. This change, as opposed to 
locomotion, is a modification or qualitative change.* On the other 
side, the subject of perception is here treated as if it were, not the 

1 Journal of Philology xm, pp. 250 ff. Burnet {Grttk Philosophy i. 242) 
agrees with the attnbution to Plato 

' This IS clear from i8id and Parm. 138B, where it is said that the two kinds 
of change are locomotion {pop£^ and quahtative change {cMolotms) The 
condition of the Wrofus will be further discussed below, pp. 234 fi. 
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mind, bat the sense-organ > — ^the eye from which issues the stream 
of visual ‘ fire ' or light (called ‘ vision Srptf ) — to encounter the 
rapid motion coming from the object. The eye which sees, or the 
flesh which feels, is itself a physical object which can be seen or 
touched, and therefore itself a quahtative change, a ‘ slow motion 
in the same place Thus, before the act of perception takes place, 
there are, on both sides, changes going on all the time in physical 
objects, unperceived and capable of givmg rise to actual perceptions. 
But nothing that can properly be called an agent or patient exists 
until the two come within range of one another. 

When they do come within range, the powers of acting and being 
acted upon come into play. Qmck motions pass between organ and 
external object. A stream of visual light flows out from the eye 
to meet a stream of light whose structure corresponds in such a 
way that the two streams can interpenetrate one another and 
coalesce.* The marriage of these two motions generates seeing 
and colour. Physically, ‘the eye becomes filled with vision' — 
a mixture of visual fire and the fiery particles coining from the 
object. The external thing ' becomes white * ; its surface is ‘ satu- 
rated with whiteness ’. This last statement is more difficult ; the 
object is described as affected by the act of sight and acquiring 
colour. The meaning may be that the ‘ flame ' or light belonging 
to the object cannot until this moment be called ‘ colour ’ or 
' white ’. At other times the object ought not to be spoken of as 
if it possessed in itself any quality with a fixed name. 

When perception is not taking place, we are finall y told, one 
caimot have any ‘ firm notion ' of either agent or patient as ' having 
any being ’ or ‘ being any definite thing ' {elval ri). The last words 
are ambiguous. ‘ Being any definite thing ' means having any 
definite quality, such as white. ‘ Having any being ' means that 
there is strictly no such thing as an agent or patient as such : there 
is nothing that is acting or being acted upon, but only two things 
or changes with a capacity of acting and being acted upon. This 
capaaty must imply that my pen and this paper have some differ- 
ence of property when not perceived, which would explain why, when 
I do see them, the pen looks black, the paper white. Plato's point 

1 Later (184B) it will be pointed oat that there is a central mind which 
perceives rather through than tinih the several sense-ore^ans, bnt this addition 
does not invalidate the present account of the commerce between organs and 
objects 

■ The Timatus explains the process m terms of the theory which there 
assigns particles of regular form to each of the four elements. Colours are 
* a flame streammg ofi any and every body, having its particles so adjusted 
{o^ltfitTpa) to those of the visual current as to excite sensation * (67c) Cf. 
ovjtiiirpm here, 1560. The coal e scence is descnbed at Ttm 43B fi. See p. 327. 
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is that these properties, whatever they are, are alwasrs changing, 
however shghtly, and that they are not the qualities I perceive — 
my sense-objects — and so should not be called ‘ black ' or * white 

157C-D. Theaetetus accepts the theory of Perception 
In a short interlude, Theaetetus accepts the theory, while Socrates 
Hisr.laitng the authoTship. 

157c. SocR. (continues). Does all this please you, Theaetetus? 
Will you accept it as palatable to your taste ? 

Theaet. Really, I am not sure, Socrates I cannot even 
make out about you, whether you are stating this as some- 
thing you beheve or merely putting me to the test. 

SocR. You forget, my friend, that I know nothing of such 
matters and cannot claim to be producing any offspring of 
my own. I am only trying to dehver yours, and to that 
end uttering charms over yon and tempting your appetite 
D. with a variety of delicacies from the table of wisdom,* 
imtil by my aid your own behef shall be brought to light. 
Once that is done, I shall see whether it proves to have some 
life in it or not. Meanwhile, have courage and patience, 
and answer my questions bravely in accordance with your 
convictions. 

Theaet. Go on with your questioning. 

SocR. Once more, then, tell me whether you like this 
notion that nothing is, but is always becoming, good or 
beautiful or any of the other things we mentioned ? 
Theaet. Well, when I hear you explaining it as you have, 
it strikes me as extraordinarily reasonable, and to be 
accepted as you have stated it. 

The theory so accepted stands henceforth as a satisfactory account 
of that perception which Theaetetus has identified with knowledge. 
The word has now received a dearer meaning, more restricted than 
Theaetetus, perhaps, at first intended. He apparently feels no 
qualm when Socrates slips in the words ‘ good ' and ‘ beautiful ', 
as if these qualities were on the same footing with ' hot ' or ‘ white ’ 
or ‘ large ', and since his identification of knowledge with perception 
implies that there is no knowledge other than perception, he would 
have no right to object. 

^ There is no question hen of a ' sohpsist epistemology * or of a rdativism 
asserting that, if every sentient cieatnn wen annihilated, nothing would exist 
• The allusion seems to be rather to the fastidious appetite of pregnant 
women than to drugs, which an not ‘ set befbn ' the patient to be ‘ tasted of '. 
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157B-160E. The claim of Perception, so defined, to he xnfaUihle 
The next section completes the case on bdialf of Theaetetus’ 
identification of knowledge with perception. At the outset Protag- 
oras’ assertion that ‘ what appears to each man is to him ’ was 
construed as meaning that what he perceives has bemg (at any 
rate ‘ for him ’) and that his perception is infallible. Plato’s theory 
of perception has now denied that the object has ' being’ apart 
from the percipient, and has interpreted ‘ is for him ’ as meanmg 
* becomes for him '. This interjxetation, though it will finally prove 
fatal to the claim of perception to be knowledge of true reality, 
leaves untouched the riaim to infalhbihty. Socrates, whose present 
business is to make the best of Theaetetus’ hypothesis that percep- 
tion is knowledge, now brings forward this latter claim and uphold 
it against the objections commonly based on so-called delusions 
of sense, the unr^dity of dream images, the vitiated sensations of 
the diseased, and the halludnations of insanity. 

157E. SocR. Then let us not leave it incomplete. There r emains 
the question of dreams and disorders, especially madness and 
all the mistakes madness is said to make in seeing or hearing 
or otherwise misperceiving. You know, of course, that in 
all these cases the theory we have just stated is supposed 
to be admittedly disproved, on the ground that in these 
158. conditions we certainly have false perceptions, and that so 
far from its bemg true that what appears to any man also 
IS, on the contrary none of these appearances is real. 
Theaet. That is quite true, Socrates. 

Sock What argument, then, is left for one who mamtains 
that perception is knowledge, and that what appears to 
each man also ‘ is ’ for him to whom it appears ? 

Theaet. I hesitate to say that I have no reply, Socrates, 
because ]ust now you rebuked me for saying that. Really, 
B. I cannot undertake to deny that madmen and dreamers 
believe what is false, when madmen imagine they are gods 
or dreamers think they have wings and are fiymg in their 
sleep. 

SocR. Have you not taken note of another doubt that is 
raised in these cases, especially about sleeping and waking ? ^ 
Theaet. What is that ? 

SocR. The question I imagine you have often heard asked ; 

^ The tqily onr theory will make to dispose of the objection does not begm 
till 158B. Here Socrates makes a sort of preliminary answer ; Who is to 
judge between the dreamer’s conviction that his experience is real and the 
waking man’s, that it is nnr»M»] ? 
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158B. evidence could be appealed to, supposing we were 

asked at this very moment whether we are asleep or awake 
c, — dreaming all l^t passes through our Tninds or tallring 
to one another in the waking state. 

Theaet. Indeed, Socrates, I do not see by what evidence 
it is to be proved ; for the two conditions correspond in 
every circumstance like exact counterparts. The conversa- 
tion we have just had might equally well be one that we 
merely think we are carrying on in our sleep ; and when 
it comes to thinking m a dream that we are telling other 
dreams, the two states are extraordinarily alike. 

SocR. You see, then, that there is plenty of room for 

D. doubt, when we even doubt whether we are asleep or awake ; 
and in fact, our time being equally divided between waking 
and sleeping, in each condition our mind strenuously con- 
tends that the convictions of the moment are certainly 
true , so that for equal times we affirm the reality of the one 
world and of the other, and are just as confident of both. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. And the same holds true of disorders and madness, 
except that the times are not equal. 

Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. WeU, is the truth to be deaded by length or shortness 
of time? 

E. Theaet. No, that would be absurd in many ways 
SocR Have you any other certain test to show which of 
these beliefs is true ? 

Theaet. I don't think I have. 

The word aesihesis is here still used in a sense wide enough to 
mclude awareness of inner sensations and feelings and of dream- 
images. All these are, in Protagoras’ phrase, ' things that appear ’ 
to me. Since, as Socrates will point out, I cannot be aware and yet 
aware of nothing (i6oa), these objects must have some sort of 
existence ; and there is no ground for saying that my direct aware- 
ness of them is ‘ false '. 

It is true that Theaetetus (1583), instead of keeping to Socrates’ 
expressions ‘ perceptions,’ ‘ what appears ’, speaks of the dreamer 
and the maiden as * thinking ' (do^dCeiv, diavoeJaBai) or ‘ believ- 
ing’ {oleadai) what is false. This is no doubt intentional. It 
stirs in the reader the suggestion that, although there may be no such 
thing as a false awareness of sensation, there is such a thing as 
false belief. But the vital distinction between direct awareness 
and behef is not jret drawn, and Theaetetus, like most people, would 
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say indifierently of the dreamer that he ‘ has the sensation of 
flying ‘ seems to himself to be flying and ‘ imagines or believes 
he is flying When the distinction is drawn, the claim of direct 
awareness to be infallible is not shaken. No one can deny that the 
dreamer has just that experience which he does have. 

After this glimpse of the distinction between sensation or percep- 
tion and behef or judgment, the argument returns to the case of 
' perception ' and is confined to that. Socrates now disposes of the 
popular notion that the healthy or the sane man is the only measure 
of what is or appears— that wine really is in itself sweet because 
it seems sweet to the normal palate, sour only to the unhealthy. 
Since the sense-organ co-operates in producing the sensation, its 
condition at least partly determines the character of the sensation. 
The unhealthy man is not ‘ misperceiving ' a fixed quality inherent 
in the external object, which the normal m a n perceives as it really 
is. The two percipient organs are different, and these differences 
will necessarily modify the joint product of the marriage of subject 
and object. 

158E. SocR. Then let me tell you what sort of account would be 
given of these cases by those who lay it down that whatever 
at any time seems to anyone is true to him. I imagine they 
would ask this question : ‘ Tell us, Theaetetus ; when one 
thing is entirely different from another, it cannot be in any 
respect capable of behaving ^ in the same way as that other, 
can it ? We are not to understand that the thing we speak 
of is in some respects the same though different in others, 
but that it is entirely different.' 

159. Theaet. If so, it can have nothing in common, either in its 
capabihties of behaviour or in any other respect, when it is 
altogether different. 

SocR. Must we not admit, then, that such a thing i5 tinlike 
the other? 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. So if it happens that something comes to be like or 
unlike either itself or something else, we shall say that when 
it is made like it becomes the same, when unlike, dxfferent 
Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And we said earlier that there was no limi t to the 
number of things that are active or of things that are acted 
upon by them. 

Theaet. Yes. 

* By Mniut the capacity of acting or being acted upon, mentioned at 156A, 
u ^lecially meant, thongh the word has vaguer senses. 
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159. SocR. And further, that when one of these is married to a 
succession of different partners, the offspring produced will 
be not the same but different. 

B. Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Now let us take you or me or any other instance to 
which the principle applies— Socrates in health and Socrates 
ill : are we to call one of these like the other or unlike ? 
Theaet. You mean : Is the ill Socrates taken as a whole 
like Socrates in health taken as a whole ? 

SocR. You understand me perfectly : that is just what I 
mean. 

Theaet. Then of course he is unlike. 

SocR. And consequently, inasmuch as he is unlike, a differ- 
ent thing ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

c. SocR. And you would say the same of Socrates asleep or 
m any other of the conditions we mentioned ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Then any one of the objects whose nature it is to act 
upon something will, according as it finds Socrates well or 
ill, treat me as a difierent thi^ > 

Theaet. Of course it will. 

SocR. And consequently the pair of us— I who am acted 
upon and the thing that acts on me — ^will have different 
offspring in the two cases? 

Theaet Naturally. 

SocR. Now when I am in health and drink wine, it seems 
pleasant to me and sweet. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Because, in accordance with the account we accepted 
earlier, agent and patient give birth to sweetness and a 

D. sensation, both movements that pass simultaneously. The 
sensation, on the patient’s side, makes the tongue per- 
cipient, while, on the side of the wine, the sweetness, moving 
in the region of the wine,^ causes it both to be and to appear 
sweet to the healthy tongue. 

Theaet. Certainly that was what we agreed upon. 

SocR. But when it finds me in ill health, to begin with, 
the person it finds is not really the same ; for the one it now 
meets with is unlike the other. 

Theaet. Yes. 

E. SocR. And so this pair — Socrates in this condition and the 

* mfl cMw seenu to mean, as it were, ' spreading itsdf over the 

wine ' as whiteness saturated the surface of the thing seen (156X). 
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Z59E. drinking of the wine— prodnce a different offspring : in the 
r^on of the tongue a sensation of sourness, and in the region 
of the wine a sourness that arises as a movement there. The 
wine becomes, not sourness, but sour ; while I become, not 
a sensation, but sentient. 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

The assertion here that Socrates-ill is a totally different person 
from Socrates-well may seem fallacious. But the whole argument 
is confined within the limits of the earlier account of sense-percep- 
tion. Socrates is for this purpose nothing more than a bundle of 
sense-organs. If these sense-organs are perpetually changing (as 
the theory maintains), then the whole of Socrates is different at any 
two moments. So at i66b Protagoras is made to say that we have 
no right to speak of a single person continuously existing, but only 
of an infinite number, if change of quality is alwa}^ taking place, 
as it is on our Heracleitean premiss. Socrates is, accordingly, 
justified in drawing the three conclusions that follow : (i) No 
percipient can have the same sensation or perception twice, since 
both subject (organ) and object will be different , (2) No two 
percipients can have precisely .similar sensations or perceptions from 
the same object ; (3) Neither percipient nor sense-object can exist 
independently of the other. These conclusions will yield the final 
result, that no one can challenge the truth of my perception on the 
grounds that he perceives an object different from mine, and that 
that object is a quality which resides in the thing independently of 
either percipient, so that one of us must be ' misperceivmg ’ it. 

z5gE. SocR. It follows, then, (i) that, on my side, I shall never 
become percipient in just this way of any other thing , for to 
a different object belongs a different perception, and in acting 
on its percipient it is acting on ^ a person who is in a different 
condition and so a different person. Also (2) on its side, 
160. the thing which acts on me can never meet with someone else 

and generate the same offspring and come to be of just this 
quality ; for when it brings to burth another thing from 
another person, it will itself come to be of another quality. 

‘ muft ' 18 acting on ' (cf mtoOvtijiin the next clause and i6oc, 4), not 
‘ makes him a difierent person ' ; it finds a difietent person, since the sense- 
organ 18, on our Heracleitean principle, perpetually chaupng The agent 
itself is different , so the combination of a different object and a difierent 
subject must produce a different sensation. The expression mmlf nva for 
' doing something to a person ' is a slight extension of the common usages, 
cS wottly m>a, oiie oW In swclr (Ar , Wasps 697), roSni ToOro* 

iwoh^a (Hdt.) 
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i6o. Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Further, (3) I shall not come to have this sensation 
for myself } nor will the object come to be of such aquahty 
for itself. 

Theaet. No. 

SocR. Rather, when I become percipient, I must become 
percipient of something ; far I cannot have a perception 
and have it of not h i n g ; and equally the object, when it 
B. becomes sweet or sour and so on, must become so to someone : 
it cannot become sweet and yet sweet to nobody. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

SocR. Nothing remains, then, I suppose, but that it and 
I should be or become — ^whidiever expression we are to 
use— /of each other ; necessity bmds together our existence, 
but binds neither of us to an3^thing else, nor each of us 
to himself * ; so we can only be bound to one another. 
Accordingly, whether we speak of something ‘ being ’ or 
of its ‘ becoming ', we must speak of it as being or becoming 
for someone, or of something or towards something-, but 
c. we must not speak, or allow others to speak, of a thing 
as either being or becoming an5rthing ]ust m and by itself. 
That is the conclusion to whidi our argument pomts. 
Theaet. Certainly, Socrates 

SocR. And so, smce what acts upon me is for me and 
for no one else, I, and no one else, am actually perceiv- 
ing it. 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. Then my perception is true for me ; for its object 
at any moment is my reality,® and I am, as Protagoras 
says, a judge of what is for me, that it is, and of what 
IS not, ^t it is not. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

D. SocR. If, then, I am infallible and make no mistake in 
my state of mind about what is or becomes, how can I 

* Without the co-qperatioii of an object of which I am percipient, as the 
next qieech explains rotoOros = oifrair aMca> 6 ittros (159a, 7-8) 

* i.e. neither subject nor object can produce just that sensation and quality 
in conjunction with any other object or subject ; and neither of the two can 
produce ofiqmng ‘ for itself ’ without the other. 

* rift iitijt oMas rwv l/tol Smiv, what is real for me Socrates is here 
stating the claim that perception is true as having the real (ri Sv) for its 
object, as well as its claim to infalhbility, next mentioned. The weak pomt 
is that ' my reality ' is in fact only ' what becomes for me not genninely 
real m Plato's sense. Note that in his next speech Socrates speaks of what 
‘ is or btcomts 
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i 6 od . fail to have Icnovdedge of the things of which I have per- 
ception ? 

Theaet. Yon cannot possibly fail. 

SocR. So you were perfectly right in saying that knowledge 
is nothing but perception ; and it has tum^ out that these 
three doctrines coincide: the doctrine of Homer and 
Heradeitus and all their tribe that all things move like 
flowing streams ; the doctrine of Protagoras, wisest of 
men, that Man is the measure of all things ; and Theaetetus' 
E. conclusion that, on these grounds, it results that perception 
is knowledge. 

Is it not so, Theaetetus ? May we say that this is your 
newborn child which I have brought to birth ? What do 
you say ? 

Theaet. I can only agree, Socrates. 

Thus Socrates claims to have brought to light the full meaning 
of Theaetetus’ identification of knowledge with perception The 
first step was to anal}^ the nature of perception. Plato was 
forced to give his own account of the process, based on the Hera- 
deitean prindple which he accepted so far as sensible things are 
concerned He has also adopted Protagoras’ doctrine as applied 
to my immediate awareness of sense-objects, mduding dream 
images and hallucinations. In this fidd I am the measure of 
what ’ becomes for me ’ or ’ appears to me ’ , if wine tastes sour 
to me, no one can say I am mistaken because the wme really is 
sweet in itself. So perception has one of the two marks of know- 
ledge, infallibility. And, if we can accept Protagoras’ identification 
of what appears to me with what is, or is real, ignoring the addition 
' for me ’ or ‘ to me ’ and the distinction between being and becom- 
ing, the case will be complete. Socrates has, at any rate, dealt 
fairly with Theaetetus in making the best case for his candidate 
that can be made. 

x 6 oe - i 6 xb . Interlude. Critiasm begins 

A short interlude marks that the first stage of the dialectical 
process is now complete. Socrates has drawn out the full mean- 
ing of Theaetetus’ suggested definition of knowledge. The second 
stage, criticism, is now to begin. AVhat follows has sometimes 
been misunderstood through a failure to see what the scope of the 
criticism predsdy is. 

First, it is not directed against the theory of perception as a 
whole, or against those dements in the the^ which Plato has 
adopted from Heraddtus and Protagoras. If the account of the 
nature of perception were now to be rejected, obvioudy we should 
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not know what we were den}nng when we finally deny that per- 
ception is knowledge. This fabric stands iinshalfan. The process 
of percq)tion is such as it has been descnbed. The question is 
whether, being such, it possesses all the marks of knowledge. 

At the same time, Plato has to explain exactly how much he 
has taken from Heracleitus and Protagoras, and exactly where 
he refuses to follow them further. The Heradeitean dx>gma ‘ All 
things are in motion * can be accepted if ‘ all things ’ is restricted 
(as it is in the theory of percq>tion) to sensible ph3rsical objects. 
But there are other things — ^intelligible objects — to which it does 
not apply ; and these are, for Plato, the true realities. If these 
were alwa}^ changing, no true statement could ever be made and 
there could be no such thing as knowledge or discourse. Similarly, 
the Protagorean maxim, man the measure of all things, can be 
accepted if ' aU things ’ is restricted (as our theory restricts it) to 
the immediate objects of our awareness in sensation or perception, 
in which no element of judgment is supposed to be involved. But 
Protagoras’ phrase ‘ what appears to me ’ was not so restricted ; 
it included what appears ime to me, what I judge or think or 
believe to be true. Plato will deny that whatever I judge to be 
true must be true, simply, or even true io me ox for me. Hence, 
in the following argument, criticism is directed p^y against the 
claim of perception, as Plato has defined it, to be knowledge; 
partly against those elements of Heradeitean and Protagorean 
doctrme which go beyond what Plato has accepted. 

i6oe. Sock Here at last, then, after our somewhat painful 
labour, is the child we have brought to Inrth, whatever sort 
of creature it may be. His birth should be followed by the 
ceremony of carr3dng him round the hearth ^ ; we must 
look at our ofEspnng from every angle to make sure we 
i 6 i. are not taken in by a lifeless phwtom not worth the rear- 
ing. Or do you think an infant of yours must be reared 
in any case and not exposed ? Will you bear to see him 
put to the proof, and not be in a passion if your first-born 
should be taken away ? 

Theod. Theaetetus will bear it, Socrates, he is thor- 
oughly good-tempered. But do explain what is wrong with 
the condusion. 

SocR. You have an absolute passion for discussion, 
Theodorus. I like the way you take me for a sort of bag 

1 The Amphidronua was held a few days after birth The m&nt received 
its name and was associated with the family cnlt by being carried round the 
central hearth. 
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z6x. full of aiguments, and imagine I can easUy pull out a proof 
B. to show that our conduaon is wrong. You don’t see what 
is happening : the arguments never come out of me, they 
always come from the person I am talking with. I am 
only at a slight advantage in having the skill to get some 
account of the matter from another’s wisdom and entertain 
it with fair treatment. So now, I shall not give any explana- 
tion myself, but try to get it out of our fnend. 

Theod. That is better, Socrates ; do as you say. 

161B-163A. Some objections against Protagoras 
Theodoras is here drawn into the discussion, to mark that the 
first objections will be made against his personal Mend, Protagoras. 

161B. SocR. Well then, Theodorus, shall I tell you a thing that 
surprises me in your Mend Protagoras ? 
c. Theod. What is that? 

SocR. The opening words of his treatise. In general, I 
am delighted with his statement that what seems to any- 
one also is ; but I am surprised that he did not begm his 
Truth with the words : The measure of aU things is the 
pig, or the baboon, or some sentient creature still more 
uncouth. There would have been something magnificent 
in so disdainful an opening, telling us that all the tune, 
while we were admiring him for a wisdom more than mortal, 

D. he was in fact no wiser than a tadpole, to say nothing of 
any other human being. What else can we say, Theodorus ? 
If what every man believes as a result of perception is 
indeed to be true for bun ; if, just as no one is to be a 
better judge of what another experiences, so no one is 
better entitled to consider whether what another thinks 
is true or false, and (as we have said more than once) every 
man is to have his own beliefs for himself alone and they are 
all right and true — ^then, my Mend, where is the wisdom of 

E. Protagoras, to justify bis setting up to teach others and to 
be handsomely paid for it, and where is our comparative 
ignorance or liie need for us to go and sit at his feet, when 
each of us IS himself the measure of his own wisdom ? 
Must we not suppose that Protagoras speaks in this way to 
flatter the ears of the public ? I say nothing of my own 
case or of the ludicrous predicament to which my art of 
midwifery is brought, and, for that matter, this whole busi- 
ness of philosophic conversation; for to set about over- 
hauling and testing one another’s notions and opinions when 
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162. those of each and every one are right, is a tedious and mon- 
strous display of folly, if the Truth of Protagoras is reaUy 
truthful and not amusing herself with oracles dehvered 
from the unapproachable shnne of his book. 

Thhod. Protagoras was my friend, Socrates, as you were 
saying, and I would rather he were not refuted by means 
of any admissions of mine. On the other hand, I cannot 
resist you against my convictions ; so you had better go 
back to Theaetetus, whose answers have shown, in any case, 
how well he can follow your meaning. 

B. SocR. If you went to a wrestling-school at Sparta, Theo- 
doras, would you expect to look on at the naked wrestlers, 
some of them makmg a poor show, and not strip so as to 
let them compare your own figure ? 

Theod Why not, if they were likely to listen to me 
and not insist, just as I beheve I shall persuade you to 
let me look on now ? The limbs are stiff at my age ; and 
instead of dragging me into your exercises, you will try 
a fall with a more supple youth. 

SocR. Well, Theodoras, as the proverb says, ‘ what likes 
you mislikes not me.’ So I ^ have recourse to the 

c. wisdom of Theaetetus. 

Tell me, then, first, Theaetetus, about the pomt we have 
just made : are not y<m surprised that you should turn 
out, all of a sudden, to be every bit as wise as any other 
man and even as any god ? Or would you say that Protag- 
oras’ maxim about the measure does not apply to gods 
just as much as to men ? 

Theaet. Certainly I think it does ; and, to answer your 
question, I am very much surprised. When we were dis- 

D. cussing what they mean by saying that what seems to 
anyone really is to him who thinks it so,^ that appeared 
to me quite satisfactory ; but now, all in a moment, it has 
taken on a very different complexion. 

SocR. That, my fnend, is because you are young ; so you 
lend a ready ear to clap-trap and it convinces you. Protag- 
oras or his representative will have an answer to this. 
He will say : ‘ You good people sitting there, bojrs and 
old men together, this is all clap-trap. You drag in the 
gods, whose existence or non-existence I expressly refuse 

E. to discuss in my speeches and writings, and you count 

1 The ambignity of Sokcu', mclnding ' what stvms ' (rd 8oKoai>), which might 
mean only percqition, and ' he who thinks ‘ or ‘ jtidgss ‘ toicSv), la here neatly 
illustrated 
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162E. upon appeals to the vulgar such as this : how strange that 
any human individual is to be no wiser than the lowest 
of the brutes 1 You go entirely by what looks probable, 
without a word of argument or proof. If a mathematician 
like Theodorus elected to argue from probability in geometry, 
he wouldn't be worth an ace. So you and Theodorus might 
consider whether you are going to allow questions of this 
163. importance to be settled by plausible appeals to mere 
likelihood.' 

Theaet. Well, you would not think that right, Socrates, 
any more than we should. 

SocR. It seems, then, we must attack the question in 
another way. That is what you and Theodorus think. 
Theaet. Certainly we must. 

Socrates has brought against Protagoras two objections, which 
are not of equal cogency, (i) Why not ' Pig the measure of all 
things ’ ? On the level of mere sensation, man has no privil^ed 
position. The pig, or the anthropomorphic god (if such a being 
exists), is just as much the measure of his own sensations. Plato, 
who confined his acceptance of the maxim to that level, would 
admit this. But Protagoras went beyond sensation and per- 
ception to include under ‘what seems to me’ what I think or 
judge to be true. The serious objection is : ( 2 ) ‘ If what every 
man believes as the result of perception is to be true for him 
how can any man be wiser than another ? Here Plato piarts 
company with Protagoras. When we return to these objections, 
we shall deny that every man is the measure of the truth of his 
own judgments. 

163A-164B. Objections to a simple identification of Perceiving and 
Knowing 

Meanwhile, Protagoras having registered his protest against 
clap-trap, the question of judgment is dropped. Socrates turns 
to some preliminary criticisms of Theaetetus’ proposition : Per- 
ception is knowledge. These oitidsms are made here because 
Protagoras will be able to answer them presently in his Defence. 
They take ' perception ’, as we have now analjrsed it, in the strictest 
and narrowest sense, and point out that we shall find ourselves in 
curious difi&culties if we assert that such perception is the only 
form of knowledge. The objections are later called captious or 
'eristic', not because they are invalid, but because they take 
Theaetetus' statement more literally than he intended. They 
serve a purpose by calling attention to various meanings of the 
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word ‘ know ’ {ihtlaxaujdai). (i) I am said to ' know ’ Syriac * 
when I understand the meaning of written or spoken s3rmbols. 
(2) I ‘ know ' Socrates when I have become acquainted with a certain 
person by sense-perception and possess a record of this acquaintance 
in memory. In neither of these senses can ‘ I know ’ be simply 
equated with ‘ I am perceiving It is necessary and fair to make 
Theaetetus see what a simple identification of perceiving and 
‘ knowing ' commits him to. 

163A. Sock. Let os look at it in this way, then — ^this question 
whether knowledge and perception are, after all, the same 
thing or not. For that, you remember, was the point to 
which our whole discussion was directed, and it was for 
its sake that we stirred up all this swarm of queer doctrines, 
wasn’t it ? 

Theaet. Quite true. 

B. Sock WeU, are we going to agree that, whenever we 
perceive something by dght or hearing, we also at the same 
time know it? Take the case of a foreign language we 
have not learnt. Are we to say that we do not hear the 
sounds that foreigners utter, or that we both hear and 
know what they are sa3dng? Or again, when vre don't 
know our letters, are we to mamtain that we don't see 
them when we look at them, or that, since we see them, 
we do know them ? 

Theaet. We shall say, Socrates, that we know just so 
much of them as we do see or hear. The shape and colour 
of the letters we both see and know ; we hear and at the 
c. same time know the rising and falling accents of the voice ; 
but we neither perceive by sight and hearing nor yet know 
what a schoolmaster or an interpreter could tell us about 
them. 

Sock. Well done, Theaetetus. I had better not raise 
objections to that, for fear of checking your growth.* But 
look, here is another objection threatening. How are we 
going to parry it ? 

Theaet. What is that ? 

D. Sock. It is this. Suppose someone to ask : ‘ Is it possible 

^ SvpurA inCoToaSat (Xenophon), ypiftfura hUmaSaL, 

* Somtes might object that to * know ' a language does not mean hearing 
nnmtelhgible sounds or seeing black marks on paper, but to know the meaning, 
which we do not see or hear But Plato does not want to embark on a dis- 
cussion of what it IS we know when we know the meaning of words. That 
would involve bnngmg m the Forms, which he is determined, so far as posstbleh 
to leave out of account So the pomt is not pressed. 
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163D. for a man who has once come to know something and 
still preserves a memory of it, not to know just that thing 
that he remembers at the moment when he remembers 
it ? ' This is, perhaps, rather a long-winded way of putting 
the question. I mean : Can a man who has become ac- 
quainted 1 with something and remembers it, not know it ? 
Theaet. Of course not, Socrates; the supposition is 
monstrous. 

SocR. Perhaps I am talking nonsense, then. But con- 
sider : you call seeing ‘ perceiving and sight ‘ perception ', 
don’t you? 

Theaet. I do. 

E. SocR. Then, according to our earlier statement,* a man 
who sees something acquires from that moment knowledge 
of the thing he sees ? 

Theaet. Yes 

SocR. Agam, you rec(^;nise such a thing as memory ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Memory of nothing, or of somethmg ? 

Theaet. Of something, surely 

SocR. Of what one has become acquamted with and per- 
ceived — that sort of things? 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. So a man sometimes remembers what he has seen ? 
Theaet. He does. 

SocR. Even when he shuts his eyes ? Or does he forget 
when he shuts them ? 

Theaet. No, Socrates ; that would be a monstrous thing 
to say. 

164. SocR. All the same, we shall have to say it, if we are to 
save our former statement. Otherwise, it goes by the 
board. 

Theaet. I certainly have a suspicion that you are right, 
but I don't quite see how. You must tell me. 

SocR. In this way. One who sees, we say, acquires know- 
ledge of what he sees, because it is agreed that sight or 
perception and knowledge are the same thing. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. But suppose this man who sees and acquires know- 
ledge of what he has seen, shuts his eyes ; then he remembers 
the thing, but does not see it. Isn’t that so ? 

* luuSdmn here is wider than ' learn and equivalent to the phrase ' come 
to know something ’ (Arum^usv ytvdo^ai) above 

* The simple identification of perceiving with knowing, recalled at 163A. 
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164. Theaet. Yes. 

B. SocR. But ‘ does not see it ’ means ' does not know it 
since ‘ sees ' and ‘ knows ’ mean the same. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. Then the conclusion is that a man who has come 
to know a thing and still remembers it does not know it, 
since he does not see it; and we said that would be a 
monstrous conclusion 
Theaet. Qmte true. 

SocR. Apparently, then, if you say that knowledge and 
perception are the same thing, it leads to an impossibihty. 
Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Then we shall have to say they are different. 
Theaet. I suppose so. 

In this argument memory first comes into sight. Remembering 
is a kmd of knowing different from perceiving as we have analysed 
it We seem to have immediate awareness of past objects not now 
given in the actual process of perception. If Theaetetus’ definition 
of knowledge as perception is to be saved, ‘ perception ’ must be 
stretched to cover awareness of memory-objects Smce there would 
be no objection to that, Socrates here breaks off what threatens 
to become a mere dispute about words. The conclusion stands, 
however, that ‘ I know ’ has other meanings than ‘ I am (now) 
perceiving ’. And the nature of memory will call for analysis later. 

164C-165E. Socrates undertakes to defend Protagoras 
In an interlude Socrates consents to state, on Protagoras’ behalf, 
a reply to the criticism urged against Man the measure of all things. 
Incidentally, he adds another * enstic ’ objection to Theaetetus’ 
equation of perceiving with knowing. 

164c. SocR. What, then, can knowledge be? Apjparently we 
must begin all over agam. But wait a moment, Theaetetus. 
What are we doing ? 

Theaet. Doing about what ? 

SocR. It seems to me we are behaving towards our theory 
like an ill-bred gamecock who springs away from his adver- 
sary and starts crowing over him before he is beaten. 
Theaet. How so ? 

SocR. It looks as if we were content to have reached an 
agreement resting on m^e verbal consistency and to have 
got the better of the theory by the methods of a professional 
controversialist. We profess to be seeking wisdom, not 
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164D. competing for victory, but we are unconsciously behav- 
ing just like one of those redoubtable disputants. 

Theaet. I still don’t understand what you mean. 

SocR. Well, I will try to make the point clear, so far as I 
can see it. We were aslring whether one who had become 
acquainted with something and remembered it could fail to 
know it. Then we pointed out that a man who shuts his 
eyes after seeing something, remembers but does not see ; 
and so concluded that at the same moment he both remem- 
bers the thing and does not know it. That, we said, was 
impossible. And so no one was left to tell Protagoras’ 
tale^, or yours either, about knowledge and perception 
being the same thing. 

E. Theaet. So it appears. 

SocR. I fancy it would be very different if the author of 
the first story were still ahve. He would have put up a 
good fight for his offspring. But he is dead, and here are 
we trampling on the orphan. Even its appomted guardians, 
like Theodorus here, will not come to the rescue. However, 
we will step mto the breach ourselves and see that it has fair 
play. 

Theod. In point of fact, Socrates, it is rather CaUias, son 
165. of Hipponicus,* who is Protagoras’ trustee My own mchna- 
tions diverted me at rather an early age from abstract dis- 
cussions to geometry. All the same, I shall be grateful for 
any succour you can give him. 

SocR. Very good, Theodorus You shall see what my help 
will amount to. For one might commit oneself to even 
stranger conclusions, if one were as careless m the use of 
language as we commonly are m our assertions and denials. 
Am I to enlarge upon this to you or to Theaetetus ? 

Theod. To the company in general , but let the younger 
man answer your questions. It will not be such a disgrace 
B. to him to be caught tripping. 

SocR. Let me put, then, the most formidable poser of all, 
which I take to be this : Can the same person know some- 
thing and also not know that which he knows ? 

Theod. Well, ‘Theaetetus, what are we to answer ? 
'Theaet. That it is impossible, I suppose. 

SocR. Not if you say that seeing is knowing. How are 
you going to deal with a question that leaves no loophole, 

> A proverbial expression. 

■ A wealthy amateur of sophistry, who had entertained Protagoras on his 
visit to Athens. 
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165B. when you are trapped hke a beast in a pit and an imperturb- 
able gentleman puts his hand over one of your eyes and asks 
c. if you can see his coat with the eye that is covered ? 
Theaet. I suppose I should say : No, not with that one, 
but I can with the other. 

Sock. So you both see and do not see the same thing at 
the same tune ? 

Theaet. Yes, in a sort of way. 

SocR. Never mind about the sort of way, he will reply ; 
that was not the question I set you, but whether, when 
you know a thing, you also do not know it. In this instance 
you are obviously seeing something you don’t see, and you 
have agreed that seeing is knowing and not seeing is not 
knowing. Now draw your conclusion. What is the con- 
sequence? 

D. Theaet. Well, I conclude that the consequence contradicts 
my thesis. 

SocR. Yes, and you might have been reduced to the same 
condition by a number of further questions : whether know- 
ing can be keen or dim ; whether you can know from dose 
at hand what you cannot know from a distance, or know the 
same thing with more or less intensity. A mercenary skir- 
misher in the war of words might lie m wait for you armed 
with a thousand such questions, once you have identified 
knowledge and perception. He would make his assaults 
upon hearing and smelling and suchlike senses and put you 

E. to confusion, sustaining his attack until your admiration 
of his mestimable skill betrayed you into his toils , and 
thereupon, leading you captive and bound, he would hold 
you to ransom for such a sum as you and he might agree 
upon.^ 

And now, perhaps, you may wonder what argument 
Protagoras will find to defend his position. Shall we try 
to put it mto words? 

Theaet. By all means. 

The ‘ most formidable ' objection here added is, like the earlier 
ones, valid against Theaetetus' position, smce he has accepted the 
account of perception as the commerce between a sense-organ and 
an external object. If that is what perception is, then to identify 
it with knowledge does lead to these absurdities The objections 

1 Protagoras, if a pupil objected to the fee he charged, made him swear 
m a temple how much he thought what he had learnt was worth Protag. 
328 b ; At., 1164a, 24. 
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do not touch Protagoras, who did not limit kno^edge to perception. 
They are called captious because they only apply to Theaetetus' 
statement when that is taken more literally than he meant, and do 
not apply to Protagoras, upon whom Socrates has seemed to father 
all this complex of doctrines he has constructed by his dialectical 
combinations. Such cavils do not dispose of the whole point of 
view which Theaetetus meant to bring forward, and we do not want 
to quarrd about words. Further, they do not impair Plato’s own 
doctrine of the nature of sense-perception, or shake the claim of 
perception, as so defined, to 3neld infallible awareness of a pnvate 
ob]ect, an element mthat doctrine borrowed from Protagoras himself. 
It still remains to be shown why Plato refuses to call such awareness 
‘ knowledge ’. Accordingly, he admits frankly that the whole posi- 
tion has not been disposed of by means of a few essa)rs in sophistical 
disputation. 

165E-168C. The Defenu of Protagoras 
The Defence now put by Socrates into the mouth of Protagoras 
falls into three mam divisions. First comes a protest against the 
‘ captious ’ objections and a reply to them. The central and most 
important part attempts to meet the really da m aging criticism of 
Protagoras himself * If every naan is the measure of his own judg- 
ments, how can Protagoras set up to be wiser than others ? Finally, 
in a peroration, the sophist is (ironically) represented as exhorting 
the dialectician to argue senously, not catching at words, but trying 
to understand what the opponent really means. 

SoCR. No doubt, then, Protagoras will make all the pomts 
we have put forward m our attempt to defend him, and 
166. at the same time will come to close quarters with the assail- 
ant, dismissing us with contempt.^ ‘ Your admirable Soc- 
rates ', he will say, ‘ finds a httle boy who is scared at being 
asked whether one and the same person can remember and 
at the same time not know one and the same thing. When 
the child is frightened mto saying No, because he cannot 
foresee the consequence, Socrates turns the conversation so 
as to make a figure of fun of my unfortunate self. You take 
things much too easily, Socrates. The truth of the matter 
IS this : when you ask someone questions in order to canvass 
some opimon of mme and he is found tnpping, then I am 

1 Protagoras will both (tc) urge, as we have done lor him, that we are 
talking clap-trap (1620), that verbal disputation is futile (164B) and we must 
use words mote carefully (idja), and (koI) will come to gnps (not with ns, but) 
with the sophistic slnmudier and his armoury of enstic cavils, dequamg us 
for our feeble suirender to such weapons 
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i66. refuted only if his answers are such as I should have given ; 
B. if they are different, it is he who is refuted, not I. For 
instance, do you think you will find anyone to admit that 
one’s present memory of a past impression is an impression 
of the same character as one had during the original expen- 
ence, which is now over ? It is nothing of the sort Or 
again, will anyone shrink from admitting that it is possible 
for the same person to know and not to know the same thing ? 
Or, if he IS frightened of sa3dng that, will he ever allow that 
a person who is changed is the same as he was before the 
change occurred ; or rather, that he is one person at all, 
and not several, indeed an infimte succession of persons, 
c. provided change goes on happraung — ^if we are really to be 
on the watch against one another’s attempts to catch at 
words ? 

Protagoras here makes three replies : (i) The first is to the objec- 
tion (163D) : You admit I can remember and so ‘ know ’ an object 
I am not now seeing , but you say ‘ I do not see ’ = ' I do not 
know ’ ; therefore I do not know what I remember, and we have 
the contradiction * I know and do not know the same thing Protag- 
oras replies : The image before my memory is not the same thtng 
as a present sense-impression or even like it. So it is not true that 
I know (remember) and do not know (see) the same thing AU 
that the objection in fact established was that ' perception ’ must 
be stretched to indude awareness of memory images. 

(2) ‘ No one will shrink from admitting that the same person can 
know and not know the same thing.' This repbes to the ' most 
formidable ' puzzle of the man with one eye open, one shut (i66b). 
Theaetetus did suggest the answer : If we identify perception with 
the ph3^cal commerce between organ and object, one of my eyes 
does know tbe object, tbe other does not. Tl^ reply was brushed 
aside ; and if we shrink from it, Protagoras says, another answer 
is ready. 

(3) We have no right to speak of a person as the same at different 
moments. This reply is based on the theory of perception itself, 
which holds that the subject (oigan) never remains the same for 
two moments together. Socrates himself has used this premiss for 
his condusion at i6oa : No one can have the same perception twice. 
We have, in fact, spoken all through as if the phsrsical organ were 
the subject that perceives, and the person a mere bundle of sense- 
organs Hence we could argue that Socrates-well was ‘ totally 
different ', as a measure of the sweetness or sourness of wine, from 
Socrates-ill. If the subject, as well as the object, is perpetually 
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changing, objections which turn upon the same person knowing and 
not knowing the same thing fall to the ground. 

Thus the captious objections to Theaetetus’ position are disposed 
of. We now turn to Ptotagoras’ own doctrine and Socrates' cnti- 
dsms of that {i6ic fi.). 

i66c SocR. (coniinues). ‘ No,’ he will say ; ‘ show a more 
generous spint by attacking what I actually say , and prove, 
if you can, that we have not, each one of us, his peculiar 
perceptions, or that, granting them to be peculiar, it would 
not follow that what appears to each becomes — or is, if we 
may use the word ‘ is ' — ^for him alone to whom it appears 
With this talk of pigs and baboons, you are behaving like 
a pig yourself,^ and, what is more, you tempt your hearers 
D. to treat my writings in the same way, which is not fair. 

So much for the objection : ‘ Why not pig the measure of all 
thing s ? ’ That reaUy needs no answer. For the rest, Socrates 
will not attempt to ^prove the propositions here asserted . that 
each man has his pnvate sensations and perceptions, which are 
infallible. This was precisely the Protagorean element adopted by 
Plato himself. Protagoras is not responsible for Theaetetus’ sugges- 
tion, interpreted as asserting that knowledge consists solely of such 
perceptions On the other hand, the doctnne ‘ man the measure ’ 
was not confined to perception, but included judgment. To this 
extension it was objected • If each man is the measure of his own 
judgments or behefs, how can one be wiser than another ? Here 
we come to the core of the Defence, which attempts to explain how 
one man can be wiser than another, although every man’s judgments 
are true for him. 

i66d. Scx:r. {coiUinues). ' For I do indeed assert that the truth 
is as I have wntten . each one of us is a measure of what is 
and of what is not , but there is all the difference m the 
world between one man and another just in the very fact 
that what is and appears to one is different from what is 
and appears to the other. And as for wisdom and the 
wise man, I am very far from saymg they do not exist. 
By a wise man I mean precisely a man who can change 
any one of us, when what is bad appears and is to him, and 
make what is good appear and be to him. In this statement, 
again, don’t set off m chase of words, but let me explain 

* The pig, m Greek, is an. emblem of stupidity {AnoBla). Loch. 1690 ; * Would 
not any pig know . ’ Ctc , Ac Post i, 5, 18 : non sus docet Msnenam 

This remark is less ofiensive than the Kn gimh sounds 
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i66e. still more clearly what I mean. Remember how it was put 
earher in the conversation : to the sick man his food appears 
sour and is so ; to the healthy man it is and appears the 
opposite. Now there is no cjdl to represent either of the 
two as wiser — ^that cannot be — nor is the sick man to be 
167. pronounced unwise because he thinks ^ as he does, or the 
healthy man wise because he thinks differently. What is 
wanted is a change to the opposite condition, because the 
other state is better. 

‘ And so too in education a change has to be effected from 
the worse condition to the better ; only, whereas the 
physician produces a change by means of drugs, the sophist 
do^ it by discourse It is not that a man makes someone 
who previously thought what is false think what is true 
(for it is not possible either to think the thmg that is not 
or to think anything but what one experiences, and all 
B. experiences are true) , rather, I should say, when someone 
by reason of a depraved condition of mind has thoughts of 
a like character, one makes him, by reason of a sound 
condition, think other and sound thoughts, which some 
people ignorantly call true, whereas I should say that one 
set of thoughts is better than the other, but not in any way 
truer.* And as for the wise, my dear Socrates, so far from 
calling them frogs, I call them, when they have to do with 
the body, physiaans, and when they have to do with plants, 
husbandmen For I assert that husbandmen too, when 
plants are sickly and have depraved sensations, substitute 
c. for these sensations that are sound and healthy * ; and 
moreover that wise and honest public speakers substitute 
in the community sound for unsound views of what is 
1 ’ Thinks ' judges ' (Sofilfn). here replaces ' appears ’ {^ytoBat) What 
18 meant is the judgment statmg the fact of a sense-impression • ' This food 
seems and is to me sour ' If Socrates' earher expression, ' what every man 
behoves as the result of perception ' {S Sr 8t’ aMijatoK Sofdls. idm) is restricted 
to such judgments, they are not ignorant or foolish judgments , nor are they 
false 

• The text is doubtful The best sense is obtamed by taking tIs (167A, 7) 
as the subject of a single sentence from iml (a, 6) to oMfv (b, 4) Read 
vavtip^ and xPWi with W ) and omit'M ^aniaiiara (with Diels, 

Vors * 11, 225) It 18 the sophist, not the xpyvrij t{is, that ' makes ' the change 
to sound thoughts The reading will then be explamed as an attempt 
to provide the imlttn following it with a subject, made by someone who did 
not see that rlr (govenung the earher iirolijet, a 7) is still the subject 

' Omitting Tc Kal iXifitis Diels' suggestion {Vors * u, 225) < 3 <rrf mil iXifisU 
gives a wrong sense, for the unhealthy sensa^ns are also true The con> 
jectnres iXifitlas (Scbleiennacher), i^tis (Dite), viBas (Richards) are not con- 
vmdng. 
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167c. right. For I hold that whatever practices seem right and 
laudable to any particular State are so, for that State, so 
long as it holds by them. Only, when the practices are, in 
any particular case, imsound for them, the wise man sub- 
stitutes others that are and appear sound. On the same 
principle the sophist, since he can in the same manner gmde 
his pupils in the way they should go, is wise and worth a 

D. considerable fee to them when their education is com- 
pleted. In this way it is true both that some men are wiser 
than others and that no one thinks falsely; and you, 
whether you like it or not, must put up with being a measure, 
since by these considerations my doctrine is saved from 
shipwreck.^ 

In this central section there is no reason to doubt that Socrates 
is doing what he professes to do— defending Protagoras’ thesis as 
Protagoras, if he were alive, would himself have defended it.* 
The form of the argument is necessarily adapted to the context ; 
but the contents are, m all probabihty, Protagorean. Protagoras 
was the first to claim the title of ‘ Sophist ’, with its suggestion of a 
superior wisdom.* He must have reconciled this claim with his 
doctrine that all opimons are equally true, and can only have done 
so by arguing, as he does here, that some opimons are ‘ better 
though not truer, than others, and that his own business, as an edu- 
cator, was to substitute better opimons for worse. The analogy 
of the husbandman substituting sound and healthy sensations in 
plants is an archaic touch,* suggesting that Plato may be drawing 
on Protagoras’ own writings. Protagoras’ special profession was 
to educate men and make them good citizens , and he taught the 
art of Rhetoric, which was to enable the pubhc speaker to offer 
good counsel to the assembly in an effective form He must have 
held the corresponding view, here stated, about the laws and cus- 
toms ol States, considered as the indgments or decisions of 

the community. Such laws and customs are ‘ right ’ for that 
community so long as it holds by them ; but a wise statesman can 
tiy to substitute others that are ' better ’ or ' sounder '. We may 
conclude that Plato here is fairly reproducing the standpoint of the 
historic Protagoras. 

* o^ltnu i Uyot seems to allude to /tB$os iirMtro i np<t>Tay 6 pnot, 164D. Cf. 
Rtp 62IB (Mot ioMi! icat oitc dwMrro. 

* Cf H Gompen, Sophtstik u RMonk, p 261 ■ Protag 317B 

* Fs -Anst , planhs 815a, 15, sttnbntes to Anaxagoras and Empedocles 
the view that pluts have sensation and pleasure and pam The analogy 
between physician, hnsbandman, and educator recurs at Protag 334, and 
Symp. 187A, both places where I^to is using earher material. 
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What, then, does the Defence actually maintain ? The aignment 
advances, by stages, from the position where Plato has already 
agreed with Protagoras to the position which he will challenge in 
the sequel. 

(1) At the level of physical sensations or perceptions, it has been 
admitted (159-160) that a sick man's abnormal sensations are not 
less ‘ true ' than the healthy man’s normal ones, and that they are 
partly determined by his own state of body. The ph5^cian, 
Protagoras argues, is called m to change that state, because it is 
generally agreed, by physicians and patients alike, that the healthy 
sensations are ‘ better ’. ‘ Better ’ presumably means ' more 
pleasant ' ; and each man is the sole judge of what he finds pleasant. 
The physician can be called ‘ wise ' b<»:ause he knows how to change 
the worse state to a better. The point that remains obscure is 
what sort of knowledge enables him to do this. 

(2) The position of the educator is said to be analogous to the 
physician’s ; it is his business to change our mental condition from 
unsound to sound, so that our judgments, beliefs, opinions, may be 
sounder, though not truer. The crucial statement is : ‘ It is not 
that a man makes someone who previously thought what is false 
think what is true ; for it is not possible either to think the ttung 
that is not or to think anything beyond what one experiences, 
and all experiences are true.’ The last words refer to Socrates’ 
objection : ’ If what every man believes as a result of perception 
IS mdeed to be true for him ; if, just as no one is to be a better judge 
of what another experiences (ndOoc), so no one is better entitled 
to consider whether what another thinks (doiav) is true or false ’, 
where is the superior wisdom of Protagoras ? Protagoras’ reply, 
‘ No one can think an}rthing beyond what he expenences, and all 
experiences are true ’, refers primarily to judgments wluch are 
supposed merely to register the fact of a present sensation ; I 
judge that this wine seems sour to me. No one can challenge the 
truth of such a judgment. But in the same breath Protagoras 
extends this claim to all judgments or behefs in the general state- 
ment : ' It is impossible to think the thing that is not ’, i.e., to 
think what is fake. The educator cannot, therefore, substitute 
truer behefs ; but only ‘ sounder ’ ones. What ' sounder ’ means is 
left obscure. It does not mean ‘ normal ’, for that would set up the 
majonty as a norm or measure for the minority. It can only mean 
more useful or expedient : a sound belief is one that u>tU produce 
better effects in the future.^ * Better effects ', again, must mean 
effects that will seem better to me when the sophist has trained me. 

* Protagoras' position should not be confnsed with modem Pragmatism, 
which does not assert that all behefs must be equally true 
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I shall then prefer my new beliefs to those which I now prefer. 
The same argument applies to the laws and customs of the State. 
' Whatever practices seem right (dbcaia) and laudable (xcuLd) to 
any particular State are so, for that State, so long as it holds by 
them Thus it is legally right and socially approved that Moham- 
medans should have several wives, Englishmen one only. But a 
statesman may try to substitute ‘ sounder ' customs. This again 
can only mean ' more expedient ' : an Englishman persuadmg 
Turks to adopt monogamy can only urge that the results will seem 
better to the converted Turk. 

Such IS Protagoras’ position. The Defence now ends with a 
peroration, in which Protagoras lectures Socrates for frivohty and 
the points outstanding for serious criticism are recalled. 

167D. SocR. (cottiinues). ' Now if you can dispute this doctrine in 
prindpile, do so by argument stating the case on the other 
side, or by a.sking questions, if you prefer that method, 
which has no terrors for a man of sense ; on the contrary 
it ought to be specially agreeable to him Only there is 
E. this rule to be observed : do not conduct your questioning 
unfairly. It is very unreasonable that one who professes 
a concern for virtue should be constantly guilty of unfair- 
ness in argument. Unfairness here consists in not observing 
the distinction between a debate and a conversation. A 
debate need not be taken seriously and one may trip up an 
opponent to the best of one’s power ; but a conversation 
should be taken in earnest ; one should help out the other 
party and bnng home to him only those shps and fallacies 
168. that are due to himself or to his earher instructors. If 
you follow this rule, your assoaates will lay the blame for 
their confusions and perplexities on themselves and not on 
you ; they will like you and court your soaety, and dis- 
gusted with themselves, will turn to philosophy, hoping to 
escape from their former selves and become different men. 
But if, hke so many, you take the opposite course, you will 
reach the opposite result : instead of turning your com- 
B. panions to philosophy, you will make them hate the whole 
business when they get older. So, if you will take my 
advice, you will meet us in the candid spirit I spoke of, 
without hostihty or contentiousness, and honestly consider 
what we mean when we say that all things are in motion 
and that what seems also is, to any individual or com- 
munity. The further question whether knowledge is, or 
is not, the same thing as perception, you will consider as a 
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i68b. consequence of these principles, not (as you did just now) 
c. basing your argument on the common use of words and 
phrases, which the vulgar twist into any sense they please 
and so perplex one another in all sorts of ways.' 

So the Defence ends. The coitral part was confined to genuine 
Protagorean doctrme ; but here we are reminded that Socrates’ 
dialectical construction has included also the Heracleitean flux and 
Theaetetus’ claim that perception is the same thing as knowledge. 
All three elements still await serious criticism, and they are dealt 
with separately in the sequel, (i) The Protagorean thesis — Every 
judgment true for him who makes it — ^is refuted for the individual 
(169D-171C) and for the State (177C-179B) ; next (2) the unrestricted 
doctrine — All things are in motion — ^is denounced as fatal to all 
discourse {1790-183B) ; and (3) the identification of perception 
with knowledge is finally rejected (i 84 B-i 86£). 

168C-169D. Interlude 

In an mterlude Theodorus is again drawn into the discussion. 
This marks that the next section of the argument is directed against 
his friend Protagoras, who is not held responsible for the two other 
theses. 

i68c. SocR. {continues). Such, Theodorus, is my contribution to 
the defence of your fnend — ^the best I can make from my 
small means. Were he alive to speak for himself, it would 
be a much more impressive affair. 

Theod. You are not senous, Socrates ; your defence was 
most spirited. 

SocR Thank you, my friend. And now, did you notice 
how Protagoras was reproaching us for taking a child to 

D. argue with and using the boy’s timidity to get the better 
of his own position m what he called a mere play of wit, 
in contrast to the solemnity of his measure of all things, 
and how he exhorted us to be serious about his doctrine ? 
Theod. Of course I did, Socrates. 

SocR. What then ? Do you think we should do as he sas^s ? 
Theod. Most certainly. 

SocR. Well, the company, as you see, are all children, 
except yourself. If we are to treat his doctrine seriously, 

E. as he enjoins, you and I must question one another. So 
we shall at any rate escape the charge of making light of it 
by discussing it with bo}^. 

Theod. Why, surely Theaetetus can follow up such an 
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i68e. investigation better th an a great many men with long 
beards. 

Socs. But not better than you, Theodoras. So don't 
imagme that you have no duty to your departed friend, but 
can leave it to me to make the best defence for him. Please 
169. come with us a little of the way at any rate — ^just until we 
know whether, in the matter of mathematical demonstrations, 
you cannot help being a measure, or everybody is }ust as 
competent as you in geometry and astronomy and all the 
other subjects you are supposed to excel in. 

Theod. It is no easy matter to escape questioning in your 
company, Socrates. I was deluded when I said you would 
leave me in peace and not force me into the ring like the 
Spartans : you seem to be as unrelentmg as Skuron. The 
B. Spartans tell you to go away if you will not wrestle, but 
Antaeus is more in your line : you will let no one who comes 
near you go until you have stripped him by force for a trial 
of strength. 

SocR. Your comparisons eimctly ht what is wrong with me, 
Theodoras ; but my capacity for endurance is even greater. 
I have encounter^ many heroes in debate, and times 
without number a Heracles or a Theseus has broken my head ; 
c. but I have so deep a passion for exercise of this sort that 
I stick to it all the same. So don’t deny me the pleasure 
of a trial, for your own benefit as well as mme. 

Theod. I have no mote to say ; lead me where you will. 
You are like Fate : no one can elude the toils of aigument you 
spin for him. But I shall not be able to oblige you beyond 
the point you have proposed 

SocR. Enough, if you will go so far. And please be on 
the watch for fear we should be betrayed mto arguing 
D. frivolously and be blamed for that again. 

Theod. I will try as well as I can. 

169D-171D. Criticism of Protagoras’ doctrine as extended to all 
judgments 

Socrates now opens the attack on the genuinely Protagorean 
doctrine put forward m the central part of the Defence — the exten- 
sion of the maxim, Man the measure, beyond the field of immediate 
perception (where we accepted it) to all judgments. 

Our origi^ objection (i6id) was : If edl judgments are true to 
him who makes them, how can one man be wiser than another ? 
In the Defence Protagoras was represented as ' conceding ' that some 
are wiser than others, and this might seem to weaken his case. 
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Socrates now observes that we ought to make sure of this step by 
deducing it formally from what Protagoras certainly did say, 
namely, that ‘ what seems to each man is to him ftesumably, 
Plato wishes to avoid the imputation of attnbuting to Protagoras 
a statement which did not appear just in that form m his writings. 

169D. SocR. Let us begin, then, by coming to grips with the 
doctrine at the same pomt as before. Let us see whether 
or not our discontent was justified, when we criticised it 
as making every individual self-suffiaent in wisdom. Pro- 
tagoras then conceded that some people were superior in 
the matter of what is better or worse, and these, he said, 
were wise. Didn't he? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. If he were here himself to make that admission, 
E. instead of our conceding it for him in our defence, there 
would be no need to reopen the question and make sure of 
our ground ; but, as things are, we might be said to have 
no authority to make the admission on his behalf. So it 
will be more satisfactory to come to a more complete and 
clear agreement on this particular point ; for it makes a 
considerable difference, whether this is so or not. 

Theod. That is true. 

SocR. Let us, then, as briefly as possible, obtam his 
agreement, not through any third person, but from his 
170. own statement. 

Theod. How ? 

SocR. In this way. He says — doesn’t he ? — that what 
seems true ^ to anyone is true for him to whom it seems so ? 
Theod. He does. 

Sock. Well now, Protagoras, we are expressmg what seems 
true to a man, or rather to all men, when we say that 
everyone without exception holds that in some respects he 
is wiser than his neighbours and m others they are wiser 
than he. For instance, in moments of great danger and 
distress, whether m war or in sickness or at sea, men regard 
as a god anyone who can take control of the situation and 
B. look to him as a saviour, when his only point of superiority 
is his knowledge. Indeed, the world is full of people looking 
for those who can instruct and govern men and animals and 
direct their doings, and on the other hand of people who 
think themselves quite competent to undertake the teaching 

^ ri toKoOv here, as the context shows, mean ‘ what seems true ’ Since 
Protagoras' mmin covered judgment, the in te rpretation is perfectly fair. 
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170B. and governing. In all these cases what can we say, if not 
that men do hold that wisdom and ignorance exist among 
them ? 

Theod. We must say that. 

Sock. And they hold that wisdom lies m thinking truly, 
and ignorance in false belief ? 
c. Theod. Of course. 

Sock. In that case, Protagoras, what are we to make of 
your doctrine? Are we to say that what men think is 
alwa3rs true, or that it is sometimes true and sometimes 
false ? From either supposition it results that their thoughts 
are not always true, but both true and false. For consider, 
Theodorus. Are you, or is any Protagorean, prepared to 
maintain that no one regards anyone else as ignorant or as 
making false judgments ? 

Theod. That is incredible, Socrates. 

D. SocR. That, however, is the inevitable consequence of the 
doctrine which makes tnan the measure of all things. 
Theod. How so? 

Sock. When you have formed a judgment on some matter 
in your own mind and express an opuion about it to me, 
let us grant that, as Protagoras' theory says, it is true for 
you ; but are we to understand that it is impossible for us, 
the rest of the company, to pronounce any judgment upon 
your judgment ; or, if we can, that we always pronounce your 
opinion to be true ? Do you not rather find thousands of 
opponents who set their opinion against yours on every 
occasion and hold that your judgment and belief are 
false ? 

E. Theod. I should just think so, Socrates ; thousands and 
tens of thousands, as Homer says ; and they give me all 
the trouble in the world. 

SocR. And what then ? Would you have us say that in 
such a case the opinion you hold is true for yourself and 
false for these tens of thousands ? 

Theod. The doctrine certainly seems to imply that. 
SocR. And what is the consequence for Ihotagoras himself ? 
Is it not this : supposing that not even he believed in man 
being the measure and the world in general did not beheve 
it either— as in fact it doesn’t— then this Truth which he 
171. wrote would not be true for anyone ? If, on the other hand, 
he did beheve it, but the mass of manldn d does not agree 
with him, then, you see, it is more false than true by just 
so much as the unbelievers outnumber the beUevers. 
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171. Theod. That follows, if its truth or falsity varies with 
each individual opinion. 

SocR. Yes, and besides that it involves a really exquisite 
conclusion.^ Protagoras, for his part, admitting as he does 
that everybody’s opinion is true, must acknowledge the 
truth of ^ opponents’ belief about his own belief, where 
they thinlf he is wrong. 

Theod. Certainly. 

B. SocR. That is to say, he would acknowledge his own belief 
to be false, if he admits that the behef of those who think 
him wrong is true ? 

Theod. Necessarily. 

SocR. But the others, on their side, do not admit to them- 
selves that they are wrong. 

Theod. No. 

SocR. Whereas Protagoras, once more, according to what 
he has written, admits that this opinion of theirs is as true 
as any other. 

Theod. Evidently. 

SocR. On all hands, then, Protagoras included, his opmion 
will be disputed, or rather Protagoras will jom m the 
general consent — ^when he admits to an opponent the truth 
c. of his contrary opinion, from that moment Protagoras 
himself will be adnutting that a dog or the man in the 
street is not a measure of anything whatever that he 
does not understand Isn’t that so? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. Then, since it is disputed by everyone, the Truth 
of Protagoras is true to nobody — ^to himself no more than 
to anyone else. 

Theod. We are running my old friend too hard, Socrates. 
SocR. But it is not clear that we are outrunning the truth, 
my friend. Of course it is likely that, as an older man, he 
D. was wiser than we are ; and if at this moment he could pop 
his head up through the ground there as far as to the neck, 
very probably he would eiqiose me thoroughly for talking 
such nonsense and you for agreeing to it, before he sank 
out of sight and took to his heels. However, we must do 
our best with such lights as we have and continue to say 
what we think. 

* Sextns, Math vu, 389, says that an argument of this form, known as 
‘ turmng the tables ’ («cpirpoini), was used against Protagoras by Democritus, 
as well as by Plato here. 
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Socrates' last words probably do not mean that Protagoras would, 
in Plato's opinion, have had any valid answer to make. The argu- 
ment has fairly deduced, on Protagoras' own principles, the conse- 
quences of asserting that what every man thinks true is true for 
him. It does follow for Protagoras' opponents that his doctnne 
is not true, and, for Protagoras himself, that their belief in its 
falsity is true for them. 

X7ID-Z72B. Restatement of the question : wherein lies the superiority 
of the wise ? 

This argument, however, is ad hominem. The real issue between 
Protagoras and Plato is too serious to be disposed of so hghtly, 
and Socrates now gives the conversation a graver turn. He begins 
by restating the premiss on which all, including Protagoras, are 
agreed : that one man can be wiser than another. Wherem can 
such superiority lie ? Not in the field of imm ediate perception of 
sense-qualities : there (as Plato is careful to note once more) 
we have agreed with Protagoras that each man is the measure of 
what IS, or rather ‘ becomes ', for him. But the Defence itself 
claimed a superiority in wisdom for the physiaan, the educator, 
and the statesman. All these undertake to change our condition 
and make ' better ' things ‘ appear and be ' to the individual or 
to the State. We have still to mquire what this profession imphes. 

171D. Sock, {continues). Now, for instance, must we not say that 
everyone would agree at least to this ; that one man can 
be wiser or more ignorant than another ? 

Theod. I certainly think so. 

Sock. And further, shall we say that the doctrine would 
find its firmest footing in the position we traced out in 
E. our defence of Protagoras : that most things — ^hot, dry, 
sweet, everything of that sort — are to each person as they 
appear to him ? Whereas, if there is any case in which the 
theory would concede that one man is superior to another, 
it might consent to admit that, in the matter of good or bad 
health, not any woman or child — or animal, for that matter 
— knows what is i^olesome for it and is capable of curing 
itself ; but that here, if anywhere, one person is superior 
to another. 

Theod. I should certainly say so. 

172. SocR. And agam in social matters, the theory will say 
that, so far as good and bad customs or rights and wrongs 
or matters of religion are concerned, whatever any State 
makes up its mmd to enact as lawful for itself, really is 
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172. lawful for it, and in this field no individual or State is wiser 
than another. But ^ere it is a question of la3ring down 
what is for its advantage or disadvantage, once more there, 
if anywhere, the theory will admit a Terence between 
two advisers or between the decisions of two different 
States in respect of truth, and would hardly venture to 
assert that any enactment which a State supposes to be 
B. for its advantage will quite certainly be so. 

The position taken up in the Defence is here restated fairly. 
The doctor has some wi^om or knowledge justifying his offer to 
change my condition to one in which things he calls ‘ better ' will 
appear and be to me. His case is parallel to that of the statesman, 
who uses his eloquence to recommend a change of custom or of 
law or a practicsd pohcy. If ‘ right ' means simply what is en- 
joined by law and a ‘ good custom ' one that is in fact socially 
approved, no State can claim to be wiser than another. But 
anyone who comes forward to recommend a change must claim 
that it will produce ' better ' results, that is to say, results which 
will appear as more advantageous when the change has been 
effected. When we return to this point later, it will be argued 
that the doctor's or the statesman’s present judgment about what 
will be more advantageous m the future conflicts, ex hypothesi, 
with the judgment of his unconverted hearers, and that both cannot 
be true. This argument, however, is not developed until after 
the * digression ', which now follows. 

172B-177C. Digression : the contrast of Philosophy and Rhetoric 

The occasion of this digression has not been well understood. 
Socrates breaks off at this point to suggest that some who ‘ do not 
argue altogether as Protagoras does ' may not accept the analogy 
that has just been drawn between the doctor’s concern with the 
bodily health of the individual and the statesman's concern with 
questions of right and wrong. They will deny that ' right ’ has 
any meaning at all other than what is publicly decreed at any 
time. This, as Socrates says, raises a larger issue than the argu- 
ment we were just embarking upon with Protagoras. 

172B. SocR. (continues). But, in that field I am speaking of — in 
right and wrong and matters of religion— people ^ are ready 
to affirm that none of these things is natural, with a reality 
of its own, but rather that the public decision becomes true 

* The subject of the plural ^tXovm is not the same as the singular subject 
(i Uyoi) of the previous sentences, and accordingly not Frotagoreans but (as 
Campbell says) ‘ certain persons who are presently defined '. 
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172 B. at the moment when it is made and remains true so long 
as the decision stands ; and those who do not atgne alto- 
gether as Protagoras does carry on their philosophy on 
these lines.^ 

But one theory after another is coming upon us, Theo- 
c. dorus, and the last is more important than the one before. 

Editors have not seen clearly that this sentence does not amplify 
the preceding one, but introduces a new position held, not by 
Protagoras, but by people who do not state their position 
altc^ether as Protagoras stated his. Their view is the ‘more 
important ' theory, involvmg larger issues than the restricted 
position we have just ascribed to Protagoras, the consideration of 
which is accordingly postponed. 

What is this larger theory ? Those who hold it are not ‘ incom- 
plete Protagoreans ', but go further than Protagoras himself. They 
deny the analogy between ph 3 ^cal quahties (hot, dry, sweet, etc ) 
and moral quahties like ' just ’. The hot and the cold, the dry 
and the moist, they will say, exist ‘ by nature ' ; and they would 
agree with Protagoras that the fact that one contrary appears to 
me, the other to you, is consistent with their having an objective 
being of their own. But ‘ just ' and ‘ unjust ’, they say, have no 
status in Nature ; they are mere creations of convention or of the 
public decision of the community. We have no evidence that 
Protagoras went so far as this.* It is the extreme position formu- 
lated in the Republic by Thrasymachus, who demes that ' right ' 
has any natural vahdity : the word means nothing more than what 
the most powerful element in the State decrees for its own advan- 
tage (rd xQv KQelrxovoq av/npigov). He would reject the distinction 
Socrates has just drawn between what is laid down as lawful and 
what is decided upon as advantageous [av/jupigovra). When 
Socrates argued in the Republic (as he will later in the Theaetetus) 
that the strongest element in the State may be mistaken about 
its own advantage, Thrasymachus was not convinced. The 
atheists of Laws X (8^ fi.) draw the same contrast between Nature 
and convention. Fire, Air, Water, and Earth exist by nature and 

1 Reading md Sooi yt Xtyoun "Omi a» Xiyan would mean ‘ all who 

do not aigne and we should then have to understand (with M Diis and 
others) all who do not go so fat as Protagoras But these people go further. 
It 18 not true that everyone who stops short of Protagoras' position holds the 
extreme view here stated. 

* His qieech in the Protagoras 320 B. recognises innate moral instincts of 
oHiit and Sheti, existing m all men before society is formed Education 
m virtue is a development of these natural instmcts by a socialising process, 
making men good citisens of their own States. 
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chance, without design ; and by the interplay of their active 
powers — ^hot, cold, dry, moist, etc. — ^produce the whole physical 
cosmos. But art or design arises only later ; it is mortal and of 
mortal origin. The whole of legislation, custom, and religion is 
‘ not by nature, but by art Conventions differ in different com- 
mimities. ‘ What is right (rd dbcata) has no natural existence at 
all ; but men are perpetually disputing about it and altering it, 
and whatever alteration they make at any time is at that time 
authoritative, owing its existence to design and the laws, not in 
any way to nature ’ (889E). This is precisely the position stated 
here, the extreme consequence of making man the measure of 
all things, but a consequence never, so far as we know, drawn by 
Protagoras himself, who did not dream of subverting the basis of 
morality. 

To Plato this thesis is the position of the arch-enemy , the 
whole of the Republic is a reply to it Here, acknowledging that 
it cannot be attributed to Protagoras, Socrates drops for a time 
the criticism of Protagoras’ own theory, and replies indirectly m 
the ‘ digression ’ that follows. A direct treatment would demand 
a repetition of the contents of the Republic and arguments sup- 
porting the Platomc thesis that the moral Forms, Justice and 
the rest, do ‘ exist by nature with a being of their own But the 
Forms are to be excluded, so far as possible, from this conversation, 
which discusses the claim of the world of appearances to yield 
knowledge without mvoldng the mtelhgible world. So Plato is 
content to mdicate his answer by reviving the contrast drawn m 
the Gorgtas and the Republic between the orator of the law com! 
or the Assembly and the true statesman, the philosopher whose 
knowledge hes m that other realm of reahty. The whole digression 
IS studded with allusions to the Republic, and in the course of it 
the moral Forms are plainly, though unobtrusively, mentioned. 

172c. Theod. Well, Socrates, we have time at our disposal 

SocR. Evidently. And it strikes me now, as often before, 
how natural it is that men who have spent much time m 
philosophical studies ^ should look ridiculous when they 
appear as speakers in a court of law. 

Theod. How do you mean ? 

SocR. When you compare men who have knocked about 
from their youth up in law courts and such places with 
others bred in philosophical pursuits, the one set seem to 
D. have been trained as slaves, the others as free men. 

* 0iXooopla has often a wide meaning covering all liberal studies (as at 143D) 
or ' culture ' (as m Isocrates). 
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172D. Theod. In what way ? 

SocR. In the way you spoke of : the free man alwas^s 
has time at his disposal to converse in peace at his leisure. 
He will pass, as we are doing now, from one argument to 
another— we have just reached the third ; like us, he will 
leave the old for a fresh one which takes his fancy more ; 
and he does not care how long or short the discussion may 
be, if only it attains the truth. The orator is always talking 
E. against time, hurried on by the clock ; there is no space 
to enlaige upon any subject he chooses, but the adversary 
stands over him ready to recite a schedule of the points 
to which he must con^e himself. He is a slave disputmg 
about a fellow-slave before a master sitting in judgment 
with some defimte plea in his hand ; and the issue is never 
indifferent, but his personal concerns are always at stake, 
173. sometimes even his life. Hence he acquires a tense and bitter 
shrewdness ; he knows how to flatter his master and earn his 
good graces, but his imnd is narrow and crooked. An 
apprenticeship m slavery has dwarfed and twisted his growth 
and robbed him of his free spirit, driving him into devious 
vfzys, threatening him with fears and dangers which the 
tenderness of youth could not face with truth and honesty ; 
so, turning from the first to lies and the requital of wrong 
B. with wrong, warped and stunted, he passes from youth 
to manhood with no soundness in him and turns out, in 
the end, a man of formidable intellect — as he imagmes. 

So much for the orator, Theodorus. Shall I now describe 
the philosophic quire to which we belong, or would you 
rather leave that and go back to our discussion? We 
must not abuse that freedom we claimed of r ang in g from 
one subject to another. 

Theod. No, Socrates ; let us have your description first, 
c. As you said quite rightly, we are not the servants of the 
argument, which must stand and wait for the moment 
when we choose to pursue this or that topic to a conclusion. 
We are not in a court under the judge’s eye, nor in the 
theatre with an audience to criticise our philosophic evolu- 
tions. 

SociL Then, if that is your wish, let us speak of the leaders 
in philosophy ; for the weaker members may be neglected. 
D. From their youth up they have never known the way to 
market-place or law court or council chamber or any other 
place of public assembly ; they never hear a decrM read 
out or look at the text of a law ; to take any interest in 
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173D. the rivalries of political diqaes, in meetings, dinners, and 
merrymakings vrith flute^ls, never occurs to them even 
in dreams. Whether any fellow-dtizen is well or ill bom 
or has inherited some defect from his ancestors on either 
side, the philosopher knows no more than how many pints 
of water there are in the sea. He is not even aware that 
E. he knows nothing of all this; for if he holds aloof, it is 
not for reputation's sake, but because it is really only his 
body that sojourns in his dty, while his thought, disdaining 
all such thmgs as worthless, takes wings, as Pindar says, 

‘ beyond the sky, beneath the earth ’, searching the heavens 
and measuring the plains, everywhere seeking the tme 
174. nature of ever3dhing as a whole, never sinking to what hes 
close at hand. 

Theod. What do you mean, Socrates ? 

SocR The same thing as the story about the Thracian 
maidservant who exercised her wit at the expense of Thales, 
when he was looking up to study the stars and tumbled 
down a well. She scoffed at him for being so eager to 
know what was happening in the sky that he could not 
see what lay at his feet Anyone who gives his hfe to philo- 
B. sophy is open to such mockery. It is true that he is unaware 
what his next-door neighbour is doing, hardly knows, 
indeed, whether the creature is a man at all ; he spends 
all his pains on the question, what man is, and what powers 
and properties distinguish such a nature from any other.^ 
You see what I mean, Theodorus ? 

Theod. Yes ; and it is true. 

Socs. And so, my friend, as I said at first, on a public 
c. occasion or in pnvate company, in a law court or anywhere 
else, when he is forced to talk about what lies at his feet 
or IS before his eyes, the whole rabble will join the maid- 
servants in laughing at him, as from inexperience he walks 
blmdly and stumbles into every pitfall. His terrible 
clumsiness makes him seem so stupid. He cannot engage 
m an exchange of abuse,* for, never having made a study 
of anyone’s pecuhar weaknesses, he has no personal scandals 
to bring up ; so m his helplessness he looks a fool. When 
D. people vaunt their own or other men's ments, his unaffected 
laughter makes him conspicuous and they think he is 
frivolous. When a despot or king is eulogised, he fanaes 
* A clear allusion to the theory of Forms. The teal object of knowledge 
is the Foorm * Man ', not individual men. 

' A constant feature of forensic speeches at Athens. 
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1741). he is hearing some keeper of swine or sheep or cows being 
congratulated on the quantity of milk he has squeezed 
out of his flock ; only he r^ects that the animal that 
princes tend and milk is more given than sheep or cows 
to nurse a sullen grievance, and that a herdsman of this 
sort, penned up in his castle, is doomed by sheer press of 
E. work to be as rude and uncultivated as the shepherd in 
his mountain fold. He hears of the marvellous wealth of 
some landlord who owns ten thousand acres or more , but 
that seems a small matter to one accustomed to think of 
the earth as a whole. When they harp upon birth — some 
gentleman who can point to seven generations of wealthy 
ancestors — ^he thinks that such commendation must come 
from men of purblind vision, too uneducated to keep their 
175. eyes fixed on the whole or to reflect that any man has 
had countless m3mads of ancestors and among them any 
number of rich men and beggars, kings and slaves, Greeks 
and barbarians. To pride oneself on a catalogue of twenty- 
flve progenitors going back to Heracles, son of Amphitryon, 
strikes him as showing a strange pettmess of outlook. He 
laughs at a man who cannot rid his mind of foolish vanity 
B. by reckoning that before Amphitryon there was a twenty- 
fifth ancestor, and before him a fiftieth, whose fortunes 
were as luck would have it. But m all these matters the 
world has the laugh of the philosopher, partly because he 
seems arrogant, partly because of his helpless ignorance 
in matters of daily life. 

Theod. Yes, Socrates, that is exactly what happens. 
Sock. On the other hand, my friend, when the philosopher 
drags the other upwards to a height at which he may 
c. consent to drop the question ‘ What injustice have I done 
to you or you to me ? ’ and to think about justice and 
injustice in themselves, what each is, and how they differ 
from one another and from anything else ^ ; or to stop 
quoting poetry about the happmess of kings or of men with 
gold in store and think about the me aning of kingship and 
the whole question of human happiness and misery, what 
their nature is, and how humanity can gain the one and 
escape the other — ^in all this field, when that small, shrewd, 
D. legal mind has to render an account, then the situation is 
reversed. Now it is he who is dizzy from hanging at such 
an unaccustomed height and looking down from mid-air. 

1 The moral Forms are here openly mentioned, and there are allusions to 
the aHq^ory of the Cave in Rap. vi 
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175D. Lost and dismayed and stammering, he will be laughed at, 
not by maidservants or the uneducated— they will not see 
\riiat is happening — ^but by everyone whose breeding has 
been the antithesis of a slave’s. 

Such are the two characters, Theodorus. The one is 
E, nursed in freedom and leisure, the philosopher, as you call 
him. He may be excused if he looks foolish or useless 
when faced with some menial task, if he cannot tie up bed- 
clothes into a neat bundle or flavour a dish with spices and 
a speech with flattery. The other is smart in the dispatch 
of all such services, but has not learnt to wear his doak like 
176. a gentleman, or caught the accent of discourse that will 
rightly celetnrate the true life of happiness for gods and 
men 

Theod. If you could convince everyone, Socrates, as you 
convince me, there would be more peace and fewer evils in 
the world. 

SocR. Evils, Theodorus, can never be done away with, for 
the good must alwajrs have its amtrary ; nor have they any 
place in the divine world ; but they must needs haunt this 
region of our mortal nature. That is why we should make 
all speed to take flight from this world to the other ; and 
B. that means beconung like the divine so far as we can, and 
that again is to become righteous with the help of wisdom. 
But It IS no such easy matter to convince men that the 
reasons for avoiding wickedness and seeking after goodness 
are not those which the world gives. The right motive is 
not that one should seem innocent and good — that is no 
better, to my thinking, than an old wives’ tale — but let us 
state the truth m this way. In the divine there is no 
c. shadow of unrighteousness, only the perfection of righteous- 
ness ; and nothing is more like the divine than any one of 
us who becomes as righteous as possible. It is here that a 
man shows his true spirit and power or lack of spirit and 
nothingness. For to know this is wisdom and excellence of 
the genuine sort ; not to know it is to be manifestly blind and 
base. All other forms of seeming power and intelligence 
in the rulers of soaety are as mean and vulgar as the 
D. mechanic's .skill in handicraft. If a man’s words and deeds 
are unrighteous and profane, he had best not persuade him- 
self that he is a great man because he sticlu at nothing, 
glorying in his dume as such men do when th^ fancy that 
others say of them : They are no fools, no useless burdens 
to the ea^, but men of the right sort to weather the storms 
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176©. of public life. Let the truth be told : they are what they 
fancy they are not, all the more for deceiving themselves ; 
for they are ignorant of the very thing it most concerns 
them to know— the penalty of injustice. This is not, as they 
imagine, stripes and death, which do not always fall on the 
E. wrong-doer, but a penalty that cannot be escaped. 
Theod. What penalty is that ? 

SocR. There are two patterns, my friend, in the unchange- 
able nature of things, one of divine happiness, the other of 
godless misery — a truth to which their folly makes them 
177. utterly bhnd, unaware that in doing injustice they are grow- 
ing less like one of these patterns and more like the other. 
The penalty they pay is the life they lead, answering to the 
pattern they resemble. But if we tell them that, unless 
they rid themselves of their superior cunning, that other 
region which is free from all evil will not receive them after 
death, but here on earth they will dwell for all time in some 
form of life resembling their own and in the soaety of things 
as evil as themselves, all this will sound like foolishness to 
such strong and unscrupulous minds. 

Theod So it will, Socrates. 

B. SocR. I have good reason to know it, my friend. But 
there is one thing about them : when you get them alone 
and make them explain their objections to philosophy, then, 
if they are men enough to face a long examination without 
running away, it is odd how they end by finding their own 
arguments unsatisfying ; somehow their flow of eloquence 
runs dry, and they become as speechless as an infant. 

All t^, however, is a digression ; we must stop now, 
c. and dam the flood of topics that threatens to break in and 
drown our original argument. With your leave, let us go 
back to where we were before. 

Theod. For my part, I rather prefer listening to your 
digressions, Socrates ; they are easier to follow at my time 
of life. However, let us go back, if you like. 

The tone of this digression goes beyond the Gorgias and the 
Phaedo and is far removed from the humanity of Socrates, 
who certainly knew the way to the market-place, though he 
deliberately kept out of politics. There is a foretaste of C3micism 
in the emphatic contempt of wealth and high birth. The main 
contrast is not between the life of contemplation and the active life, 
to which, in a reformed society, the philosopher king would acknow- 
ledge his doty to descend. M^y saints, like Teresa, have led very 
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active lives without abandoning the joys of contemplation. The 
life contrasted with the philosopher's is at first that of the rhetorician, 
and towards the end that of the man trained in rhetoric to be the 
ruler of soaety, the strong-minded man who will stick at nothing 
and thinks himself a ‘ realist ’ because he has no conception of the 
reality of ideals — a familiar figure in the post-war world of Plato's 
manhood, as in our own. It is an easy conjecture that some part 
of this tirade was inspuod by Plato’s experiences at the court of 
Syracuse. 

The allusions to the allegory of the Cave, the passage about the 
true meaning of kingship, happiness, and justice, are intended to 
recall the whole argument of the Republtc, with its doctrine of the 
divme, intelligible region of Forms, the true objects of knowledge. 
This is no mere digression ; it indicates — ^what cannot be directly 
stated — the final cleavage between Platonism and the extreme 
consequences of the Protagorean thesis. The Theaetetus here opens 
a window upon the world of true being , but the vision must be 
closed. Our concern at present is only with the world of appear- 
ances and its claim to 3deld knowledge. 

1770-179C. Refutation of the Defence of Protagoras 
The argument is now resumed at the pomt where it was dropped 
(172A), when the genumely Protagorean position had been isolated 
from extraneous elements. That position is now stated again, to 
mark that we have been straying beyond it. Socrates proceeds to 
refute the defence he put forward earher on Protagoras’ behalf. 

177c. SocR. Very well. I think the point we had reached was 
this. We were saying that the believers in a perpetuaUy 
changing reality and in the doctrine that what seems to 
an mdividual at any time also is for him would, in most 
matters, strongly insist upon their prinaple, and not least 
in the case of what is right they would maintain that any 
D. enactments a State may decide on certainly are right for 
that State so long as they remain in force ; but when it 
comes to what is good, we said that the boldest would not 
go to the length of contending that whatever a State may 
believe and declare to be advantageous for itself is in fact 
advantageous for so long as it is declared to be so — unless 
he meant that the name ' advantageous ’ would continue 
to be so applied ; but that would be turning our subject 
mto a joke. 

Theod. Certainly. 
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X77E. SocR. We 'will suppose, then, that he does not mean the 
name, but has in view the thing that bears it. 

Theod. We will.i 

SocR. Whatever name the State may give it, advantage 
is surely the aim of its legislation, and all its laws, to the 
full extent of its belief and power, are laid down as being 
for its own best profit. Or has it any other object in 'view 
when it makes laws ? 

178 . Theod. None. 

SocR. Then does it also hit the mark every time? Or 
does every State often miss its aun completely ? 

Theod. I should say that mistakes are often made. 

SocR. We may have a still better chance of getting every- 
one to assent to that, if we start from a question covering 
the whole class of things whidi include the advantageous. 
It is, I suggest, a thing that has to do with future time. 
When we legislate, we make our laws with the idea that they 
will be advantageous m time to come. We may call this 
class ' what is going to be '. 

B. Theod. Certainly. 

SocR. Here, then, is a question for Protagoras or anyone 
else who agrees with him * According to you and your 
fnends, Protagoras, man is the measure of all things — of 
white and heavy and light and everything of that sort. 
He possesses in himself the test of these things, and beheving 
them to be such as he experiences them, he beheves what 
is true and real for him. Is that right ? 

Theod. Yes. 

SocR. Is it also true, Protagoras (we shall continue), that 
c. he possesses within himself the test of what is going to be in 
the future, and that whatever a man believes will be, actually 
comes to pass for him who believes it? Take heat, for 
example. When some layman believes that he is going to 
catch a fever * and that this hotness is going to exist, and 
another, who is a phjrsician, believes the contrary, are we 
to suppose that the future event will turn out in accordance 
with one of the two opinions, or in accordance with both 
opinions, so that to the physidan the patient will not be hot 
or in a fever, while he will be both these things to himself ? 

^ It IS not a question of the State giving the name ' advantageous ' to any 
class of actions it enjoins. L^islation must be understood to imply a judg- 
ment that the conduct prescribed will have good efiects 

'mipcr^ 18 subject of Aij^otfeu, cf. Pka$ir. 251A. Itfcts kclL Sspfttfrqc 
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178c. TBeod. That would be absurd. 

SocR. And on the question whether a wine is going to be 

D. sweet or dry, I imagine the vine-grower's judgment is authori- 
tative, not a flute-player’s. 

Theod. Of course. 

SocR. Or again, on the question whether a piece of music 
is going to be in tune or not, a g3minastic trainer would not 
have a better opinion than a musician as to what the trainer 
himself will later judge to be in good tune. 

Theod. By no means. 

SocR. And when a feast is being prepared, the guest who is 
to be invited, supposing him not to be an expert m cookery, 
will have a less authoritative opinion than the confectioner 
upon the pleasure that will result. We will not dispute yet 

E. about what already is or has been pleasant to any indivi- 
dual ; but about what will in the future seem and be to 
anyone, is every man the best judge for hims elf, or would 
you, Protagoras, — at least m the matter of the arguments 
that any one of us would find convmcing for a court of law 
— ^have a better opimon beforehand than any untramed 
person? 

Theod. Certainly, Socrates, in that matter he did emphati- 
cally profess to be superior to everybody. 

SocR. Bless your soul, I should think he did. No one 
179. would have paid huge sums to talk with him, if he had not 
convmced the people who came to him that no one whatever, 
not even a prophet, could judge better than he what was 
going to be and appear in the future. 

Theod. Quite true. 

SocR. And legislation, too, and the question of advan- 
tageousness are matters concerned with the future ; and 
everyone would agree that a State, when it makes its laws, 
must often fail to hit upon its own greatest advantage ? 
Theod. Assuredly. 

SocR. Then we may quite reasonably put it to your master 
B. that he must admit that one man is wiser than another and 
that the wiser man is the measure, whereas an ignorant 
person like myself is not in any way bound to be a measure, 
as our defence of Protagoras tried to make me, whether I 
liked it or not. 

Theod. I think that is the weakest point in the theory, 
Socrates, thou|^ it is also assailable in that it makes otha 
people’s opinions valid when, as it turns out, they hold 
Protagoras’ assertions to be quite untrue. 
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179c. SocR. There are many other ways, Theodorus, of assailing 
sudi a position and proving that not every opinion of every 
person is true. 

The Defence of Protagoras is thus refuted. The argument which 
' turns the tables ' is reaffirmed by Theodorus ; and it has been 
shown that not all judgments can be true. When the patient and 
the doctor disagree about what the patient’s experiences will be 
at some future time, they are disagreemg about the same fact, which 
is not at the moment part of the private experience of either, so 
that he might claim to be the only possible judge. They cannot 
both be right. No more can two politicians who dispute whether 
some law or decree will have good efiects for the State. Protagoras' 
own jirofession as an educator of good atizens rested entirely on 
his claim to be a better judge than his pupils of what they would, 
when educated, find to be good for them. 

1790-181B. The extreme HeradeiUan position, contrasted with Par- 
menides' denial of all motion and change 
Plato has now shown why he will not accept the Protagorean 
position as extended by its author to judgments which go beyond 
the individual’s unmediate and pnvate experience of his present 
sensations. But within this narrower field he has himself accepted 
the position, and built it mto his own account of the nature of per- 
ception. We must now return to that account and consider the 
second element, drawn from the flux doctrme of Heracleitus. With 
what reservations and restrictions are we to adopt the principle 
that all things are perpetually in motion ? 

179c. Sock, {continues). But with regard to what the individual 
eiqieriences at the moment — the source of his sensations and 
the judgments in accordance with them — ^it is harder to 
assail the truth of these. Perhaps it is wrong to say 
‘ harder ' ; maybe they are unassailable, and those who 
assert that they are transparently dear 1 and are instances 
of knowledge may be in the right, and Theaetetus was not 
beside the mark when he said that perception and know- 
D. ledge were the same thing. 

We must, then, look more dosely into the matter, as our 
defence of Protagoras enjoined, and study this moving 

^ Ci. Phaedrut 350c, ‘ throngh the cUarut of the seiisra, sight, we apprehend 
beauty m the perfect charness of its radiance ’ (Std iyapytardnis ala$i/iouot 
orlXfion iyapyiorara) Plato will contend that perception of sensible quah- 
ties, though infallible in the sense above defined, does notreveal tmer^ty 
and is therefore not knoaiedge 
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179D. reality, ringing its metal to hear if it sounds true or cracked. 
However that may be. there has been no inconsiderable 
battle over it and not a few combatants. 

Theod. An3rthing but inconsiderable ; in Ionia, indeed, it 
is actually growing in violence. The followers of Heradeitus 
lead the quire of this persuasion with the greatest vigour. 
SocR. All the more reason, my dear Theodorus, to look into 
it carefully and to follow their lead by tracing it to its 
E. source. 

Theod. By all means. For there is no discussing these 
principles of Heradeitus — or, as you say, of Homer or still 
more andent sages — ^with the Ephesians themsdves, who 
profess to be familiar with them ; you might as well tallr 
to a maniac. Faithful to their own treatises they are 
hterally in perpetual motion ; their capadty for staying 
still to attend to an argument or a question or for a quiet 
180. mterchange of question and answer amounts to less than 
nothin g , or rather even a imnus quantity is too strong an 
expression for the absence of the least modicum of repose 
m these gentry.* When you put a question, they pluck 
from their quiver little oracular aphorisms to let fly at you ; 
and if you try to obtam some account of their meaning, 
you will be instantly transfixed by another, barbed with 
some newly forged metaphor. You will never get anywhere 
with any of them , for that matter they cannot get anywhere 
with one another, but they take very good care to leave 
B. nothing settled either in discourse or in their own minds ; 
I suppose they think that would be something stationary 
— a thing they will fight against to the last and do their 
utmost to banish from the umverse. 

SocR. Perhaps, Theodorus, you have seen these gentlemen 
in the fray and never met them in their peaceable moments ; 
mdeed they are no friends of yours. I dare say they keep 
such matters to be explained at leisure to their pupils whom 
they want to make like themselves. 

Theod. Pupils indeed I My good friend, there is no such 
c. thing as a master or pupil among them ; they spring up like 
mushrooms. Each one gets his inspiration wherever he can, 
and not one of them thinks that another imderstands any- 
thing. So, as I was going to say, you can never bring them 

> Taking ri oiS’ oMy (' not even notlung ' = a minns quantity) as tbs 
subject of dtnppi^i, ' is excessive (an exaggerated estimate) with reqiect to 
the absence of even a htUe quietness in them ’. For vp6t. cJ. Soph. 258A, 5 ; 
Phaeio 75A, 9. 
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i8oc. to book, either with or without their consent. We must 
take over the question ourselves and try to solve it like a 
problem. 

SocR. That is a reasonable proposal. As to this problem, 
then, have we not here a tradition from the ancients who 

D. hid their meaning from the common herd in poetical figures, 
that Ocean and Tethys, the source of all things, are fiowmg 
streams and nothing is at rest ; and do not the modems, 
in their superior wisdom, dechire the .same quite openly, 
in order that the very cobblers may hear and understand 
their wisdom and, abandoning their simple faith that some 
things stand stiU while others move, may reverence those 
who teach them that everything is in motion ? 

But I had almost forgotten, Theodoras, another school 

E. which teaches just the opposite, that reahty ' is one, immov- 
able : “ Being “ is the name of the All and much else that 
men like Mehssus and Parmenides maintain in opposition to 
all those people, telling us that all things are a Unity which 
stays still within itself, having no room to move in. How are 
we to deal with all these combatants ? For, little by little, our 

* Reading aXop (for otav), itcUirrop -nkUa. mtpri Span' ttpat. There is 
no reason to doubt that this verse stood m the text of Parmenides used 
by Plato and Sunpbcius, who twice quotes it, without reference to the Theae- 
teius, at Phys 29, 15 and 143, 8 Both must have understood it as above 
translated. The sense is good and relevant I cannot beheve that Plato 
concocted the verse from the two halves of frag 8, 38, ri yc ISotp’ 
in&tiV€P I 08A0F dxlp^Tip r' tiuvai' vivr{ a) Spo/m tarat | oaaa ppcrol KoriOtpro, 
kt\, whuih belong to different sentences and have a quite different meaning 
I suggest, however, that Parmemdes’ text itself was corrupt rtXfflap 
is not used by the Pte-Sociatics in the sense ‘ to be ’ I conjecture r* WAn, 
and supply as the only possible subject of logical Necessity ('Apiy^n 
or AIkt/ or iloipa) Cf Heiacl 65 ‘ l» t 4 oo^Ap ijmApop o 6 k mi) 

iSJXa Zt/pAs Spona. The verse can then be placed after frag 19 at the end 
of the poem : 

lAra rot mri S6(ap rdSt ml pup iam 
Ktd /irrfirnT* toCSs rtXtvnljoovai rpa^ipra' 
rots 8* Spo/i’ Mpanot KorASspr' iaUniiiop imxrrtf, 

Kroirrtop o08<f) vfvrtr tpt' liodpop yAp ’Apdyini> 
otop dietpijrip n $iXtt r^ wotpri Spopt' tlpot. 

• Men have given many names to changing things , but all these names are 
&lse , for Necessity is willing that the All should only be called one and 
immovable ’ This makes a good ending If we now suppose that the text 
used by Plato and Simphcius had been corrupted and corrected into poOpop 
yip ipiyiqg | otop, iidpqrop rtXlBtt. r^ awr) 6pop,‘ tlpot, we have the verse 
quoted, i^ependently and correctly, by Plato and Simplicius, as Far- 
memdes’ last word on the unity and changelessneas of Bemg (see Classical 
Remew, 1933, A New Pcagment of Parmemdes). 
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i8oe. advance has brought us, without our knowing it. between 
the two lines ; and, unless we can somehow fend them o£E and 
i8i. slip through, we shall suffer for it, as in that game they play 
in the wrestling schools, where the players are caught by 
both sides and dragged both vays at once across the hne. 
The best plan, I think, will be to begin by taking a look at 
the party whom we first approached, the men of Flux ; and 
if there seems to be an5rthing in what they say, we will 
help them to pull us over to their side and try to elude the 
others ; but if we find more truth in the partisans of the 
immovable whole, we will desert to them from these revolu- 
B. tionanes who leave no landmark unremoved. If both sides 
turn out to be qmte unreasonable, we shall merely look 
foolish if we suppose that nobodies like ourselves can make 
any contribution after rejecting such paragons of anaent 
wisdom. Do you think it worth while to go further in the 
teeth of such danger, Theodorus ? 

Theod. Certainly, Socrates ; I could not bear to stop before 
we have found out what each of the two parties means. 

Theodorus’ vigorous outburst perhaps expresses Plato’s impatience 
with the later followers of Heracleitus, who appear to have copied 
with exaggeration their master’s use of cryptic aphonsms and reiter- 
ated his doctnne of flux without contributing anything more than 
emphasis. The Heracleitean position that is to be exammed is 
the extreme position, comparable to the equally extreme denial of 
all motion and change by Parmenides. Plato’s own task was to 
discover what elements of truth each party was trying to express. 
Parmemdes will be reserved for the Sophist. The Theaetetits, being 
concerned with the sensible world, deals with Heracleitus, whose 
doctrine has its apphcation m that world. 

181B-183C. Criticism of extreme Heracleiteanism 
Socrates opens his criticism of Heracleitus by drawing the distinc- 
tion between two kmds of change ; local motion and change of 
quality. At Parmenides 138B these were declared to be the only 
two species of change. The word for change of quahty {dXXotoikiBai) 
occurs in Heradeitus himself : ‘ God is day and night, winter and 
summer, war and peace, surfeit and hunger ; he changes (dMotoGrat) 
just as fire, when blended with spices, is named according to the 
savour of each ’ (36 Byw., 67 Diels). Whether the later Heradd- 
teans drew this distinction or not, they appear to have denied any 
kind of rest or fixity. 
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i8ib. Socr. Well, if you feel so strongly about it, we must look 
into the matter. I think our study of change should b^;in 
c. with the question : What after all do they mean when they 
say all things are in change ? What I mean is this : Do 
they recogmse one kind of change or two ? I think there 
are two ; but I must not be alone in my opinion ; you must 
take your share in the risk, so that we may meet together 
¥diatever fate shall befall us. Tell me : do you call it change 
when something removes from place to place or revolves in 
the same place? 

Theod. Yes. 

Socr. Let that be one kind, then. Now suppose a thing 

D. stasrs in the same place but grows old or turns black instead 
of white or hard instead of soft or alters in some other 
way, isn’t it proper to call that a different kind of change ? 
Theod. Yes, it must be. 

Socr. So I should recognise these as two kinds of change 
— alteration and local movement. 

Theod. And you are right. 

Socr. Having made that distinction, then, let us now 
begin our talk with these people who say that everything 
is in change and ask them : Do you say everything is m 

E. both sorts of change — ^both moving in place and altenng 
— or that part changes in both ways, part m only one of the 
two ? 

Theod. I really cannot tell ; but I think they would say 
‘in both ways’. 

Socr. Yes, my friend ; otherwise they will find things at 
rest as well as things in change, and it will be no more 
correct to say that eveiything is changing than to say that 
everything is at rest. 

Theod. Quite true. 

Socr. So, since they are to be in change and unchangingness 
182. must be impossible an3nvhere, all things are alwa3rs in every 
kind of change. 

Theod. That follows. 

The theory of the nature of sense-perception, stated earlier, is now 
inclu d ed in the position we are examining. Judgment, as distinct 
from sense-perception, has already been disposed of in Ihe criticism 
of Protagoras. Being fallible, judgment (as Theaetetus will remark 
later, 187B) caimot be simply identified with knowledge. So the dis- 
cussion has now been narrowed down to the question : Can sense- 
perception, whose infallibility has been admitted, give us know- 
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ledge ? Plato stands by his analysis of sense-perception, which is 
now recalled. It is still attributed to those more refined thinkers 
who have been allied to hold the doctrine of flux. That doctrine 
was originally stated without any reservation as appl3dng to * all 
things '. Plato has now to point out that, if the objects of percep- 
tion (to which it does, in his opinion, apply) are taken to be ‘ ^ 
things ’, there can be no such thing as knovdedge at all, since no 
statement we make about these perpetually changing things can 
remain true for two moments together. All discourse will be im- 
possible, since there will be no fixed and stable things for our words 
to refer to. 

i82a. Socr. Now consider this point in their theory. The 
account they gave of the genesis of hotness or whiteness or 
whatever it may be, we stated — didn't we ? — ^in this sort of 
way : that any one of these things is something that moves 
in place, simidtaneously with a perception, between agent 
and patient , and that the patient becomes perceptive, not 
a perception, while the agent comes to have a quahty, rather 
than to be a quality. Perhaps this word ‘ quahty ' strikes 
you as queer and uncouth and you don't understand it as 
a general expression ^ ; so let me give particular instances. 

B. The agent does not b^me hotness or whiteness, but hot 
or white, and so on with all the rest. No doubt you remem- 
ber how we put this earlier : that nothing has any being 
as one thing just by itself, no more has the agent or patient, 
but, as a consequence of their mtercourse with one another, 
in giving birth to the perceptions and the things perceived, 
the agents come to be of such and such a quahty, and the 
patients come to be percipient. 

Theod. I remember, of course. 

The reference is to the statement (156E) that ' white ', ‘ hot ’, 
‘ hard ', etc., have no being just by themselves, and that the agent 
(as such) and the patient (as such) do not exist until the external 
object and the sense-oigan come within range of one another and the 
‘ quick movements ' begm to pass between them. Such being the 
process of perception, Socrates now takes objects and percqitions 
separately, beginning with objects. 

1 This is the first occnirence m Greek of the sabstantive mtinis, though the 
corresponding adjective votof, ' of what sort ', or ‘ nature ' or ‘ character 
was m common use The word was corned as a general term for all characters 
like ‘ hotness ‘ whiteness * heaviness ', etc., the termination -n)t corre- 
sponding to ‘ -ness ’ in En^ish 


P.T.K. 
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z 82 C. Socr. Voy well, then, we will not inquire into other parts 
of their theory, whether they mean this or that, but keep 
to the point we have in view and ask them this : All things, 
by your account, are in a perpetual stream of change. Is 
that so ? 

Theod. Yes. 

Socr. \Wth both the kinds of change we distinguished— 
both moving in place and altermg ? 

Theod. Certainly, if they are to be completely in change. 
Socr. Wdl now, if they only moved in place without alter- 
ing in quality, we should be able to say what qualities they 
have as they move in this stream, shouldn't we ? 

Theod. Yes. 

D. Socr. Since, however, there is nothing constant here either 
— the flowing thing does not flow white but changes, so that 
the very whiteness itself flows and shifts mto another colour, 
in order that the thing may escape the charge of constancy 
in that respect — can we ever give it the name of any colour 
and be sure that we are naming it nghtly ? 

Theod. How can that be done, Socrates ? Or how can 
an3rthing dse of the kind you mean be called by its right 
name, if, while we are speaking, it is all the tune shpping 
away from us in this stream ? 

Socr. And again, what are we to say of a perception of 
any sort ; for instance, the perception of seeing or hearing ? 

E. Are we to say that it ever abides in its own nature as seeing 
or hearing ? 

Theod. It certainly ought not, if all things are in change. 
Socr. Then it has no right to be called seemg, any more 
than not-seeing, nor is any other perception entitled to be 
called perception rather than not-perception, if everything 
is changing in every kind of way. 

Theod. No, it hasn’t. 

Socr. And moreover perception is knowledge, according 
to Theaetetus and me. 

Theod. Yes, you did say so. 

Socr. In that case, oiu answer to the question, what 
knowledge is, did not mean knowledge any more than not- 
knowledge. 

183 . Theod. So it appears. 

The latter part of this argument, dealing with perception, seems 
at first sight less cogent than the part concerned with objects. It 
might be objected that, though the organ of sight and the percep- 
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tion (seeing) may be changing all the time, that does not mean that 
seeing ceases to be seeing and might as well be called ‘ not-seeing 
Theaetetus’ identification of perception with knowledge meant that 
every individual act of perception is infallible awareness of some- 
thing that exists. This is not disproved by pointing out that the 
perception and its object are alwas^ changing. The total complex 
— ^perception -f object — ^may be changing, but if it 3delds know- 
ledge at any moment, it does so at all moments. We are merely 
aware of slightly different objects in a slightly different way from 
moment to moment ; but ea^ new perception is just as infallible 
as the last. The fact of change does not make perception cease to 
be perception, or, if it ever is knowledge, cease to be knowledge. 

The extreme Heracleitean, however, cannot make this reply. 
It would mean that my perception, though changing in content, 
remains the same in so far as it always has the character of being 
perception and knowledge. But the Heracleitean says that nothing 
ever remains the same. Plato’s pomt is that, if ‘ all thing s * without 
exception are alwa}rs changing, language can have no fixed meaning. 
In the statement ‘ Perception is knowledge ' the meanings of the 
words must be constantly shifting. So the statement cannot remain 
true or the same statement. 

The Heracleitean Cratylus, who influenced Plato in his youth, 
did in fact reach this conclusion. Aristotle sajrs that thinkers who 
identified the real with the sensible world concluded that ‘ to seek 
truth would be to chase a flying bird '. ‘ They saw that all this 
world of nature is in movement and that about that which changes 
no true statement can be made ; at least, regarding that which 
everywhere m every respect is changing nothing could be truly 
affirmed. It was this belief that blossomed into the most extreme 
of the views above mentioned, that of the professed Heracleiteans, 
such as was held by Cratylus, who finally did not think it right to 
say anjrthing but only moved his finger, and criticised Heracleitus 
for saying that it is impossible to step twice into the same river ; 
for he thought one could not do it even once.' ^ The conclusion 
Plato means us to draw is this : unless we recognise some class of 
knowable entities exempt from the Heracleitean flux and so capable 
of standing as the fixed m eaning s of words, no definition of know- 
ledge can be any more true than its contradictory. Plato is deter- 
mined to make us feel the need of his Forms without mentioning 
them. Without the Forms, as his Paimemdes said,* there can be no 
discourse. The same condusion had already b^ stated at the 
end of the Cratylus. 

> Ar , Mataph loioa, 7, trans. Robb. 

* See Introd , p ii. 
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183A. SocR. That would be a pretty result of the improvement 
we made upon that first answer,^ when we were so eager 
to prove it right by showing that ever3rthing is in change. 
Now it seems that what has in fact come to light is that, 
if all things are in change, any answer that can be given to 
any question is equally right : you may say it is so and it 
is not so — or ' becomes if you prefer to avoid any term 
that would bring these people to a standstill. 

Theod. You are right. 

Socs. Except, Theodorus, that I used the words ‘ so ' and 
' not so ’, whereas we have no right to use this word * so ' — 
what is ' so ’ would cease to be in change — nor yet ‘ not so ’ : 
B. there is no change in that either. Some new dialect will 
have to be instituted for the exponents of this theory, since, 
as it is, they have no phrases to fit their fundamental prop- 
osition — unless indeed it were ‘ not even no-how That 
might be an expression indefinite enough to suit them. 
Theod. A most appropriate idiom. 

SocR. So, Theodorus, we are quit of your old fiiend, and 
not yet r^y to concede to him that every man is the 
c. measure of all things, if he is not a wise man. Also, we 
shall not admit that knowledge is perception, at least on the 
basis of the theory that all things are in change, unless 
Theaetetus has some objection. 

Theod. That is excellent, Socrates ; for now these ques- 
tions are disposed of, it was agreed that I should be quit of 
answering your questions, as soon as the discussion of 
Protagoras' theory should come to an end. 

Two condusions are here carefully stated. By the argument 
that the wise man is a better judge of what will be in the future 
we have disposed of Protagoras’ doctrine as extended to judgments ; 
but in the restricted sphere of sense-perception our application of his 
prindple still stands. Theaetetus’ proposition, that perception is 
knowledge, has been refuted ‘ on the basis 0/ the theory that M things 

1 Vu that knowledge is the same as perception 

* The text is compt oii’ othws (W) cannot be right, since oihw has 
already been rejected as not mdefiniteenongh oM’ Anur (BT) is not Greek for 
‘ No-how ’ (oM’ dtroMToOv, or i{iraHmoai>} If some sbll more negative expression 
is needed — ‘ not even nohow ' (cf oM’ oMf, i8oa) — ^we might conjecture 
oM’ oiUrwt, a form as possible as oMmrt or oishm, which Plato might com 
for this occasion (o&nus being poetic) Another possibility is oi< k ot>l)' 
Swwt, neseto quoinodo, mvolving a pnn on iwtipov ' mdefimto ’ and ivipm = 
* ignorant' (as at Tim. 33c and PktUb. lyx) Pending a better suggestion, 
t ’ oStus after juUtoTa should be retamed. 
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core in chaise ’ — ^the extreme Heradeitean position — ^but only on 
that basis. The theory of the nature of perception is not abandoned ; 
on the contrary it is used to disprove the claim of perception to be 
knowledge. It is true that the organs and objects of perception 
are always changing ; and if this were (as Theaetetus held) the only 
form of cogmtion, there would be no knowledge. Knowledge 
reqmres terms that will have a fixed meaning and truths that will 
remain true. 

The upshot of this section is that Plato has disentangled the 
application of the flux doctrine to sensible things, which he accepts, 
from the unrestricted assertion, ‘All things whatsoever are in 
change ', which he rejects. The condusion would be more obvious, 
if it were not his plan to exdude mention of the Forms — ^the things 
which are not in change and can be known. 

183C-184B. Interlude. Socrates declines to criticise Parmenides 

Socrates now declines to discuss the equally extreme Eleatic 
doctrme that all motion and change is an illusion. The cnticism 
of Parmenides is reserved for the Sophist, where the world of un- 
changing reality will be allowed to come into view. 

183c. Theaet. No, Theodorus, you must not be rdeased until 

D. you and Socrates, as you proposed just now, have discussed 
those others who assert that the whole of things is at rest 
Theod. Would you teach your dders, Theaetetus, to dis- 
honour their agreements ? No, for what remains you must 
prepare yourself to carry on the argument with Socrates. 
Theaet. Yes, if he wi^es ; though I would much rather 
have been a listener while this subject is discussed. 
Theod. To invite Socrates to an argument is like mviting 
cavalry to fight on levd ground. You will have something 
to listen to, if you question him. 

SocR. Well, but, Theodorus, I think I shall not comply 

E. with Theaetetus’ request. 

Theod. Not comply ? What do you mean ? 

SocR. A feeling of respect keeps me from treating in an 
unworthy spirit Melissus and the others who say the uni- 
verse is one and at rest ; but there is one being ^ whom I 
respect above all : Parmenides himself is in my eyes, as 
Homer says, a ‘reverend and awful ’figure. I met him when 
I was quite young and he quite elderly, and I thought there 

^ I soopect a sort of pnn on tn Svra napfuMufr and the Ir <«> he beheved 
m. (So Diis, p. 123 ) 
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184. was a sort of depth in him that was altogether noble.^ I 
am afraid we might not understand his words and still less 
follow the thought they express. Above all, the origmal 
purpose of our discussion— the nature of knowledge- 
might be thrust out of sight, if we attend to these impor- 
tunate topics that keep Inreaking in upon us. In par- 
ticular, this subject we are raising now is of vast extent. 
It cannot be fairly treated as a side issue ; and an adequate 
handling would take so long that we should lose sight of 
our question about knowledge. Either course would be 
wrong. My business is rather to try, by means of my 
B. midwife's art, to deliver Theaetetus of his conceptions 
about kno^edge. 

Theod. Well, do so, if you think that best. 

184B-186E. ‘ Perception is Knowledge ' finally disproved 
Plato has now eliminated those elements in Protagoras' doctrine 
and in Heradeiteanism which he will not accept. There remain 
those which he does accept and has mcluded in his own theory 
of the nature of perception. He can now consider the claim of 
perception to be identical with knowledge. This claim, as advanced 
by Theaetetus, strictly imphes not only that perception is know- 
l^e, but that it is the whole of knowle^e. TTie following refuta- 
tion proves (i) that perception cannot be the whole of knowledge, 
for a great part of vdiat is always called knowledge consists of 
truths involving terms which are not objects of perception ; and 
(2) that, even within its own sphere, the objects of perception 
^ve not that true reality which the objects of knowledge must 
possess. Hence, so far from being co-extensive with knowledge, 
perception is not knowledge at all. 

(i) Perception is not the whole of knowledge. — ^The first argument 
does not depend on the details of Plato’s theory of sense-perception. 
Such a theory, he would hold, can never be more than a probable 
account whi^ might need amendment. But even if it be not 
accepted, he can still show that perception, in the strict sense 
vdiic^ is taken to exclude judgment, cannot be the whole of 
knowledge. 

184 B. SocR. Well then, Theaetetus, here is a point for srou to 
consider. The answer you gave was that knowledge is 
perception, wasn't it? 

Theaet. Yes. 

1 For this reference to the meeting described in the Parmenides, see Introd., 

p. I. 
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184B. SocR. Now suppose you were asked : ' When a man sees 
white or black things or hears high or low tones, what 
does he see or hear with ? ' I suppose you would say : 

' With eyes and ears 
Theaet. Yes, I should. 

c. SocR. To use words and phrases in an easy-going way 
without scrutinising them too curiously is not, in general, 
a mark of lU-breeding ; on the contrary there is something 
low-bred in being too precise. But sometimes there is no 
help for it, and this is a case in which I must take exception 
to the form of your answer. Consider ; is it more correct 
to say that we see and hear with our eyes and ears or throi^h 
them ? 

Theaet. I should say we always perceive through them, 
rather than with them 

D. SocR. Yes ; it would surely be strange that there should 
be a number of senses ensconced inside us, like the warriors 
in the Trojan horse, and aU these things should not con- 
verge and meet m some single nature — a mmd, or what- 
ever it is to be called — with which we perceive all the objects 
of perception through the senses as instruments. 

Theaet. Yes, I think that is a better description 
SocR. My object m being so precise is to Imow whether 
there is some part of ourselves, the same in all cases, with 
which we apprehend black or white through the eyes, and 

e. objects of other kinds through the other senses. Can you, 
if the question is put to you, refer all such acts of appre- 
hension to the body ? Perhaps, however, it would be 
better you should speak for yourself in reply to questions, 
instead of my taking the words out of your mouth. Tell 
me : all these instruments through wUch you perceive 
what is warm or hard or light or sweet are parts of the 
body, aren’t they ? — ^not of anything else. 

Theaet. Of nothing else. 

SocR. Now will you also agree that the objects you per- 
185. ceive through one faculty cannot be perceived through 
another — objects of hearing, for instance, through sight, 
or objects of sight through hearing? 

Theaet. Of course I wilL 

SocR. Then, if you have some thought about both objects 
at once, you caimot be having a perception including both 
at once through either the one or the other organ. 
Theaet. No. 

SocR. Now take sound and colour. Have you not, to 
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185. begin with, this thought which includes both at once — ^that 
they both exist ? 

TBeaet. I have. 

SocR. And, further, that each of the two is different from 
the other and the same as itself ? 

B. Tbeaet. Naturally. 

SocR. And again, that both together are two, and each 
of them is <me ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And also 3rou can ask yourself whether they are 
unlike each other or alike 1 
Theaet. No doubt. 

SocR. Then through what organ do you think all this 
about them both ? What is common to them both cannot 
be apprdiended either through hearing or through sight. 
Besides, here is further evidence for my point. Suppose 
it were possible to inquire whether sound and colour were 
both brackish or not, no doubt you could tell me what 
c. faculty you would use — obviously not sight or hearing, 
but some other. 

Theaet. Of course : the faculty that works through the 
tongue. 

SocR. Very good. But now, through what organ does 
that faculty work, whidi tells you what is common not 
only to these objects but to all things — what you mean 
by the words ‘ exists ' and * does not exist ' and the other 
terms applied to them in the questions I put a moment 
ago ? What sort of oigans can you mention, corresponding 
to all these terms, through whic^ the perceiving part of us 
perceives each one of them ? 

Theaet. You mean existence and non-existence, likeness 
and unlikeness, sameness and difierence, and also unity 

D. and numbers in general as applied to them ; and clearly 
your question covers ' even ' and ' odd ' and all that kind 
of notions. You are asking, through what part of the body 
our mind perceives these ? 

SocR. You follow me most admirably, Theaetetus ; that 
is exactly my question. 

Theaet. Really, Socrates, I could not say, except that 
I think there is no special organ at all for these things, as 
there is iac the others. It is clear to me that the mind 

E. in itself is its own instrument for contemplating the common 
tenns that apply to eveiything. 

SocR. In fact, Theaetetus, you are handsome, not ugly 
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185E. as Theodonis said you were ; for in a discussion handsome 
is that handsome does. And you have treated me more 
than handsomely in saving me the trouble of a very long 
argument, if it is clear to you that the mind contemplates 
some things through its own instrumentahty, others through 
the bodily faculties. That was indeed what I thought 
m}'self ; but I wanted you to agree. 

186. Theaet. Well, it is dear to me. 

In this argument, for the first time, we go behind the earlier 
account of sense-perception, which regarded the subject eis no 
more than a bundle of distinct sense-organs, and sense-perception 
as a process occurring between oigan and external object. That 
account stands ; but it is now added that, behmd the separate 
organs, there must be a mind, centrally receiving their several 
reports and capable of reflecting upon the data of sense and making 
judgments. In these judgments the thinking nund uses terms 
like ‘ exists ’, ‘ is the same as ‘ is different from ', which are not 
objects of perception reaching the mind through the channel of 
any special sense, but are ‘ common ’ to all the objects of sense. 
The mind gains its acquaintance with the meaning of such terms 
through its own instrumentality, not by the commerce between 
bodily organs and objects. 

These terms are called ‘ common ' (xotvd) in contrast with the 
‘private’ ( 16 ia) or 'peculiar' objects of the several senses. 
• Common ’ means no more than that. They are not to be con- 
fused with the ' common sensibles ' which Aristotle regarded as 
the objects of a common sensonum seated in the heart, namely 
objects perceptible by more than one sense, such as motion, shape, 
number, size, time. Plato does not speak of a ‘ common sense ’ 
(icoivfj alaOrjais), but on ffie contrary insists that his common terms 
are apprehend^, not by any sense, but by thought. The judg- 
ments involving them are made by the mind, thinking by itself, 
without any special bodily organ. The terms are ' common ', 
not in Aristotle's sense, but in the sense in which a name is common 
to any number of mdividual things. Thus * exists ' is ' applied 
in common to all things ' {xomiv ijd nSai, 1850) ; it can occur 
in a statement about any subject you like. Existence, we are 
presently told (i86a), ‘attends on' or ‘belongs to' all things. 
These common terms are, in fact, the meanings of common names 
— ^what Plato calk ‘ Forms ' or ‘ Ideas '. The instances given here 
correspond to the instances giv^ by Socrates in the Parmenides 
(1290), where he says that Zeno's cUemmas could be escaped by 
' separating apart by themselves Forms such as likeness and un- 
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likeness, plurality and unity, rest and motion and all such thiugs 
The terms there mentioned happen to be those which occurred in 
Zeno’s arguments against plm^ty and motion; Socrates adds 
later (130B) the moral Forms ' beautiful, good, and all such things 
just as he will presently add them here (i86a).i In the Theaeielus 
Plato is determined to say as little as possible about the Forms, 
and he here avoids using the word ; but that these ‘ common ’ 
terms simply are Forms should be obvious to anyone who has 
read the Parmenides. The avoidance of the word has misled many 
critics into asserting that the Forms are not mentioned in the 
Theaetetus, and miscalling these common terms ‘ categories 
Plato could not press the argument further in this direction 
without openly discussing the Forms as the true objects of know- 
ledge. But the inference is dear: that percepts cannot be the 
only objects of knowledge, as the identification of knowledge with 
perception implied. Any statement we can make about the objects 
of perception, and therefore any truth, must contain at least one 
of these common terms. Therefore all knowledge of truths, as 
distinct from immediate acquaintance with sense-data, involves 
acquaintance with Forms, which are not private objects of jier- 
ception, not individual existents, not involved in the Heradeitean 
flux. The reader can now draw the first condusion : Perception 
IS not the whole of knowledge 

The argument next proceeds to the second condusion : (2) Per- 
ception, even within its own sphere, is not knowledge at all. 

i86a. Scxai. Under which head, then, do you place existence ? 
For that is, above ail, a thing that bdongs to everything. 
Theaet. I should put it among the things that the mind 
apprehends by itself. 

S^R. And also likeness and unlikeness and sameness and 
difference ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And how about ‘ honourable ' and ‘ dishonourable ’ 
and ' good ' and ‘ bad ' ? 

Theaet. Those again seem to me, above all, to be things 
> See Introd., p. 8. 

* The entirely gratnitons confnnon, traceable to Plotinus, of Plato’s common 
terms with Anstotle's categories will be dealt with later (p 274), where some 
of the common terms come np agam for discussian. The modems add a 
further confusion with the quite difierent use of ' category ' by Kant and 
others Campbell (p. lui), for instance, speaks of ' necessary forms of thought 
which are as inseparable from perception as from reasoning ’. The common 
terms are not forms of thought, but objects of thonght (>0^), and they are 
separable from perception. 
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i86a. whose beiog is considered, one in comparison with another, 
by the mind, when it reflects within itself upon the past 
B. and the present with an eye to the future.^ 

SocR. Wait a moment. The hardness of something hard 
and the softness of something soft will be perceived by 
the mind through touch, will they not ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But their existence and the fact that they both 
exist, and their contrariety to one another and again the 
existence of this contrariety are things which the mind 
itself undertakes to judge for us, when it reflects upon them 
and compares one with another. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Is it not true, then, that whereas all the impressions 
which penetrate to the mind through the body are things 
c. which men and animals alike are naturally constituted to 
perceive from the moment of birth, reflections about them 
with respect to their existence and usefulness only come, 
i( they come at all, with difficulty through a long and 
troublesome process of education ? 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

SocR. Is it possible, then, to reach truth when one cannot 
reach existence ? 

Theaet. It is impossible. 

SocR. But if a man cannot reach the truth of a thing, 
can he possibly know that thing ? 

D. Theaet. No, Socrates, how could he ? 

SocR. If that is so, knowledge does not redde in the 
impressions, but in our reflection upon them. It is there, 
seemingly, and not in the impressions, that it is possible 
to grasp existence and truth. 

Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. Then are you going to give the same name to two 
things which differ so widely ? 

Theaet. Surely that would not be right. 

SocR. Well then, what name do you give to the first one 
— ^to seeing, hearing, smelling, feeling cold and feeling warm ? 

^ Theaetetns seems to be thinking of the recent argument against Protag- 
oras, taming on the question of judgments about the comparative goodness 
or badness of future efiects, and what will seem honourable (laudable) or 
dishonourable customs to a State. Socrates sfaqis him short and apphes his 
statement to the contrasts of sense quahties. Touch can Aow ns that this 
is hard, that soft , but it is thought, not sense, that reflects upon the contrast 
of hard and soft. 
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i86e. Theaet. Perceiving. What other name is there for it ? 
Sock. Taking it all togeth^. then, you call this perception ? 
Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. A thing which, we agree, has no part in apprehending 
truth, since it has none in apprehendi^ existence. 
Theaet. No, it has none. 

SocR. Nor, consequently, in knowledge either. 

Theaet. No. 

SocR. Then, Theaetetus, perception and knowledge cannot 
possibly be the same thing. 

Theaet. Evidently not, Socrates. Indeed, it is now perfectly 
plain that knowledge is something different from perception. 

Such is the final disproof of the claim of perception to be know- 
ledge. Though admitted to be. in a sense, mfalhble. perception 
has not the second mark of knowledge : it cannot apprehend 
existence and truth. There is a certain ambiguity about the words 
' existence ’ {oiaia) and ‘ truth ’ (dAi^eux) : both are commonly 
used by Plato to mean that true re^ty which he ascnbes to Forms 
and denies to sensible objects. If we keep to the sense suggested 
by the previous context, the statement should mean that the 
simplest judgment, such as ' Green exists here ’, is beyond the 
scope of perception proper, our immediate awareness of green. 
The faculty of perception has no cognizance of the meaning of the 
word ‘ exists ' ; and, ance only judgments or statements can be 
true, all truths are beyend its scope. 

To the Platonist, however, who is familiar with the associations 
of ‘ reality ’ and ‘ truth ', the passage will mean more than this. 
The statement that reflections on the existence or usefulness of 
OUT sense-impressions come only, if at all, after a long and trouble- 
some education seems at first sight to conflict with the argument 
for Recollection in the Phaedo, where it was asserted that from the 
time when we first b^jin to use our senses we make judgments 
involving Forms, which we must therefore have known before 
birth. All judgments involve the use of some common term ; and 
Plato cannot mean to deny here that uneducated people make 
judgments. Plainly he means that they have not such knowledge 
of Forms as the dialectician gains by the long process of education 
described in RepuibUc vii. And the Phaedo may only that, 
though children do make judgments such as ‘ This is like that ' 
and mean something by them, they have only a dim and confused 
apprehension of Forms such as likeness. The advance to knowledge 
is a gradual recovery of clear vision, possible only by a training in 
dialectic. 
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The conclusion suggested earlier was that perception cannot be 
the whole of knowledge because there are other objects — the com- 
mon terms — ^which the mmd must know if it is to reflect at all. 

If we now take account of the Platonic sense of ‘ reality and truth 
we can add a further inference. Even my direct perception of my 
own sense-object cannot be called ‘ knowledge because the object 
is not a thing which is unchangingly real, but only something that 
becomes and is always changing. Some might say that they are 
more certam of the sensations and perceptions they have at any 
moment than they are of ansrthing else ; and to deny the name 
of knowledge to such direct acquaintance is, in a sense, a matter 
of tenmnology. But to Plato knowledge, by definition, has the 
real for its object, and these objects have not true and permanent 
bemg. This point, however, cannot be elaborated without entering 
on an account of the intelligible world. Hence a certain ambiguity 
is allowed to remain about the meaning of ‘ reaching truth (reality) 
and existence ’. 

II. The Claim of True Judgment to be Knowledge 

Z87A-C. Theaetetm states the claim of True Judgment 
In the foregoing argument against Protagoras the distinction 
between direct perception and judgment has gradually emerged. 
Theaetetus has been led to see that knowledge must be sought above 
the level of mere sensation or perception, somewhere m the field 
of that ‘ thinking ’ or ' judging ' which has been described as an 
activity of the mind ‘ by itself ', exercised upon the reports of the 
senses and using the common terms. Judgments may be true or 
false. Theaetetus' next suggestion is that any judgment that is 
true is entitled to be called knowledge. 

187A. SocR. But when we began our talk it was certainly not 
our object to find out what knowledge is not, but what 
it IS. Still, we have advanced so far as to see that we must 
not look for it in sense-perception at all, but in what goes 
on when the min d is occupied with things by itself, whatever 
name you give to that. 

Theaet. Well, Socrates, the name for that, I imagine, is 
‘ making judgments ’. 

SocR. You are right, my friend. Now begin all over 
B. again. Blot out all we have been sayi^, and see if you 
can get a clearer view from the position you have now 
reached. Tell us once more what knowledge is. 

Theaet. I cannot say it is judgment as a whole, because 
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187B. there is false judgment,* but perhaps true judgment is 
knowledge. You may take that as my answer. If, as we 
go further, it turns out to be less convincing than it seems 
now, I will try to find another. 

SocR. Good, Theaetetus ; this promptness is much better 
than hanging back as you did at first. If we go on like 

c. this, either we shall find what we are after, or we shall 
be less inclined to imagine we know something of which 
we know nothing whatever ; and that surely is a reward 
not to be despised. And now, what is this you say : that 
there are two sorts of judgment, one true, lie other false, 
and you define knowle^e as judgment that is true ? 
Theaet. Yes ; that is the view I have come to now. 

The word (dofdCen’) above translated ' making judgments ' has 
been loosely used earher for thinking or reflection of any sort 
that goes on m the mmd ‘ by itself Judgment {56ia) will be more 
precisely defined presently (190A) as the decision terminating the 
mind’s inward debate with itself. But the verb continues to be 
used as a synonym for thinking generally and even for ' thinlong 
of ' some object. The translation will follow Plato in using what- 
ever expression seems most natural m each context. 

187C-E. How is false judgment possible ? 

Instead of developing and criticising Theaetetus’ new suggestion, 
Socrates here goes back to a point that arose in the Defence of 
Protagoras. Almost the whole of this section of the dialogue will 
be devoted to attempts to accoimt for the possibihty of false 
judgment. At 167A Protagoras said that no one can judge falsely ; 
‘ for it is not possible either to think the thing that is not or to 
think anything but what one experiences, and all experiences are 
true ’. So far, our only reply to this has been to argue ad hominem 
that if all judgments are true, Protagoras refutes himself, and 
that two contradictory judgmrats about a future fact which is not 
now part of ‘ what one experiences ’, cannot both be true. We 
have not shown that it is possible to ' think the thing that is not ’ ; 
and if it is not possible, Protagoras could reply that then all judg- 
ments must be true and his position is unassailable by such 
arguments. 

In the next dialogue, the Sophist whom we attempt to define 
will be found taking refuge in this jposition ; and he is not finally 
dislodged from it till near the end, where the introduction of the 
theory of Forms at last provides a satisfactory defimtion of false 
statement and judgment. The Theaetetus is leaving the Forms out 
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of account so far as possible, and the long analysis here given of the 
problem of false judgment cannot, accordingly, yield a complete 
solution. Its object is to explore the ground within the field of the 
present discussion and to see how far we can get towards an explan- 
ation of false judgment without mvoking the Forms. 

187c. Sock. Then, had we better go back to a point that came 
up about judgment ? 

Theaet. What pomt do you mean? 

D. Sock. A question that worries me now, as often before, 
and has much perplexed me in my own mmd and also in 
talking to others. I cannot explain the nature of this 
experience we have, or how it can arise in our minds. 
Theaet. What experience? 

Sock. Making a false judgment. At this moment I am 
still in doubt and wondering whether to let that question 
alone or to follow it further, not as we did a while ago, but 
in a new way. 

Theaet. Why not, Socrates, if it seems to be in the least 
necessary ? Only ]ust now, when you and Theodorus were 
speaking of leisure, you said very rightly that there is no 
pressing hurry in a discussion of this sort. 

E. Sock. A good remmder ; for this may be the right moment 
to go back upon our track. It is better to carry through 
a small task well than make a bad job of a big one. 
Theaet. Certainly it is. 

187E-188C. False Judgment as thinking that one thing {known or 
unknown) ts another thing {known or unknown) 

Socrates opens up this new problem with two arguments showing 
that false judgment cannot be explained if we limit the discussion 
to the terms in which it was commonly debated by contemporary 
Sophists. Plato, as often, begins with a simple and nmve view 
which ignores certain relevant factors, and gradually brings these 
factors in. The whole discussion, however, as we shall see, is limited 
by certam fundamental premisses, which are not Plato’s own. He 
is critidsmg other people’s attempts to account for the existence of 
false judgments, and the conclusion is negative : they have failed 
to explam it, and must fail so long as those premisses are assumed. 

(i) If we accept the dilemma that anything must be either 
known to us or (totally) unknown, it is hard, Socrates argues, to 
see how we can ever think that one thing (whether known to us or 
not) can be another thing (whether known to us or not), i.e. mistake 
one thing for another. 
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187E-188C 


187E. SocR. How shall we set about it, then ? What is it that 
we do mean ? Do we assert that there is in every case a 
false judgment, and that one of us thinks what is false, 
another what is true, such being the nature of thin g s ? 
Theaet. Certainly we do. 

188. SocR. And, in ea^ and all cases, it is possible for us either 
to know a thing or not to know it ? I leave out of account 
for the moment becoming acquamted with things and for- 
getting, considered as falling between the two. Oin argu- 
ment is not concerned with them just now. 

Theaet. Well then, Socrates, there is no third alternative 
left m any case, besides knowmg and not knowing. 

SocR. And It follows at once that when one is thinking 
he must be thinking either of something he knows or of 
something he does not know? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And further, if you know a thing , you cannot also 
B. not know it ; and if you do not know it, you cannot also 
know it ? 

Theaet. Of course.^ 

SocR. Then is the man who thinks what is false supposing 
that thmgs he knows are not those thmgs but other things 
he knows, so that, while he knows both, he fails to recognise 
either ? * 

Theaet. No, that is impossible, Socrates. 

SocR. Well then, is he supposing that t hing s he does twt 
know are other things he does not know ? Is this possible — 
that a man who knows neither Theaetetus nor Socrates 
should take it into his head that Socrates is Theaetetus or 
Theaetetus Socrates ? 
c. Theaet. No. How could he ? 

SocR. But surely a man does not imagine that things he 
does know are tlungs he does not know, or that thing s he 
does not know are things he knows ? 

Theaet No, that would be a miracle. 

SocR. What other way is there, then, of judging falsely ? 
There is, presumably, no possibility of judging outside these 
alternatives, granted that everythmg is either known by us 

1 This apparently obvious admission is retracted later ( 191 A). There is 
a sense m which you do not know (are not now consmons of) what yon do 
know (have become acquamted wi& and possess stored somewhere m your 
memory). 

* means both ‘ iail to recognise ' and ' be ignorant of '. No English 
expression covers both meanings 
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i88c. or not known ; and inside them there seems to be no room 
for a false judgment. 

Theaet. ^te true. 

The limitations of this argument are obvious. As the illustration 
shows, ‘ to know ' is used in the sense in which I am said to know, 
not a truth, but a person or an object formerly seen and now remem- 
bered. We can divide all things into those we know in this sense 
and those we do not ; and we can ignore any processes of becoming 
acquainted and forgetting. The argument is that I cannot think 
that a friend is a total stranger, or that one stranger is another 
stranger, or that one fnend is another fnend. False judgments are 
never of that pattern. Three points are to be noted. 

(1) The field is hmited to judgments of the form asserting that 
one thing is (identical with) another — that Theaetetus is Socrates. 
Very few false judgments consist m mistaking one thing for another ; 
but this limitation was characteristic of sophistic discussion of the 
question, partly because, as Apelt observes, the formula ‘ one thing 
is another ' {x 6 heQOv Sregov ehat) was the Greek equivalent for 
our ‘ X vs A’, where x is subject, A predicate. This led to the 
confusion of commoner tjqies of proposition with assertions of 
identity. It is not to be supposed, however, that Plato was guilty 
of this confusion. 

(2) The discussion is psychological, rather than logical. It is 
aigued that we never m fact think that Theaetetus whom we know 
is Socrates whom we also know. It is true that when two known 
objects are clearly before the mind we do not judge that one is the 
other. Logicians, however, might maintain that there is a false 
‘ proposition ’ : ‘ Theaetetus is identical with Socrates ', which 
has a meaning, though I cannot beheve it. With that we are not 
concerned, but only with judgments and statements that can be 
actually made and beheved by some rational being. Plato never 
discusses ‘ propositions ’ that no one propounds.^ 

(3) When we come to objects that are unknown (things I have 
never been acquamted with), it may be urged that I can identify 
one unknown object with another . I can judge (truly or falsely) 
that Sir Phihp Francis was the author of the Letters of Junius. 
Nearly all historical knowledge is about things unknown to us in 
the present sense. But the argument assumes that, unless I * know ’ 
an object, my mmd must be a complete blank with respect to it, 
as it is with respect to a person I have never seen or heard of. 

^ Hence m translating Plato the unhappy word ' proposition ' should be 
avoided where modem associations are hlcely to obtrade themsdves. See 
below, p 265 
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Plato was not blind to these considerations. The only conclusion, 
so far, is that so long as we confine the question to these very narrow 
Umits, we cannot explain the occurrence of false judgment. 

188C-189B. False Judgment as thinking the thing that is not 
The second argument develops the current objection to the 
possibility of ‘ thinking the thing that is not ’ — a phrase which 
Protagoras used as equivalent to ‘ judging falsely ’ (167A). 

188c. SocR. Perhaps, then, we had better approach what we 
are looking for by way of another alternative. Instead of 

D. ' knowing or not knowing ’, let us take ' being or not 
being*. 

Theaet. How do yon mean ? 

SocR. May it not simply be that one who thinks what is not 
about anything cannot W be thinking what is false, what- 
ever his state of mind may be m other respects ? 

Theaet. There is some likelihood in that, Socrates. 

SocR. Then what shall we say, Theaetetus, if we are asked : 
‘ But is what you describe possible for anyone ? Can any 
man think what is not, either about something that is or 
absolutely ? ' I suppose we must answer to that : ‘ Yes, 

E. when he beheves something and what he beheves is not 
true.’ Or what are we to say ? 

Theaet. We must say that. 

SocR. Then is the same sort of thing possible in any other 
case? 

Theaet. What sort of thing? 

SocR. That a man should see something, and yet what he 
sees should be nothing. 

Theaet. No. How could that be ? 

SocR. Yet surely if what he sees is something, it must be 
a thing that is. Or do you suppose that ‘ something ' » 
can be reckoned among things t^t have no being at all ? 
Theaet. No, I don't. 

SocR. Then, if he sees something, he sees a thing that is. 
Theaet. Evidently. 

189. SocR. And if he hears a thing, he hears something and 
hears a thing that is. 

Theaet. Yes. 


^ The Greek cir yt ns, ‘ at least some one ', is the contradictory of oiitls, 
' not even one *, ' noone ’ h> yi n means ' a one) thing ’ (nn D%ng, wns 
chose), as the opposite of * no-thing ' , and ri iv here means ‘ what is one ' 
(or ‘ a thing ’ in this sense), while rots ni oHaw means the opposite, ‘ nothings '. 
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189. SocR. And if he touches a thing, he touches something, 
and if something, then a thing that is. 

Theaet. That also is true. 

SocR. And if he thinks,^ he thinks something, doesn’t he ? 
Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And when he thinks something, he thinks a thing 
that is ? 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. So to think what is not is to think nothing. 
Theaet. Qearly. 

SocR. But surely to think nothing is the same as not to 
think at all. 

Theaet. That seems plain. 

B. SocR. If so, it is impossible to think what is not, either 
about anythmg that is, or absolutely. 

Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. Then thinkin g falsely must be something different 
from thinking what is not. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. False judgment, then, is no more possible for us on 
these hnes than on those we were following just now. 
Theaet. No, it coiiainly is not. 

The problem developed in this argument is not a mere sophistic 
paradox, but a very real problem that is still being discussed. 
It will recur in the Sophist, where Plato, having brought the Forms 
upon the scene, will be able to offer a solution.* The statement of it 
is attributed to Protagoras elsewhere • : to think what is false is 
to think what is not ; but that is to think nothing ; and that, agam, 
IS not to think at all : therefore we can only think the thing that is, 
and all judgments must be true. Such vras Protagoras’ conclusion. 
Plato’s is different, namely that, since there is such a thing as 
th inkin g falsdy, it cannot be ‘ thinking what is not ’, if that means 
(as the argument implies) having nothing at all before the mind. 
But the real significance of ‘ thinking what is not ’ cannot be fol- 
lowed up here. It would involve drawing the necessary distinctions 
between various meanings of the terms ' is ’ and ' is not ’, and a 
discussion of the whole question of reahty and unreality. All this 
is reserved for the Sophist, where the inquiry will start again from 
the problem as stated here, and foUow the only line that can lead 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

1 Or ‘ makes a judgment ’. ‘ Thinks something ’, again, is not distinguished 
from * • ihmlra of something * 

* See pp 212 and 299 fi ' Euthydemus 286c and 283X, 
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Since the limits of the TheaeUtus exclude a discussion of reality, 
the present argument has to be left where it is, and the transition to 
Socrates' next suggestion seems somewhat abrupt. We may, 
however, find a link, if we observe that the terms in which the debate 
had been carried on were too simple. Protagoras has been repre- 
sented earlier (167A) as asserting that ‘ one cannot t hink ansrthing 
but what one experiences, and all experiences are true ’. He saw 
no important distinction between what appears real to me in direct 
perception and what appears true to me, what I believe or judge 
to be true ' Appears ' covered both. So he assumed that behef 
was like direct acquaintance with a sense-object, and must be 
infallible in the same way. What I beheve, what I have before 
my mind when I think, must be something) so there must he 
just that object or fact ; and there are no false facts, any more than 
non-existent objects. 

To escape this conclusion, further analysis is needed to bring 
out the distinction between direct acquamtance with sense-objects 
(which Plato has admitted to be infallible) and the process of making 
a judgment, which is not so simple and immediate as seeing a 
colour. It will be indicated that judgments of the type so far con- 
sidered — thinking that one thing is another thing — ^mvolve two 
terms, not to mention the connecting term ' is ’. The act of making a 
judgment is not the same thing as perceiving this whole complex- 
perceiving a fact as we perceive a colour— but mvolves an operation 
of the mind which puts the terms together in a certain way. There 
may be room for mistakes to occur in this process, the nature of 
which Socrates will attempt to bring out gradually and to illustrate 
by images. 

189B-190E. The apparent impossibUity of false judgment as mistak- 
ing one thing for another 

Socrates now recurs to the conception of false judgment as mis- 
taking one thing for another, or thinking that one thing is another. 
We are to examine what this can mean and in what circumstances 
it can occur. Our first conclusion (i88c} that it was impossible 
resulted from the assumption that we must either ‘ know ' a thing 
(be acquainted with it and have it clearly before our minds) or not 
know it (be totally unacquainted with it). This dilemma does not 
really exhaust the possibihties. By taking memory into account, 
we can find a sense in which an object can be both known and not 
known. 

189B. SOCR. Well, does the thing we call false judgment arise 
in this way ? 

Theaet. How? 
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189B. SocR. We do recognise the existence of false judgment as 
a sort of mis]udgment,^ that occurs when a person inter- 
c. changes in his min d two things, both of which are, and 
asserts that the one is the other. In this way he is always 
thinking of something which is, but of one thing in place 
of another, and since he misses the mark he may fairly be 
said to be judging falsely. 

Theaet. I believe 5mu have got it quite right now. When 
a person thinks ‘ ugly ’ in place of ‘ b^utiful ' or ' beautiful ' 
m place of ‘ ugly ’, he is really and truly thinking what is 
false. 

SocR. I can see that you are no longer in awe of me, 
Theaetetus, but beginning to despise me. 

Theaet. Why, precisely? 

SocR I beheve you think I shall miss the opening you give 
me by speaking of ‘ truly thinking what is false ’, and not 
D. ask you whether a thing can be slowly quick or heavily light 
or whether any contrary can desert its own nature and 
behave like its opposite However, I will justify your bold- 
ness by letting that pass So you like this notion that false 
judgment is mistaking. 

Theaet. I do. 

Theaetetus’ phrase ‘ thinking (or judging) " ugly ” in place of 
" beautiful " ' is vague and aml^ous. We should expect it to 
mean : thinking that some object which is m fact beautiful is ugly, 
or (in the language of later logic) assigning a wrong predicate to a 
subject. But this is not the sense taken in the following context. 
A ^scussion of what we call ‘ predicates ’ would inevitably lead to 
the Forms. Possibly Theaetetus’ remark is mtended to remind us 
of their existence , but Socrates will not bring them m The 
field is still limited to judgments asserting that one (mdividual) 
thing is (identical with) another, as when I mistake Theaetetus 
for Socrates.* We are to consider how and when such a mistake 
can be made. 

1890. SocR. According to you, then, it is possible for the mind 
to take one thing for another, and not for itself. 

Theaet. Yes, it is. 

^ Plato coins a word iMoSofta, ' misjndgment ’, analogous to dMoyrofu*. 
ni waning to mistaVn one person far another. 

* Accordingly this hypothesis that ialse judgment is ' mistaking ' most 
not be contused with Plato’s own analysis m the Sophist, which depends on 
the recognition of Forms. See p 317. 
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189E. SocR. And when the mind does that, must it not be think- 
ing either of both things or of one of the two ? 

Theaet. Certainly it must, either at the same time or one 
after the other. 

SocR. Excellent. And do you accept my description of the 
process of thin king ? 

Theaet. How do you describe it ? 

SocR. As a discourse that the mind carries on with itself 
about any subject it is considering. You must take this 
explanation as coming from an ignoramus ; but I have a 
notion that, when the mmd is thinking, it is sunply talking 
to itself, asking questions and answering them, and saying 
190. Yes or No. When it reaches a decision— which may crane 
slowly or in a sudden rush — ^when doubt is over and ^e two 
voices affir m the same thing, then we call that its ‘ judg- 
ment '. So I should describe thinking as discourse, and 
judgment as a statement pronounced, not aloud to someone 
else, but silently to oneself.^ 

Theaet. I agree. 

SocR. It seems, then, that when a person thinks of one 
thing as another, he is affirming to himsalf that the one is 
the other. 

B. Theaet. Of course. 

The eSect of this account of thinking and judgment is to equate 
the act of ‘ mistaking ’ one thing for another (‘ misjudgment ', the 
suggested equivalent of false judgment) with making the ^ent 
statement (Adyoc) that one thing is the other. So Theaetetus’ phrase 
‘ judging " ugly ” m place of “ beautiful " ' is reduced to making 
the statement that the beautiful (or what is beautiful) is ugly, or 
is the same thing as the ugly.* We are still considering only judg- 
ments of this type, which assert that one thing is another thing. 
We are supposed to have both things clearly before our mmds 
(memory not having yet come into the discussion). Socrates pro- 
ceeds to point out t^t, within the limits of these assumptions, 
we never do judge that one thing is another. 

190B. SocR. Now search your memory and see if you have ever 
said to yourself ' Certainly, what is beautiful is ugly ', or 

1 This account of the process of thinking and judgment is repeated in the 
SopMst (see p. 318). 

* Since the Forms are excluded from discussion, this expression ' the 
beautiful ’ is left ambiguous It can mean (i) anything that is beautiful 
(and recognised as such at the moment), or (a) Beauty itself (the Form). 
The ambi^ty does not matter, because we never judge either that what we 
now sea to be beautiful is ugly or that Beauty itself is Ugliness. 
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190B. ' what is unjust is just *. To put it generally, consider if yon 
have ever set about convincing yourself that any one thing 
is certainly another thing , or whether, on the contrary, you 
have never, even in a dre^, gone so far as to say to yourself 
that odd numbers must be even, or an)rthing of that sort. 
THeaet. That is true. 

c. SocR. Do you suppose anyone else, mad or sane, ever goes 
so far as to talk himself over, in his own mmd, into stating 
seriously that an ox must be a horse or that two must be one ? 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

SoCR. So, if m aking a statement to oneself is the same as 
judging, then, so long as a man is making a statement or 
judgment about both things at once and his mind has hold 
of both, he cannot say or judge that one of them is the 

D. other. You, in your turn, must not cavil at my language ^ ; 
I mean it in the sense that no one thinks : ' the ugly is 
beautiful ' or an}rthing of that kmd. 

Theaet I will not cavil, Socrates. I agree with you. 
SocR. So long, then, as a person is thinking of both, he 
cannot think of the one as the other. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

SocR. On the other hand, if he is thinking of one only and 
not of the other at all,* he will never think that the one is 
the other. 

Theaet. True ; for then he would have to have before his 
mmd the thing he was not thinking of. 

SocR. It follows, then, that ‘ mistaking ' is impossible, 
whether he thinks of both things or of one only. So 

E. there will be no sense in defining false judgment as ' mis- 

* Burnet’s text. In Greek ' the one ' and ' the other ' happen to be 
expressed by the same word, inpov. Socrates means : ' Yon must not cavil 
at my saying no one thinks one thing {ri Irtpov) is another (frcpov), on the 
verbal ground that frcpoi’ IS the same word as frirpov I mean all the particular 
cases (such as ‘ the ugly is beautiful *) covert by this general formula ' 
The wordsM roh> h> fUpn, tmiHi ri [fiijitaiinpoyT^Mptp icard fifjiia radriv ianr 
(B) may be a gloss on rgSc, inserted m the wrong place ; or, if retained where 
th^ stand, they must mean * You must let this phrase pass os appl\4i to 
the parttcular cases (covered by them) , for verbally the word trtpe/r {one) m 
the same as the word trepev {other).’ Cf Madvig, Adv CrU 1 (1871), 377 , 
Peipers, Erhenntnisstheone Plato's 694 The koI ool (with means: 

You must pass my expression as 1 paked your ‘ <^sotoOs ‘ (at 1890). 

t This sentence shows clearly that So(d(ur (with accns ) here, as m other 
places m the context, means ' thsnhsnf of a thing, not making a judgment 
about It ; ihon^ Soften m the next line does mean mahtng the judgment 
that the one is the other This is a good examiJe of Plato’s deliberate refusal 
to nSO U 
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X 90 E. judgment It does not appear that false judgment exists in 
us in this form any more than in those we dismissed earlier. 
Theaet. So it seems. 

The upshot, so far, is that the notion of mistaking or interchanging 
one object for another will not explain how we can make a false 
judgment, so long as it is assumed that the objects must either be 
‘ known ' (clearly present to the mind) or else ‘ unknown ’ (com- 
pletely absent from the mind). 

Z90E-195B. One class of mistakes can be explained by taking into 
account memory. The Wax Taliet 
The notion of ‘ mistaking however, need not be abandoned, if 
the assumption can be evaded ; and it can be evaded by introducing 
what has hitherto been exduded — ^the contents of the memory. 
AVe shall find that there is one dass of false judgments that can be 
described as ‘ mistaking ’. These are judgments in which the two 
things wrongly identified are objects of difierent sorts — one a present 
object of perception, the oth^ a memory-image. So the scope of 
the discussion is now enlarged to include memory. 

190E. SocR. And yet, Theaetetus, if we cannot show that false 
judgment does exist, we shall be driven into admittin g all 
sorts of absurdities. 

Theaet. For instance? 

SocR. I will not mention them until I have tried to look 
at the question from every quarter. So long as we caimot 
see our way, I should feel some shame at our being forced 
19Z. into such admissions. But if we find the way out, then, 
as soon as we are dear, it will be time to speak of others as 
caught in the ludicrous position we shall have ourselves 
escaped ; though, if we are completely baffled, then, I sup- 
pose, we must be humble and let the argument do with us 
what it will, like a sailor trampling over sea-sick passengers. 
So let me tell 3^00 where I still see an avenue open for us to 
follow. 

Theaet. Do tell me 

SocR. I shall say we were wrong to agree that a man cannot 
think that things he knows are things he does not know and 
B. so be deceived. In a way it is possible. 

Theaet. Do you mean something that crossed my mind 
at the moment vdien we said that was impossible? It 
occurred to me that sometimes I, who am acquainted with 
Socrates, imagine that a stranger whom I see at a distance is 
lao 
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191B. the Socrates whom I know. In a case like that a mistake of 
the kind you describe does occur. 

SocR. And we were shy of saying that, because it would 
have made us out as both knowing and not knowing what 
we know ? 

Theaet. Exactly. 

SocR. We must, m fact, put the case in a different way. 
Perhaps the bamer will yield somewhere, though it may 
c. defy our efforts. Anyhow, we are in such straits that we 
must turn every argument over and put it to the test. 
Now, is there an3rthing in this ? Is it possible to become 
acquainted with something one did not know before ? 
Theaet. Surely. 

SocR. And the process can be repeated with one thing 
after another? 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. Imagine, then, for the sake of argument, that our 
minds contain a block of wax, which in this or that individual 
may be laiger or smaller, and composed of wax that is com- 

D. paratively pure or muddy, and harder in some, softer in 
others, and sometimes of just the right consistency. 
Theaet. Very well. 

SocR Let us call it the gift of the Muses’ mother. Memory, 
and say that whenever we wish to remember something we 
see or hear or conceive m our own mmds, we hold this wax 
under the perceptions or ideas and impnnt them on it as we 
might stamp the impression of a seid-ring. Whatever is 
so imprinted we remember and know so long as the image 
remains ; whatever is rubbed out or has not succeeded in 

E. leaving an impression we have forgotten and do not know. 
Theaet. So be it. 

The word ‘ know ’ has now received a new meaning : I know 
a thing when I have had direct acquaintance with it and an image 
of it remains stored in my memory. This gives a fuller range of 
possibihties than we have so far had I may know Socrates in this 
sense and yet fail to recognise or identify him when I see him ; and 
I may mistake a stranger whom I see at a distance for the Socrates 
whom I know. This possibility of ‘ mistaking ' was excluded in the 
earlier argument by the false assumption that I must either know 
Socrates, m the sense of clearly perceiving him or having the 
thought of him clearly before my mmd, or else my mmd must be 
a complete blank concerning him. 

It may be noted that ideas or notions {Srwoiat) are spoken of as 
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stamped on the memory, as wdl as perceptions. An idea is some- 
thing we ‘ conceive in our own minds ' {aivol inxtijaoifiep), but do 
not perceive. Its nature and origin are left obscure; but the 
mention of such objects prepares the way for our knowledge of 
numbers, which are not perceived but are treated as images stamped 
in the memory (195E). 

igiE. SocR. Now take a man who knows things in this way, and 
is attending to something that he sees or hears. Is there 
not here a possibility of his making a false judgment ? 
Theaet. How ? , 

SocR. By thinking that things he knows are other things 
he knows, or sometimes things he does not know. We 
were wrong when we agreed earlier that this was impossible. 
Theaet. What do you think about it now ? 

Socrates’ next speech (192A, i-c, 5) contains a list of all the cases 
in which it is impossible to mistake one thing for another. He 
takes all the possible combinations of two objects which are (a) 
known (and now remembered) or (6) unknown (completely), (c) now 
perceiv^ or (i) not now perceived. The conclusion is that there 
are only three combinations in which mistaking is possible The 
reader would find the same difficulty as Theaetetus in following 
the statement and may prefer a summary to a translation. It 
will be simplest to use ' an acquaintance ’ to mean a person (or 
thing) whom I know and of whom I have a memory image now before 
my mind , and ‘ a stranger ’ to mean a person (or thing) with which 
I have never been acquamted at all, a total stranger. 

Mistake, then, is impossible in the following cases . 

(1) If neither object is now perceived, I cannot mistake an 
acquaintance for another acquaintance, or confuse him with a 
stranger, or confuse two strangers. (These cases will be illustrated 
by examples at Z93A-4.) 

(2) If perception only is involved, I cannot confuse two things 
wlddh I see, or an object seen with an object not seen, or two objects 
neither of which is seen. 

(3) Where both knowledge and perception are involved, I cannot 
confuse two acquaintances both now seen and recognised ^ ; or 
confuse an acquaintance now seen and recognised with an absent 
acquaintance or with a stranger who is jaesent. And there can be 
no confusion of two total strangers, whether I now see one of them 
or not. 


* To recognise is to fit the new perception to the right memory-image, left 
by a former perception of the same olqect. 
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Socrates now gives a summary statement of the three cases where 
mistake is possible, and these are illustrated in detail. 

192c, 5. SocR. {contiimes). There remain, then, the following cases 
in which, if an3^here, false judgment can occur. 

Theaet. What are they ? Perhaps they may help me to 
understand better. At present I cannot follow. 

SocR. Take things you know : you can suppose them to be 
other things which you both know and perceive ; or to be 
things you do not know, but do perceive ; or you can confuse 

D. two things which you both know and perceive. 

Theaet. Now I am more in the dark than ever. 

SocR. Let me start again, then, and put it in this way. I 
know Theodorus and have a memory in my mind of what he 
is like, and the same with Theaetetus. At certam moments 
I see or touch or hear or otherwise perceive them ; at other 
times, though I have no perception of you and TTieodorus, 
I nevertheless remember you both and have you before my 
mind. Isn’t that so? 

E. Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. That, then, is the first pomt I want to make clear — 
that it is possible either to perceive or not to perceive 
something one is acquainted with. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. And it is also possible, when one is not acquainted 
with a thing, sometimes not to perceive it either, sometimes 
merely to perceive it and nothing more. 

Theaet. That is possible too. 

Socrates now takes, for illustration, three cases from his list, 
where mistake is impossible. They are cases m which no present 
perception is involved, (i) When nothing is before my mind except 
images of things I have formerly become acquamted with, I cannot 
judge that one of these remembered things is the other. (2) If I 
have an image of one only, I cannot judge that the thing is something 
I have never known. (3) Still less can I identify or confuse two 
things, neither of which I have ever known. 

192E. SocR. Then see if you can follow me better now. If 
193. Socrates knows Theodorus and Theaetetus, but sees neither 
and has no sort of present perception of them, he can never 
think in his own mind that Theaetetus is Theodorus. Is 
that good sense ? 

Theaet. Yes, that is true. 

SocR. Well, that was the first of the cases I me ntioned. 
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193. Theaet. Yes. 

Sock. And the second was this : if I know one of you but 
not the other and perceive neither, once more I could never 
think that the one I know is the other whom I do not know. 
Theaet. True. 

B. Sock. And thirdly, if I neither know nor perceive either 
of you, I cannot think that one unknown person is another 
unknown person. And now take it as if I had gone over 
the whole list of cases again, m which I shall never judge 
falsely about you and Theodorus, whether I know both or 
neither or only one of you. And the same apphes to perceiv- 
ing, if you follow me. 

Theaet. I follow now. 

‘ The same applies to perceiving ’ refers to the second class of 
cases, where perception only is involved. If there is nothing but 
two objects of perception, you cannot mistake the one for the 
other, whether you perceive both or neither or one only. There 
remains the third class of cases, where both previous acquaintance 
and present perception are concerned. Among these Soc^tes now 
illustrates the three cases in which mistake is possible. 

X 93 B. Sock. It remains, then, that false judgment should occur 
in a case like this : when I, who know you and Theodorus 
c. and possess imprmts of you both hke seal-unpressions in 
the waxen blo^, see you both at a distance mdistmctly 
and am in a hurry to assign the proper impnnt of each 
to the proper visual perception, like fitting a foot mto its 
own footmark to effect a recogmtion ^ , and then make 
the mistake of interchanging them, like a man who thrusts 
his feet into the wrong shoes, and apply the perception of 
each to the imprint of the other Or my mistake might 
be illustrated by the sort of thing that happens m a mirror 
D. when the visual currait transposes right to left.* In that 
case mistaking or false judgment does result. 

Theaet. I think it does, Socrates. That is an admirable 
description of what happens to judgment. 

Sock. Then there is also the case where I know both 
and perceive only one, and do not get the knowledge I 

1 An alluuon to tho recognition of Orestes by his footmark tallymg with 
his sister Electra’s, Aeschylus, Chotphort, 205 fi 

* Plato explains reflection by supposing that a stream of light (the visual 
current) from the eye coalesces at the surface of the mirror with a stream of 
light (ccflonr) from the object How the transposition occurs will be explamed 
P- 3*7- 
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193D. have of that one to correspond with my perception. That 
is the eiqiression I used before, which you did not under- 
stand. 

Theaet. No, I did not. 

The first of these two cases might be called the mistake of double 
transposition. The second is really similar, but simpler, involving 
only a single transposition of the same type. Instead of two false 
judgments ; * Yonder man (Theodorus) is Theaetetus, and that 
other man (Theaetetus) is Theodorus ’, we now have only one. 
There is also the third case (192c) where I mistake a stranger 
whom I see for someone I remember. This is of the same pattern . 
I wrongly identify somethmg now perceived (whether formerly 
known or not known, does not matter) with something I know. 
Socrates does not illustrate this, but now repeats his explanation 
of the two cases he has illustrated. 

193D. SocR Well, that is what I was saying • if you know 
E. one of two people and also perceive him and if you get the 
knowledge you have to correspond with the perception of 
him, you will never think he is another person whom you 
both know and perceive, if your knowledge of him likewise 
is got to correspond with the perception. That was so, 
wasn’t it ’ 

Theaet Yes. 

SocR. But there was left over the case I have been descnb- 
mg now, m which we say false judgment does occiu: . the 
possibdity that you may know both and see or otherwise 
194. perceive both, but not get the two imprints to correspond 
each with its proper perception Like a bad archer, you 
may shoot to one side and miss the mark — ^which is indeed 
another phrase we use for error. 

Theaet. With good reason. 

SocR. Also, when a perception is present which belongs 
to one of the impnnts, but none which belongs to the 
other, and the mind fits to the present perception the im- 
pnnt belongmg to the absent one, in all such cases it is 
m error. To sum up : m the case of objects one does not 
B. know and has never perceived, there is, it seems, no possi- 
bihty of error or false judgment, if our present account 
is sound ; but it is precisely in the field of objects both 
known and perceived that judgment turns and twists about 
and proves false or true — ^true when it brings impressions 
straight to their proper imprints ; false when it noisdirects 
them crosswise to the wrong imprint. 
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X94B. Theabt. Surely that is a satisfactory account, isn't it, 
Socrates? 

c. Sock. You will think still better of it when you hear the 
rest. To judge truly is a fine thing and there is something 
discreditable in error. 

Tbeaet. Of course. 

SocR. Well, they say the differences arise in this way. 
When a man has in his mind a good thick slab of wax, 
smooth and kneaded to the right consistency, and the 
impressions that come through the senses are stamped on 
these tables of the 'heart' — ^Homer's word hints at the 

D. mind's likeness to wax ^ — ^then the imprmts are clear and 
deep enough to last a long time. Such people are quick 
to learn and also have good memories, and besides they 
do not interchange the imprints of their perceptions but 
think truly. These imprints being distmct and well- 
spaced are quickly assigned to their several stamps — the 
‘ real things * as they are called — and such men are said 
to be clever. Do you agree ? 

Theaet. Most emphatically. 

E. SocR. When a person has what the poet's wisdom com- 
mends as a ‘ sha^ heart ', or when the block is muddy 
or made of impure wax, or over soft or hard, the people 
with soft wax are quick to learn, but forgetful, those with 
hard wax the reverse. Where it is shai^ or rough, a 
gritty kmd of stuff containing a lot of earth or dirt, the 
impressions obtamed are indistinct ; so are they too when 
the stuff is hard, for they have no depth. Impressions in 

195. soft wax also are indistinct, because they mdt together 
and soon become blurred. And if, besides this, they 
overlap through being crowded together into some wretched 
little narrow mind, they are still more indistmct. All 
these types, then, are likely to judge falsely. When they 
see or hear or think of something, they cannot qmckly assign 
things to their several imprmts. Because they are so slow 
and sort things into the wrong places, they constantly see 
and hear and thinlr amiss, and ^ gay they are Tnictalrm 
about things and stupid. 

1 The Homeric word for heart (Wop) resembles mipis (wax) Beare (GA. 
TMmtus of Eltm. Cognthon 267) remarkB that, had Plato chosen any physical 
organ to correqxmd to the wax as the seat of memory, it wonld probaldy 
have been the heart, the bram being the instmment of reason. There is 
no s a tisfa ct o ry evidence that the companaon of memory to a waxen block 
had ever been naed before, except as a poet’s metaphor (Aescb. P V. 815 
UArotr Etm 375, etc.). 
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195 B. Theaet. Your description could not be better, Socrates. 
Socs. We are to conclude, then, that false jud^ents do 
exist in us ? 

Theaet. Most certainly. 

SocR. And true ones also, I suppose ? 

Theaet. True ones also. 

SocR. At last, then, we believe we have reached a satis- 
factory agreement that both these kinds of judgments 
certainly exist ^ 

Theaet. Most emphatically. 

It does not appear that Plato offers his waxen block as an3rthing 
more than an illustration, a mechanical model which helps us to 
distinguish a memory-image from a fresh impression of sense, and 
to imagine the process of fitting the one to the other correctly 
or incorrectly. The conclusion, that true and false judgments of 
this type do exist, rests simply on familiar experience. The illus- 
tration serves to bring out the point that error comes in, not in 
the act of direct perception, but in judgments we make about 
what we perceive. This is an advance on Protagoras, who drew 
no distinction between what ‘ appears ’ to me to be true (what 
I believe or think) and what ' appears ’ to me as real in perception. 
But his account of false judgment as ‘ thinking the thing that is 
not ’ and his denial that such a thing is possible have been shelved. 
This thesis is reserved for the Sophisf. 

195B-196C. False judgment in general cannot, however, be defined 
as the misfitting of perception to thought 
The weak point, however, is this. Only a small daw of false 
judgments, even about things we now perceive, consist m identify- 
ing them with things we formerly perceived and now remember. 
This is the only type of judgment so far considered and descnbed. 
It has been agreed, as a matter of common experience, that such 
judgments do exist. But there is an immense class of judgments, 
true and false, about things I do not now perceive and never have 
perceived. All historical judgments about events outside my own 
experience belong to this class. There are also, as Socrates now 
observes, true and false judgments about things that never can 
be perceived. Hence all that has been established is that false 
judgment does exist m a very small class of cases where we wrongly 
identify something we perceive. This is important, as contradicting 
Protagoras' doctrine that false judgment is impossible. But it 
has now to be pointed out that t^ * mistaking ' or wrong * fitting 
together of thought and perception ' is not a definition of false 
judgment in general. It will not cover cases where no perception 
lay 
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is involved. We can make mistakes abont numbers, which are 
not objects of perception but are said to be ‘ known ' in the sense 
we have just given to that term, i.e. registered as imprints in the 
memory. We must accordingly retract the earlier statement that 
mistakes .cannot occur between two objects both known but not 
perceived. 

195B. SocR. It really does seem to be true, Theaetetus, that a 
garrulous person is a strange and disagreeable creature.^ 
Theaet. Why, what makes you say that ? 
c. SocR. Disgust at my own stupidity. I am indeed garru- 
lous . what else can you call a man who goes on bandying 
arguments to and fro because he is such a dolt that he 
cannot make up his mmd and is loath to surrender any one 
of them ? 

Theaet. But why are you disgusted with yourself ? 
SocR. I am not merely disgusted but anxious about the 
answer I shall make if someone asks : ' So, Socrates, you 
have made a discovery : that false judgment resides, not 
in our perceptions among themselves nor yet in our thoughts, 

D. but m the fitting together of perception and thought ? ’ 
I suppose I shall say, Yes, and plume myself on this brilliant 
discovery of ours. 

Theaet. I don't see anything to be ashamed of in what 
you have just pointed out, Socrates. 

SocR. * Cto the other hand,' he will continue, ' you also 
say that we can never imagine that a man whom we merely 
think of and do not see is a horse which again we do not 
see or touch but merely think of without perceiviiig it 
in any way ? ' I suppose I shall say. Yes, to that. 
Theaet. And rightly. 

E. SocR. ‘ On that showing,' he will say, ‘ a man could never 
imagme that ii, which he merely thinks of, is 12, which 
agam he merely thinks of.’ Come, you must find the answer 
now. 

Theaet. Well, I shall answer that, if he saw or handled 
deven things, he might suppose they were twdve ; but 
he will never make that judgment about the 11 and the 
12 he has in his thoughts. 

SocR. Well now, does a man ever consider in his own 
196. mind 5 and 7 — I don't mean five men and seven men or 
anything of that sort, but just 5 and 7 themsdves, which 

^ ‘ Gaimlity * or ' babbling ' was an abusive term applied to the convena- 
tioos of Socrates and hu associates. See below, p. 176, on Soph. 3350. 
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196. we describe as records in that waxen block of ours, among 
which there can be no false judgment — does anyone ever 
take these into consideration and ask himself in bis inward 
conversation how much they amount to; and does one 
man believe and state that they make 11, another that 
they make 12, or does everybody agree they make 12 ? 

B. Thbaet. Far from it ; many people say ii ; and if larger 
numbers are involved, the more room there is for mistakes ; 
for you are speaking generally of any numbers, I suppose. 
SocR. Yes, that is right. Now consider wbnt happens 
in this case. Is it not thinking that the Z2 itself that is 
stamped on the waxen block is zi ? 

Theaet. It seems so. 

SocR. Then haven’t we come round again to our first 
argument ? For when this happens to someone, he is 
thinking that one thmg he knows is another thing he 
knows ; and that, we said, was impossible. That was the 
very ground on which we were led to make out that there 
could be no such thing as false judgment ; it was in order 
c. to avoid the conclusion that the same man must at the 
same time know and not know the same thing. 

Theaet. Qmte true. 

SocR If so, we must account for false judgment in some 
other way than as the misfitting of thought to perception. 
If it were that, we should never make mistakes among 
our thoughts themselves. As the case stands now, either 
there is no such thing as false judgment, or it is possible 
not to know what one does know. Which alternative do 
you choose ? 

Theaet. I see no possible choice, Socrates. 

The Platonist may here be surprised to find our knowledge of 
a number regarded as the record in the memory-tablet of an im- 
pression, as if we became acquainted with the number Z2 in the 
same way as with a colour or a sound or a person. Has Plato 
abandoned his doctrine of Recollection, according to which our 
knowledge of Forms, including numbers and their relations, is 
always latent in the soul, not acquired through the senses during 
this life, but only revived on the occasion of sense-experience ? 
There is no ground for such a conclusion. The whole dialogue 
examines the claim of the world of external sensible objects to 
be the sole source of knowledge. This claim is taken as implying 
that outside us there are physical objects which can yield us sense- 
data through the several organs, and inside us a tabula rasa on 
F.T.K. Z29 K 
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which impressions so received can be stamped and recorded. This 
mechanism is based on the empiricist assumption that all our know- 
ledge must be derived somehow from the external objects of per- 
ception. On this assumption (which Plato himself does not accept) 
our idea of the number Z2 must be supposed to be extracted from 
a series of sense-impressions and added to our memory records. 
As Campbell remarks, ‘ memory is made to do the work of abstrac- 
tion '. This is all the apparatus that has so far come into view. 
It has sufficed to illustrate one class of mistakes — the wrong htting- 
together of old records and new impressions. But we have now 
seen that this formula will not cover the mistaking of one memory 
record for another, and so it will not do as a general account of 
false judgment. We carmot admit mistakes about numbers, unless 
we can find a sense m which we can not know something we do 
know. The empiricist’s apparatus will have to be enlarged. 

Z96D-199C. Memory compared to an aviary, to provide for mistaken 
judgments not involving perception 

Objection might be taken to the statement (196B) that, when 
we make the mistake, we ‘ think that the Z2 on our wax-tablet is 
zz ', or that ‘ one thing we know (Z2) is another thing we know 
(zz) '. It is still presumed that a false judgment must consist in 
wrongly identif3nng one thing with another. Even if that were 
so, what we identify with zz is, not Z2, but ‘ the sum of 5 and 7 ' 
— a number which at the moment we do not know (in a sense). 
We are wondering what number it is, and wrongly conclude that 
it is zz. The number Z2, although we are familiar with it, is not 
present to our mind. We do not judge that zz is zz. 

This objection, it is true, does not invalidate the only conclusion 
stated : that the misfitting of thought and perception cannot be 
a definition of false judgment in general. But it serves to bring 
out the need for some enlargement of the empiricist apparatus — 
some further distinction between the meanings of the word ‘ know ’. 
The misleading statement that 'we judge the zz in our waxen 
block to be zz ' is a consequence of the too narrow use of ' know ' 
in terms of that image. To ‘ know ' meant to have become ac- 
quainted with a thing and to ' remember ' it m the sense of having 
the memory of it now before the mmd. If I remember both zz 
and Z2 in that way, to confuse them is as impossible as we said 
it was to confuse two absent friends when I now remember them 
both. Socrates, accordingly, goes on to distinguish yet another 
sense of ‘ know ’. The image of an object may be r^^ered in 
the memory without being present to our consciousness. It is 
possible not to know (have before our nunds) what we do know 
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(possess somewhere registered in memory). A new simile, the 
aviary, is now substituted for the waxen block to provide for this 
latent knowledge. We shall no longer need to speak as if the 
number 12 were {xesent to our minds and confused with ii. 

196D. SocR. But the argument is not going to allow both alterna- 
tives. However, we must stick at nothing : suppose we 
try being quite shameless. 

Theaet. In what way? 

SocR. By making up our minds to describe what knowing 
is like. 

Theaet. How is that shameless ? 

SocR. You seem to be unaware that our whole conversation 
from the outset has been an inquiry after the nature of know- 
ledge on the supposition that we did not know what it was. 
Theaet. No, I am quite aware of that. 

SocR. Then, doesn’t it strike you as shameless to explain 
what knowing is like, when we don’t know what knowledge 
E. is ? The truth is, Theaetetus, that for some time past 

there has been a viaous taint in our discussion Tunes 
out of number we have said : ‘ we know ’, ‘ we do not 
know ’, ‘ we have knowledge ’, ' we have no knowledge ’, 
as if we could understand each other while we still know 
nothing about knowledge. At this very moment, if you 
please, we have once more used the words ‘ know nothmg ’ 
and ‘ imderstand ’, as if we had a right to use them while 
we are still destitute of knowledge. 

Theaet, Well, but how are you going to cany on a dis- 
cussion, Socrates, if you keep dear of those words ? 

197. SocR. I cannot, being the man I am, though I might if 

I were an expert in debate. If such a person were here 
now, he would profess to keep dear of them and rebuke us 
severely for my use of language. As we are such bunglers, 
then, shall I be so bold as to descnbe what knowing is like ? 
I think it might hdp us. 

Theaet. Do so, then, by all means. And if you cannot 
avoid those words, you shall not be blamed. 

SocR. Well, yon have heard what ' knowing ' is commonly 
said to be ? 

Theaet. Possibly ; but I don’t remember at the moment. 
B. SocR. They say it is ‘ having knowledge ’.^ 

1 This 18 of course not a ‘ definition ' of knowing, but a verbal paraphrase; 
which occurs at Eutkyd It may be due to Prodicus or some other 

writer on the correct use of language (««pl inntininov dfMnins). Prodicua » 
cited m the context at Eutkyd. ayys. 
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197B. Theabt. True. 

SocR. Let us make a slight amendment and say : ' possess- 
ing knowledge'. 

Theaet. What di£[eren<» would you say that makes ? 
SocR. None, perhaps ; but let me tell you my idea and 
you shall help me test it. 

Theaet. I will if I can. 

SocR. ‘ Having ’ seems to me different from ' possessing '. 
If a man has bought a coat and owns it, but is not wearing 
it, we should say he possesses it without having it about 
hina.^ 

Theaet. True. 

c. SocR. Now consider whether knowledge is a thing you 
can possess in that way without having it about you, like 
a man who has caught some wild birds — ^pigeons or what 
not — and keeps them m an aviary he has made for them 
at home. In a sense, of course, we might say he ‘ has ’ 
them all the time inasmuch as he possesses them, mightn’t 
we? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But in another sense he ' has ’ none of them, though 
he has got control of them, now that he has made them 
captive in an enclosure of his own ; he can take and have 
hold of them whenever he likes by catching any bird he 

D. chooses, and let them go s^ain ; and it is open to him to 
do that as often as he pleases. 

Theaet. That is so. 

SocR. Once more then, just as a while ago we imagined 
a sort of waxen block in our minds, so now let us suppose 
that every mind contains a kmd of aviary stocked with 
birds of every sort, some in flocks apart from the rest, some 
in small groups, and some solitary, flying in any direction 
among them alL* 

E. Theaet. Be it so. What follows ? 

SocR. When we are babies we must suppose this recep- 
tacle empty, and take the birds to stand fOT pieces of 
knowledge. Whenever a person acquires any piece of 

* '’E'xn' is commonly naed of 'wearing 'a garment. It also means ‘ to have 
hold of ' — ^the phrase nsed below for hoklmg the bird that has been caught 
inside the aviary. 

' Some classification of the objects of knowledge seems to be hinted at. 
Comparison with the Sopkitt (253K fi.) may suggest that the large and small 
groups of buds are generic and specific Forms, the solitary birds which fly 
among all the rest. Forms of univenal appbcation like Existence, Sameness, 
DiCerence. Bnt nothing turns on such conjectures, 
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197E. kiuradedge and shuts it up ih his enclosure, we must say 
he has learnt or discovo^ the thing of which this is the 
knowledge, and that is what ‘ knouring ' means. 

Theaet, Be it so. 

198. SocR. Now think of him hunting once more for any piece 
of knowledge that he wants, catching and holding it, and 
letting it go again. In what terms are we to describe that 
— the same that we used of the original process of acquisi- 
tion, or different ones ? An illustration may help you to 
see what I mean. There is a saence you call ‘ arithmetic '. 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Conceive that, then, as a chase after pieces of know- 
ledge about all the numbers, odd or even. 

Theaet. I will. 

SocR. That, I take it, is the science in virtue of which 
B. a man has m his control pieces of knowledge about numbers 
and can hand them over to someone else. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And when he hands them over, we call it ‘ teaching ’, 
and when the other takes them from him, that is ‘ learning ’, 
and when he has them in the sense of possessing them in 
that aviary of his, that is ‘ knowing ’. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. Now observe what follows. The finished arith- 
metician knows all numbers, doesn't he? There is no 
number the knowledge of which is not in his mind. 
Theaet. Naturally. 

c. SocR. And such a person may sometimes count either 
the numbers themselves in his own head or some set of 
external things that have a number. 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. And by counting we shall mean simply tr3nng to 
find out what some particular number amounts to ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. It appears, then, that the man who, as we admitted, 
knows every number, is trying to find out what he knows 
as if he had no knowledge of it. No doubt you sometimes 
hear puzzles of that sort debated. 

Theaet. Indeed I do. 

D. SocR. Well, our illustration from hunting pigeons and 
getting possession of them will enable us to explain that 
the hunting occurs in two wa}^ : first, before you possess 
your pigeon in order to have possession of it ; secondly, 
after getting possession of it, in order to catch and hold 
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1980. in your hand what you have already possessed for some 
time. In the same way, if you have long possessed pieces 
of knowledge about thi^ you have leamt and know, it 
is still possible to get to know the same things again, by 
the process of recovering the knowledge of some particular 
thing and getting hold of it. It is knowledge you have 
possessed for some time, but you had not got it handy in 
your mind. 

Theaet. True. 

E. SocR. That, then, was the drift of my question, what 
terms should be used to descnbe the arithmetician who 
sets about counting or the literate person who sets about 
reading ; because it seemed as if, in such a case, the man 
was setting about learning again b:om himself what he 
already knew. 

Theaet. That sounds odd, Socrates. 

SocR. WeU, but can we say he is going to read or count 
199. something he does not know, when we have already granted 
that he knows all the letters or all the numbers ? 

Theaet. No, that is absurd too. 

SocR. Shall we say, then, that we care nothing about 
words, if it amuses anyone to turn and twist the expressions 
‘ knowing ’ and ‘ learning ’ ? Having drawn a dktinction 
between possessing knowledge and having it about one, 
we agree that it is impossible not to possess what one does 
possess, and so we avoid the result that a man should not 
know what he does know ; but we say that it is possible 
for him to get hold of a false judgment about it. For 
B. he may not have about him the knowledge of that thing, 
but a different piece of knowledge instead, if it so happens 
that, in hunting for some particular piece of knowledge, 
among those that are fluttering about, he misses it and 
catches hold of a different one. In that case, you see, he 
mistakes ii for iz,i because he has caught hold of the 
knowledge of ii that is inside him, instead of his knowledge 
of 12, as he might catch a dove in place of a pigeon. 
Theaet. That seems reasonable. 

SocR. Whereas, when he catches the piece of knowledge 
he is trying to catch, he is not mistaken but thinks what 

1 Literally ‘ thinlni ii is 13 '. This cannot now mean that he has both 
nnmbeiB before his mind and judges one of them to be the other. This was 
agreed to be impossible (195X) It means that he mtstakes the number ii, 
which he lays hold of for the number 12 which he was really looking for, 
when he asked : VHiat is the sum of 7 and 5 i 
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199B. is true. In this way both true and false judgments can 
c. exist, and the obstacles that were troubling us are removed. 
You will agree to this, perhaps ? Or will you not ? 
Theaet. I will. 

SocR. Yes ; for now we are nd of the contradiction about 
people not knowing what they do know. That no longer 
implies our not possessing what we do possess, whether 
we are mistaken about something or not. 

The aviary has enlarged the machinery of the waxen block by 
providing for the process of hunting out latent pieces of knowledge 
and bnngmg them before the mind. So it has led to the suggestion 
that false judgment occurs when we get hold of the wrong piece 
of knowledge and ' interchange ’ it for the right one. An important 
difference between the two images is that the process of originally 
acquiring knowledge is differently conceived The waxen block 
was thought of as a receptacle for sense-impressions which left 
their impnnt as memory-images. It seemed hard to imagine how 
one such imprint should ever be mistaken for another ; and no 
provision was made for historical knowledge or any knowledge 
not immediately denved from the senses. The aviaiy, on the other 
hand, represents knowledge as acquired from a teacher who ‘ hands 
over ’ pieces of information to the learner. Such information would 
not consist m a senes of separate imprints, but rather of statements 
offered for our behef. It would cover historical and abstract 
knowledge, as well as our notions of such things as numbers. 

Now, from the Meno onwards, Plato has repeatedly declared 
that what he calls ‘ knowledge ’ is not a thing that can be ‘ handed 
over ’ by one person to another. The true objects of knowledge 
must be directly seen by the eye of the soul , the professors of 
education who claim to put into the mind knowledge that is not 
there are like one who should claim to put sight mto blind eyes.^ 
The sophists are condemned for offering to ‘ hand over ’ ‘ excellence ’ 
{areiS) of various sorts to their hearers.* In Plato’s view all 
mathematical knowledge and knowledge of the Forms cannot, in 
the ordinary sense, be * taught ’. It is always in the soul and 
needs to be ‘ recollected ’. The intervention of a teacher is not 
necessary, though the process may be directed and assisted by 
conversation (' dialectic ’) with a wiser person who will act as 
midwife. The Platonist will see at once that what is here called 
a ‘ piece of knowledge ’ can be nothing more than a belief (ddfa), 
conveyed from one mind to another. All this cannot be openly 
said here, because the Forms are excluded from the discussion, 
* Meno 93B , Entkyd 373D, 387A. 
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M^ch is confined to the empiricist claim that all knowledge comes 
from the external world of sense, either directly or by teaching 
as commonly conceived. But Plato is careful to note that we are 
still working on the empiricist assumption that the aviary is empty 
at birth — a tabula rasa — and gradually filled with contents denved 
from sensible experience and learning. The reader, guided by the 
long descnption of Socratic midwifery, is left to infer that these 
so-called ‘ pieces of knowledge ’ are not knowledge at all. It is 
perhaps with intention that Plato, while descnbing the recovery 
of latent ‘ knowledge never uses his own word for recollection 
{oMomnesis). 


199C-200D. Rejedion of ‘ interchange of pieces of knowledge ’ as 
an account of False Judgment 

The aviary has enabled us to imagine how a man who has learnt 
that the sum of 7 and 5 is 12, may sometimes ask himself what 
the sum of 7 and 5 is, and get hold of a wrong ‘ piece of knowledge ’, 
viz. the number ii, which he is also acquamted with. He mistakes 
this for the ' piece of knowledge ' he wants, namely 12. This 
‘ interchange * may seem to be an unobjectionable description of 
such a mistake. Socrates, however, at once raises an objection, 
which turns upon the unexplained term ‘ piece of knowledge ’. 

199c. Sock, {continues). But it strikes me that a still stranger 
consequence is coining in sight. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

SocR. That the interchange of pieces of knowledge should 
ever result in a judgment that is false. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

D. SocR. In the first place, that a man should have knowledge 
of something and at the same time fail to recognise ^ that 
very thing, not for want of knowing it but by reason of 
his own knowledge ; and next that he should judge that 
thing to be something else and vice versa — ^isn't that very 
unreasonable : that when a piece of knowledge presents 
itself, the mind should fail to recognise anything and know 
nothhig ? On this showing, the presence of ignorance might 
just as well make us know something, or the presence of 
blindness make us see — ^if knowledge can ever make us fail 
to know. 

This objection is obsimre, and the language ambiguous : &yroeh 
can mean either ‘ to be ignorant of ‘ or ‘ to fail to recognise ’ (the 



'INTERCHANGE OF KNOWLEDGE’ REJECTED 

opposite of yv&vai, ‘ to recognise '). The ' piece of knowledge 
that presents itself’ must mean the number ii, which I have 
laid hold of instead of the number I2 which I was looking for 
and have not foimd. In what sense does the interchange involve 
that I should ‘ fad to recognise {Ayvoeh') that very thing, not for 
want of knowing it {Ayvto/MaAvfi) but by reason of my own know- 
ledge ’ ? ‘ Fad to recognise that very thing ’ (the number ii) 
can only mean that I fad to recognise the fact that it is not the 
number I want ; hence Socrates says I judge it to be 12, i.e. mistake 
it for 12. But ‘ not for want of knowing it ’ (Ayyay/wa^vj]) means 
‘ not for want of be ingacquainted with it The situation is analc^ous 
to what was described earher ; I see an acquaintance and, f ailing 
to recognise him, mistake him for another acquaintance. But 
there perception was involved, and the mistake was explained as 
the fitting-together of the fresh impression and the wrong memory- 
image. Here no perception is involved. Socrates’ point seems 
to be that the aviary contains nothing but ‘ pieces of knowledge ’. 

I am acquainted with both the numbers, ii and 12 One of them 
(ii) is now before my mmd. How can I mistake that number 
for the other which I am also acquainted with ? If I have been 
taught and know the truth that 7 -f 5 = 12, how can I substitute 

II for 12 and believe that I have got hold of the right number ? 
There is no question here of seeing something dimly at a distance ; 
only ' pieces of knowledge ’ are involved. 

To this we might reply that an analogous explanation by the 
misfitting of two pieces of knowledge could be given, if the unex- 
plained term ‘ piece of knowledge ’ were taken in a sufficiently 
wide sense. The expression covers objects (such as numbers) that 
I am acquainted with, as well as truths that I have been taught. 
All these are m my aviary. Does it also include a complex object 
such as ‘ the sum of 7 and 5 ’ ? This ought to be included ; it 
consists of terms I am acquainted with and it is before my mind 
when I ask : what is the sum of 7 and 5 ? It is this object that 
I identify with ii when I make my false judgment. If it is a 
‘ piece of knowledge ’ and contained in the aviary, then the false 
judgment can be explained as the wrong putting-together of two 
pieces of knowledge, as m the waxen block false judgment was the 
putting-together of a fresh impression and the wrong memory 
imprint. The result will be a false judgment entirely composed 
of ‘ pieces of knowledge'’ (terms I am acquainted with). It thus 
seems that the aviary apparatus is, after all, as adequate to explain 
false judgment where no perception is involved as the waxen block 
was to explain false judgment involving perception. 

It is ha^ to resist the impression that Plato has overlooked this 
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explanation, because he does not recognise ‘ the sum of 7 and 5 ' 
as a ' piece of knowledge but persists in speaking as if we judged 
not that ‘ the sum of 7 and 5 is ii * but that ‘ 12 (the number we 
are seeking) is xx (the number we lay hold of) If such objects 
as ‘ the sum of 7 and 5 ' are excluded, then the difficulty Socrates 
raises does exist : how can I mistake the xx which I have before 
my mind for the X2 which I know but have not before my min d ? 

Theaetetus, at any rate, does not put forward the explanation 
above offered. He takes up Socrates’ word for ' ignorance ’ or 
’ failure to recognise ’ (Ayv<o/Ma^), and suggests that our minds 
may contain ' pieces of ignorance ’ as well as ' pieces of knowledge 
199E, Theaet. Perhaps, Socrates, we were wrong in making the 
birds stand for pieces of knowledge only, and we ought to 
have imagined pieces of ignorance flying about with them 
in the min d. Then, in chasing them, our man would lay 
hold sometimes of a piece of knowledge, sometimes of a 
piece of ignorance ; and the ignorance would make him 
judge falsely, the Imowledge truly, about the same thing. 

What is a ‘ piece of ignorance ’ ? Evidently not an object I am 
unacquainted with, for then it would not be in the aviary at all. 
It can only be a false belief which I have somehow formed or been 
taught, such as that 7 + 5 = xx. There is no reason why false 
beliefs should not be in the aviary ; in fact our aviaries contain only 
too many. In so far as they consist of terms I am acquainted with 
and are things that I have learnt and possess stored in my memory, 
they satisfy the description of ‘ pieces of knowledge '. But they are 
not knowledge in the sense in which whatever is knowledge must be 
true. That they are simply false behefs is practically stated in 
Theaetetus’ last words : ' the ignorance would make him judge 
falsely ’. Theaetetus’ suggestion means that what I lay hold of is 
an old false belief which I bring up into consciousness. 

An obvious answer to Theaetetus’ suggestion would be this: 
' You explain my making a false judgment now as my getting hold 
of an old false belief which I have acquired and have in my memory ; 
but that does not explain how 1 could acquire that false belief 
originally. You merely push iKick to an earlier stage the same 
fxoblem : how could I ever judge that 7 + 5 = xx ? ’ Socrates, 
however, does not raise that objection. Taking Theaetetus’ sugges- 
tion that I call up and affirm an old false behef, he asks how it is 
that I fail to recognise it as false and mistake it for a true piece of 
knoudedge. 

X99E. SocR. It is not easy to disapprove of anything }rou say, 
Theaetetus ; but think again about your suggestion. Sup- 
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199E. pose it is as you say ; then the man who lays hold of the 
200. piece of ignorance will judge falsely. Is that right? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But of course he will not thinlr he is judging falsely. 
Theaet. Of course not. 

SocR. No : he will think he is judging truly ; and his 
attitude of mind will be the same as if he knew the thing 
he is mistaken about. 

Theaet. Naturally. 

SocR. So he will imagine that, as a result of his chase, he 
has got hold of a piece of knowledge, not a piece of ignorance. 
Theaet. Clearly. 

SocR. Then we have gone a long way round only to find 
ourselves confronted once more with our original difficulty. 
Our destructive critic will laugh at us. ‘ You wonderful 
B. people,’ he will say, ' are we to understand that a man 
knows both a piece of knowledge and a piece of ignorance, 
and then supposes that one of these things he knows is the 
other which he also knows ? Or does he know neither, and 
then judge that one of these unknown things is the other ? 
Or does he know only one, and identify this known thing 
with the unknown one, or the unknown one with the known ^ 
Or are you gomg to tell me that there are yet further pieces 
of knowledge about your pieces of knowledge and ignorance, 
and that their owner keeps these shut up in yet another of 
c. your ridiculous aviaries or waxen blocks, knowing them so 
long as he possesses them, although he may not have them 
at hand in his mind ? On that showing you will find your- 
selves perpetually driven round m a circle and never getting 
any further.’ vhiat are we to reply to that, Theaetetus ? 
Theaet. Really, Socrates, I don't know what we are to say. 
SocR. Maybe, my young ffiiend, we have deserved this 
rebuke, and the argument shows that we were wrong to 
D. leave knowledge on one side and look first for an explanation 
of false judgment. That cannot be understood until we 
have a satisfactory account of the nature of knowledge. 
Theaet. As things now stand, Socrates, one cannot avoid 
that conclusion. 


The critic objects that it is as hard to explain how I can fail to 
recognise a fal^ belief as false and mistake it for the true belief 
which I possess stored in my mind, as it is to explain how I can 
mistake an object before my mind for another object which is in 
my memory. As Socrates indicates, that leads on to the question : 
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How can I know that I know ? How can I recognise knowledge 
when I have it and be sure that it is knowledge ? This is an old 
problem inconclusively discussed in the Charmtdes (167 ff.). Plato 
refuses to pursue it here, or to carry any further the attempt to 
account for false belief. 

What has emerged is that the term ‘ knowledge ’ is very 
ambiguous. Until we have discovered all its meanings, we cannot 
really explain false judgment. The discussion has been fruitful m 
bringing to light some of these meanings. But the scope of the 
dialogue excludes all that Plato calls knowledge in the full sense. 
He Innaks off here because he caimot go further without invoking 
the true objects of knowledge. Plato’s own anal}^ of false judg- 
ment will be given in the Sophist, when the Forms have been brought 
into view. 

200D-201C. CondusioH : Knowledge cannot be defined as True 
Behef 

It has become clear that the so-called ' pieces of knowledge ' which 
I have learnt from a teacher and stored m my memory are nothing 
better than true beliefs. When I recall one to consciousness my 
attitude of mind towards it is, as Socrates says, mdistinguishable 
from my attitude to a false belief. This consideration leads us to 
the next point : the final refutation of the claim of true belief to 
be knowledge. My confidence in a mere belief is not grounded in 
reason. The teaching which consists in ‘ handing over ' behefs, 
whether true or false, is no better than the rhetorical persuasion 
of a barrister. Knowledge is not so gained ; and when it is gained, 
it cannot be shaken by persuasion. 

200D. SocB. To start all over again, then . what is one to say 
that knowledge is ? For surely we are not going to give 
up yet. 

Th£A£T. Not unless you do so. 

Scx;r. Then tell me : what definition can we give with 
the least risk of contradicting ourselves ? 

E. Theaet. The one we tned before, Socrates. I have noth- 
ing else to suggest. 

SocR. What was that ? 

Theaet. That true belief is knowledge. Surely there can 
at least be no mistake in believing what is true and the 
consequences are always satisfactory.^ 

* It ha* beea pointed out in the Meno (97A) that for practical purposes it 
is as nsefol to believe that a road leads to a certain place as to know that it 
does Cf alsoi?0p jo6c : behef without knowledge is at the best like a blind 
man who takes the right road 
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200E. SocR, Tiy, and yon will see, Theaetetus, as the man said 
when he was asked if the river was too deep to ford. So 
here, if we go forward on our search, we may stumble upon 
201. something that will reveal the thing we are looking for. We 
shall make nothmg out, if we stay where we are. 

Theaet. True ; let us go forward and see. 

SocR. Well, we need not go far to see this much : you 
will find a whole profession to prove that true belief is not 
knowledge. 

Theaet. How so ? What profession ? 

SocR. The profession of those paragons of intellect known 
as orators and lawyers. There you have men who use their 
skill to produce conviction, not by instruction, but by making 
people believe whatever they want them to believe. You 
B. can hardly imagme teachers so clever as to be able, in the 
short time allowed by the dock, to instruct their hearers 
thoroughly in the true facts of a case of robbery or other 
violence which those hearers had not witnessed. 

Theaet No, 1 cannot imagme that ; but they can con- 
vmce them. 

SocR. And by convincing you mean malring them believe 
something. 

Theaet. Of course. 

SocR. And when a jury is rightly convinced of facts which 
can be known only by an eye-witness, then, judging by hear- 
c. say and accepting a true behef, they are judging without 
knowledge, although, if they find the right verdict, their 
conviction is correct? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. But if true behef and knowledge were the same thing, 
the best of jurymen could never have a correct belief without 
knowledge. It now appears that they must be different 
things. 

This argument is repeated in a later dialogue, the Timaeus (51D), 
where the existence of the Forms is said to follow from the distinc- 
tion between knowledge or rational understanding (vouf) and true 
belief. Knowledge is produced by instruction, alwajrs accompanied 
by a true account of its grounds {dXrjjd^s unshakable by 

persuasion, and possessed by gods and only a few among men. 
True belief is produced by persuasion, not bas^ on rational grounds 
{AXoyov), can be changed by persuasion, and is possessed by all 
mankind. 

In our passage Socrates has not spoken of the absence of rational 
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grounds, such as he has in mind in the Memo and the Timaeus. 
In both those dialogues Plato is thinking of what he himself calls 
knowledge. In the Meno mathematical knowledge is in question. 
After his experiment with the slave, Socrates remarks that the 
slave has now a true behef about the solution ; but it will not be 
knowledge until he has been takoi repeatedly through all the steps 
of the proof. He will then see for himself, with unshakable convic- 
tion, that the conclusion must be true. His behef will now be 
assured by reflection on the grounds or reasons (alzlag Jiayia/a^). 
Such is the ' true account of the grounds ' (dJiijOils Xdyog) to which 
the Timaeus refers. But here the real objects of Imowledge are 
not to be mentioned, and Socrates is only allowed his analogous 
contrast between the juryman’s second-hand behef and the direct 
‘ knowledge ’ of the eye-witness, who has seen the fact for himself. 

III. The claim of True Belief accompanied by an Account 
OR Explanation to be Knowledge 

20IC-202C. Socrates states this theory as he has heard it 
Theaetetus’ next suggestion is that the addition of some kind of 
‘ account ’ or ‘ explanation ’ (fogos) ^ will convert true belief into 
knowledge. Various possible senses of ' account ' are distinguished 
and considered, and the suggestion is finally rejected. It will 
appear, however, that no one of these senses is the sense which 
' account ' bears in the Meno and the Ttmaeus. Why that sense 
is ignored will become clear as we proceed. 

20 IC. Theaet. Yes, Socrates, I have heard someone make the 
distinction.* I had forgotten, but now it comes back to me, 
D. He said that true behef with the addition of an account 
(logos) was knowledge, while behef without an account was 
outsit its range. Where no account could be given of a 
thing, it was not ‘ knowable ' — that was the word he used 
— ^where it could, it was knowable. 

SocR. A good suggestion. But tell me how he distinguished 
these knowable things from the unknowable. It may turn 
out that what you were told tallies with something I have 
heard said. 

1 English provides no single equivalent for logos, a word which covers 
(i) statement, qieech ; (3) expression, defimtion, description, formula; 
(3) ‘ tale ' or enumeration , (4) explanation, account, ground A translator 
IS forced to use now one, now another of these expressions In the text the 
word remains ambiguous until Socrates distmguishes some of its chief 
moftziings 

* Between knowledge and true behef. 
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201D. Theaet. I am not sure if I can recall that ; but I thinlr 
I should recognise it if I heard it stated. 

SocR. If you have had a dream, let me tell you mine in 
return. I seem to have heard some people say that what 

E. might be called the first elements ^ of which we and all other 
things consist are such that no accoimt can be given of them. 
Each of them just by itself can only be named ; we cannot 
attribute to it an3rthing further or say that it exists or does 
202. not exist , for we should at once be attaching to it existence 
or non-existence, whereas we ought to add nothing if we 
are to express just it alone. We ought not even to add 
‘ just ’ or ‘ it ’ or ‘ each ' or ' alone ’ or ‘ this ’ *, or any other 
of a host of such terms. These terms, running loose about 
the place, are attached to ever5rthing. and they are distmct 
from the things to which they are apphed. If it were possible 
for an element to be expressed m any formula exclusively 
belonging to it, no other terms ought to enter mto that 
expression , but m fact there is no formula m which any 

B. element can be expressed . it can only be named, for a name 
is all there is that belongs to it. But when we come to things 
composed of these elements, then, just as these things are 
complex, so the names are combined to make a description 
(logos), a descnption bemg precisely a combmation of names. 
Accordingly, elements are inexphcable and unknowable, but 
they can be perceived , while complexes (' syllables ’) are 
knowable and exphcable, and you can have a true notion 
of them. So when a man gets hold of the true notion of 

C. something without an account, his mind does think truly 
of it, but he does not know it ; for if one cannot give and 
receive an account of a thing, one has no knowledge of that 
thing. But when he has also got hold of an account, all 
this becomes possible to him and he is fully eqmpped with 
knowledge. 

Does that version represent the dream as you heard it, 
or not ? 

Theaet. Perfectly. 

The theory here put forward was certainly never held by Plato 
himself. On the other hand, it is obviously a philosophic theory, 

^ mixtta meant letters of the alphabet, or the ' mdunents ' of a subject 
Thu is said to be its first occurrence as apphed to the elements of physical 
things Presently mMutfial (syllables) u used for the complex things composed 
of elements 

• Buttmann’s conjecture r6 'ri' for roOro (here and at 205c) may be sup- 
ported by Soph. 239A. See note there (p 207). 
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\duch would not occur to common sense. It must belong to some 
contemporary of Socrates or Plato, whom Plato does not choose to 
name.^ Possibly, Socrates is represented as ' dreaming * it because 
the theory was really advanced after his death. There seems to be 
no evidence sufficient to identify the author.* 

The theory may be considered under the three heads : (a) Things ; 
(6) Language; (c) Cognition. 

(a) Things. — The only thing s recognised are ' ourselves and every- 
thing else i.e. concrete individual natural objects. These are 
composed of simple unanal}rsable elements. There is no question 
of immaterial things, for the elements are said to be perceptible. 
This also shows that atoms are not intended. Since no examples 
are given, we caimot say whether ‘ elements ’ means simple primary 
substances, such as gold, or simple quahties, like yellow, or even 
whether the author drew this distmction. He may have meant any 
simple constituent that we should name in enumerating all the parts 
we can perceive and distinguish m a complex thing. 

(&) Language. — ^The element, being simple, has a name only. We 
can refer to or indicate it by this name. But it ‘ has no logos ’. 
This appears to cover two meanings which we should distinguish, 
(z) We caimot make any statement about the element, such as that 
it exists. If we are to speak of it alone, we must not add, or ascnbe, 
to it any second ‘ name ’ (word). The element is completely m- 
dicated by uttering the single word ' gold ' or ' yellow We may 
not even say ‘ this is yellow since ‘ this ’ and ‘ is ’ express some- 
thing different from the simple name ' yellow ’, which already 
expresses all there is to be expressed and all that I perceive. Also, 
* this ' and ' is ' do not belong exclusively to the element I now 
perceive. ( 2 ) The name of an element is indefinable, just as the 
element it^ is unanalysable. The nature is simple and no 
‘ accoimt ' consisting of several names (words) can be given of it. 

The definition of logos as a ' combination of names (words) ’ will 
cover statements about a thing as well as the defimtion of a definable 
name. But probably the author was not thinking about defining 
names (which he would not rank among complex ' things ’) but only 
about describing things. The simple name indicates the elementary 

^ Theaetstns (at 201c) and Socrates (ao2B, riv tMm) both speak of the 
author m the singular. 

■ The case for Antisthenee was most fully stated by Gillespie (Arch. Gesch 
Phtlos. XXVI, 479 fi. ; xxvu, 17 fi.). See also Ross, Mtiaph. of AnstotU 1, 346. 
A. Levi [Revut Hist PMos. 1930, i6fi ). among others, has disputed this 
attribution. Prof G. C. Field has given a judicious account of Antisthenes 
in Plato and Hts Contamporanas (1930), ido fi. I can see little resemblance 
between the doctrine and the atomism attributed to Ecphantus, who is 
suggested by Burnet and Prof Taylor. 
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part ; the full description or ‘ account ' of a complex thing consists 
of as many names as there are elements. All statements about 
the thing he would regard as giving it names, each of which should 
belong to one of its parts. In the Sophist (p. 253) we shall meet 
again with this view of what was later called ' predication '. The 
effect is that the distinction between the definition and other state- 
ments about the thing is not drawn ; and this appears to be the 
case in our passage. 

(c) Cognition. — ^The theory distmgmshes between perception 
(afafliTotc), a true notion d 6 ia), and knowledge 

Of the element we have only a simple direct perception, not 
‘ knowledge '. Of the complex thmg we have at first a true notion 
{dhfifjs M(a) without a logos. Logos, as the later argument shows, 
means enumeratmg by name the simple components of the complex. 
When I have done this, I have ‘ given an account ' of the complex 
thing and am now said to ‘ know ' it. I have expressed what the 
thing IS by giving a list of all its simple parts. But it is hard to 
be sure what is meant by the ' true ddfa ’ which I have before I 
enumerate the parts Presumably it means a complex unanalysed 
presentation of the whole object In defence of the translation 
‘ true notion ’ it may be remarked that Plato uses the phrase ‘ get 
hold of the true 66 ia of a fAiug without a logos ‘ Notion ’ or ‘ im- 

pression ' seems to be meant. It may be conjectured that such a 
notion would be expressed by a definable name, such as ' man ’, 
or (to use Socrates’ later illustration, 207A) ‘ wagon ’. Possibly d 6 Sa 
includes the judgment ‘ That is a man ’. This judgment may be 
true (perhaps, must be true) ; but I shall not have knowledge till I 
have enumerated all the parts of the object, which is the same thing 
as defimng the name. 

The theory mentions only true notions, not false ones. It is not 
unlikely that the author held that every notion is true. If the 
notion is composed of simple perceptions, each of which is an 
impression directly given by some simple property of the thing, 
and if there can ^ no error in the perceptions, there can be none 
in the complex notion. The theory may hold that there must 
be just that thing I perceive or have a notion of ; otherwise I 
should be perceiving something else or nothing at all. It is quite 
possible that the author of the theory agreed (as Antisthenes 
did) with those who demed the possibility of false beliefs and 
statements. 

* ao*B . Stop Srm iiyov Ufop iwfe ns Mify We have already 

noted (p 119) Plato’s nse of 8 o{d{ap with an accusative for ‘thinking o/a thing ’. 
Again txwp ii(ay ntpl mO (309A, i) and ai JW{o{ok (209B, 2) are used inter- 
changeably for ' having a notion of you ’. . 
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202C-2o6c. The Theory criticised for making Elements unknowable 
For the understanding of the foUoMdng argument, it is essential 
to gra^ that the theory is materialistic, in the sense that the only 
* things ’ it recognises as the objects of any sort of cognition are 
concrete individual things, and the perceptible parts of which such 
things are aggregates. 

Socrates first disposes of the theory on its own ground, where the 
statement that elements are unknowable proves fataL 

202C. SocR. So this dream finds favour and you hold that a true 
notion with the addition of an account is knowledge ? 
Theaet. Precisely. 

D. SocR. Can it be, Theaetetus, that, all in a moment, we have 
found out to-day what so many wise men have grown old m 
seeking and have not found ? 

Theaet. I, at any rate, am satisfied with our present state- 
ment, Socrates. 

SocR. Yes, the statement just in itself may well be satisfac- 
tory ; for how can there ever be knowledge without an 
account and right behef ? * But there is one pomt in the 
theory as stated that does not find favour with me. 
Theaet. What is that ? 

SocR. What might be considered its most ingemous 

E. feature : it says that the elements are unknowable, but 
whatever is complex (‘ syllables ’) can be known. 

Theaet. Is not that right? 

SocR. We must find out. We hold as a sort of hostage for 
the theory the illustration in terms of which it was stated. 
Theaet. Namely ? 

SocR. Letters — the elements of writing— and syllables. 
That and nothing else was the prototype the author of this 
theory had in mind, don’t you think ? 

Theaet. Yes, it was. 

203. SocR. Let us take up that illustration, then, and put it to 
the question, or rather put the question to ourselves : did 
we learn our letters on that principle or not ? • To begin 
with : is it true that an account can be given of syllables, 
but not of letters ? 

Theaet. It may be so. 

1 Thu may mean that the formola ' true behef with an account * u a satis- 
ftctory des^ption at least of some knowledge, provided that the nght 
meaning be given to logos, not any of the meanmgs discussed m the following 
context. 

* Socrates goes back to thu question at 2 o 6 a. 
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203. SocR. I agree, decidedly. Suppose you are asked about 
the first syllable of ‘ Socrates ’ : ‘ Explain, Theaetetus ; what 
is SO ? ' How will you answer ? 

Theaet. S and O. 

SocR. And you have there an account of the syllable ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

B. SocR. Go on, then ; give me a similar account of S. 
Theaet. But how can one state the elements of an 
element ? The fact is, of course, Socrates, that S is one of 
the consonants, nothing but a noise, like a hissing of the 
tongue ; while B not only has no articulate sound but is 
not even a noise, and the same is true of most of the letters. 
So they may well be said to be mexplicable, when the clearest 
of them, the seven vowels themselves, have only a sound, 
and no sort of account can be given of them.^ 

SocR. So far, then, we have reached a right conclusion 
about knowledge. 

Theaet. Apparently. 

The ‘ right conclusion ’ is that, if logos means an account or 
explanation consisting in the enumeration of the components of a 
complex thmg, we must finally reach simple parts which cannot be 
so ‘ explamed '. (So m mathematics the ultimate terms used in 
definitions must be indefinable.) But if such analysis is to yield 
knowledge, these ultimate components must be knowable. The 
weak pomt of the theory is that it says they are unknowable, and 
can only be perceived. So the process of acquiring knowledge 
will be a process of analysing a complex which is not yet known 
mto components which cannot be known. 

The argument exposing this weakness is in the form of a dilemma. 
A syllable (complex) must be either (i) the mere aggregate of the 
letters, or (2) a single entity which comes into being when the 
letters are combined and vani^es when they are separated. 
Socrates easily disposes of the first alternative. 

203c. SocR. But now, have we been right in declaring that the 
letter cannot be known, though the syllable can ? 
Theaet. That seems all right. 

SocR. Take the syllable then : do we mean by that both 
the two letters or (if there are more than two) all the letters ? 

^At Pkiltbus i8b we find the same classification: (x) vowtls (^wnicmi), 
(*) consonants without articulate sound), (3) mutes (i{^0oyya, which are 

not even noises). 
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203c. Or do we mean a single entity that comes into existence 
from the moment when they are put together ? 

Theaet. I should say we mean all the letters. 

SocB. Then take the case of the two letters S and 0 . 
The two together are the first syllable of my name. Anyone 
who knows that syllable knows both the letters, doesn't he ? 

D. Theaet. Naturally. 

SocR. So he knows the S and the O. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But has he, then, no knowledge of each letter, so that 
he knows both without knovnng either ? 

Theaet. That is a monstrous absurdity, Socrates. 

SocR. And yet, if it is necessary to know each of two things 
before one can know both, he simply must know the letters 
first, if he IS ever to know the syllable ; and so our fine theory 
will vanish and leave us in the lurch. 

E. Theaet. With a startling suddenness. 

SocR. Yes, because we are not keeping a good watch upon 
it. 

This argument is not verbal, but quite fair. If the syllable is 
exactly the same thing as its two letters, then to know the syllable 
is to know the letters It may be added that the theory distin- 
guished knowledge from perception, and evidently regard^ know- 
ledge as superior. Since the syllable is nothing more than the 
aggregate of the two letters, of each of which I have a perception, 
‘ the addition of the account ’ which was to yield knowledge can m 
fact only lead to two perceptions, side by side, of two unknowable 
objects. 

(2) The second alternative — ^that the syllable is something other 
than the aggregate of the letters — ^requires some more subtle distinc- 
tions. 


203E. SocR. {continues). Perhaps we ought to have assumed that 
the syllable was not the letters but a single entity that arises 
out of them with a unitary character of its own and different 
from the letters. 

Theaet. By all means. Indeed, it may well be so rather 
than the other way. 

SocR. Let us consider that. We ought not to abandon 
an imposing theory in this poor-spirited manner. 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

204. SocR. Suppose, then, it is as we say now : the syllable 
arises as a single entity from any set of letters which can 
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204. be combined ^ ; and that holds of every complex, not only 
in the case of letters. 

Theaet. By all means. 

SocR. In t^t case, it most have no parts. 

Theaet. Why ? 

SocR. Because, if a thing has parts, the whole thing must 
be the same as all the parts. 

The term ‘ whole ' is here limited to mean a thing composed of 
parts mto which it can be divided up, in such a way that the parts 
so arrived at account for the whole thing Thus the sum of money 
called a shilling can be divided mto twelve pence which completely 
represent its value Nothing evaporates in the process of division. 
So the whole here is said to be exactly equivalent to ' all the parts '. 
Accordingly, if the syllable or complex is something over and above 
the letters, the letters will not be parts of that something (and it 
can have no other parts) ; so it will not be the ‘ whole '. From this 
statement we might pass straight to the conclusion (205c) . Smce 
a syllable is a umtary thing, having no parts into which it can be 
analysed, it is simple, mexphcable, and unknowable for the same 
reason as the letter. This is the conclusion which completes the 
dilemma. It is fatal to the theory, if we keep to the theory's own 
assumptions. But here Socrates turns aside to meet the objection 
that a whole consisting of parts may not be simply the ' sum ' of 
those parts (rd nav) or * all the parts ' (td Ttdvra), but a single entity 
arising out of them and distinct from them. It is true that even 
a Jigsaw puzzle, when completed, has a umty as forming a picture, 
wUch disappears when the parts are separated. But Socrates is 
justified m arguing that that resulting entity is not properly 
described as ‘ the whole It is an additional element which super- 
venes on the putting together of the parts which make the whole. 
He urges that the whole cannot be distinguished from the ‘ sum ', 
which itself cannot be distinguished from ' all the parts '. 

204A. SocR. {conHnues). Or do you say that a whole likewise * 
is a sin^e entity that arises out of the parts and is difierent 
from the a^r^te of the parts ? 

Theaet. Yes, I do. 

SocR. Then do you regard the sum (rd nav) as the same 
thing as the whole, or are they difEerent ? 

1 avrapiurrr6vna» is not ' hannomoos ' It means that only some letters 
inU * fit together ' to form a syllable : one of them must always be a vowel 
{Soph. 3 j3A) Other combinations of letters, e g two or thrM consonants 
without a vowel, are impossible 

' ' likewise ’ (koI), *.» as well as the syllable, of which this has been said. 
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204B. TBeaet. I am not at all dear ; but s^u tell me to answer 
boldly, so I will take the risk of saying they are different. 
SocR. Your boldness, Theaetetus, is right ; whether your 
answer is so, we shall have to consider. 

Theaet. Yes, certainly. 

SocR. Well, then, the whole will be different from the sum, 
according to our present view. 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Well but now, is there any difference between the 
sum and all the things it indudes ? For instance, when we 
say, ' one, two, three, four, five, six ', or ‘ twice three ’ or 
c. ' three times two ’ or ‘ four and two ' or ' three and two and 
one ’, are we in all these cases expressing the same thing 
or different things ? 

Theaet. The same. 

SocR. Just six, and nothing else ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. In fact, in each form of expression we have expressed 
all the suc.>^ 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. But when we express them all, is there no sum * that 
we express? 

Theaet. There must be. 

SocR. And is that sum anything else than ' six ’ ? 
Theaet. No. 

D. SocR. Then, at any rate in the case of things that consist 
of a number, the words ' sum ’ and ' all the things ’ denote 
the same thing. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Let us put our argument, then, in this vreiy. The 
number of (square feet in) an acre, and the acre are the same 
thing, aren’t they? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And so too with the number of (feet in) a mile ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. And again with the number of (soldiers in) an army 
and the army, and so on, in all cases. The total number is 
the same as the total thing in each case. 

Theaet. Yes. 

£. SocR. But the number of (units in) any collection of things 
cannot be anything but parts of that collection ? 

1 Reading mivra TO If with BT 

* The word ‘ sum ’ (ir&>) here u necessary to the argument The manu- 
scripts have viXu> 
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204E. Theaet. No. 

SocR. Now, an)rthiiig that has parts consists of parts. 
Theaet. Evidently. 

S(x;r. But all the parts, we have agreed, are the same as 
the sum, if the total number is to be the same as the total 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. The whole, then, does not consist of parts ; for if it 
were all the parts it would be a sum. 

Theaet. Apparently not. 

SocR. But can a p^ be a part of anything but its whole ? 
Theaet. Yes ; of the sum. 

205. SocR. You make a gallant fight of it, Theaetetus. But 
does not ' the sum ’ mean precisely something from which 
nothing is missing ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

SocR. And is not a whole exactly the same thing — ^that 
from which nothing whatever is missing ? Whereas, when 
something is removed, the thin g becomes neither a whole 
nor a sum : it changes at the same moment from being both 
to being neither. 

Theaet. I think now that there is no difference between 
a sum and a whole. 

Plato is not denying that there are wholes which contain an 
additional element that arises when the parts are put together and 
disappears when they are separated. He was aware of this,^ but 
his point is that such an additional element is not what we mean 
by ‘ the whole ’. It may also be remarked that he is arguing 
wi thin the limits of the theory he is criticising. That theory holds 
that the only things we can perceive or know or talk about are 
concrete individual thing s in nature, complex or simple, and that 
a complex thing is no more than an aggregate of simple things or 
elements, which can be enumerated in the only account we can 
give of it. >Vhen the enumeration is complete we know all that 
we can know about the thing. So the whole is nothing but the 
sum of its parts. A man is, for this theory, a trunk and a head 
and limbs. There is no substance or essence ' Man ', over and above 
the separable ‘ material ' parts, such as Plato and Aristotle would 
recognise and make the subject of a definition (logos) by genus and 
specific difference. 

Having ruled out the suggestion that ‘ the whole ’ can be a single 
entity distinct from all the parts, Socrates can now return to the 

^ Cf Aristotle's discussion, inspired by the TAsosMwr, at M»topk. z, 17. 
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argument interrupted at 204A, namely the second alternative: 
that the syllable or complex is a unity over and above its letters or 
elements. He can now reafi&rm the statement there made, that if 
the syllable is such a unity, it is not a whole and can have no parts. 

305A, SocR. Well, we were saying— were we not ? — ^that when 
a thing has parts, the whole or sum will be the same thing 
as all the i^s ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. To go back, then, to the point I was trying to make 
B. just now ; if the syllable is not the same thing as the letters, 
does it not follow that it cannot have the letters as parts 
of itself ; otherwise, being the same thing as the letters, it 
would be neither more nor less knowable than they are ? 
Theaet, Yes. 

SocR. And it was to avoid that consequence that we sup- 
posed the syllable to be different from the letters. 
Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Well, if the letters are not parts of the syllable, 
can you name any things, other than its letters, tl^t are 
parts of a syllable ? 

Theaet, C^ainly not, Socrates, If I admitted that it 
had any parts, it would sinrely be absurd to set aside the 
letters and look for parts of any other kmd. 
c. SocR. Then, on the present showing, a syllable will be a 
thing that is absolutely one and cannot be divided mto parts 
of any sort ? ^ 

Theaet. Apparently. 

SocR. Do you remember then, my dear Theaetetus, our 
accepting a short while ago a statement that we thought 
satisfactory : that no account could be given of the primary 
things of which other things are composed, because each of 
them, taken ]ust by itself, was mcomposite , and that it 
was not correct to attribute even ‘ existence ’ to it, or to 
call it ‘ this ', on the ground that these words expressed 
different things that were extraneous to it ; and this was 
the ground for making the primary thing inexphcable 
and unknowable? 

Theaet. I remember. 

D. SocR. Then is not exactly this, and nothing else, the 
ground of its being simple in nature and indivisible into 
parts ? I can see no other. 

^ wvrnfram, pat fint for emphonin, ibonld be construed with /da ns lUa 
ilUpuras. 
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205D. Theaet. Evidently there is no other. 

SocR. Then has not the syllable now turned out to be a 
thing of the same sort, if it has no parts and is a unitary 
thing? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. To conclude, then : if, on the one hand, the syllable 
is the same thing as a number of letters and is a whole with 
the letters as its parts, then the letters must be neither more 
nor less knowable and exphcable than syllables, since we 
made out that all the parts are the same thing as the whole. 

E. Theaet. True. 

SocR. But if, on the other hand, the syllable is a unity 
without parts, syllable and letter likewise are equally 
incapable of explanation and unknowable. The same 
reason will make them so. 

Theaet. I see no way out of that. 

SocR. If so, we must not accept this statement : that 
the syllable can be known and explained, the letter cannot. 
Theaet. No, not if we hold by our argument. 

Puttin g aside the illustration from letters, it has now been 
established that knowledge cannot be gained, as the theory holds, 
by analysing a concrete thing, presented in a complex notion, 
into its simple parts, each presented in a simple perception which 
is not knowledge. 

It is finally pointed out that the illustration itself tells 
against the theory. Our knowledge of letters must actually be 
clearer than our knowledge of syllables, whereas the theory 
evidently regards our perception of elements as inferior to the 
knowledge we are alleged to gain by giving an account of the 
complex. 


206. SocR. And agam, would not your own experience in 
learning your letters rather incline you to accept the opposite 
view ? 

Theaet. What view do you mean ? 

SocR. This: that all the time you were learning you 
were doing nothing else but trying to distingmsh by sight 
or hearing each letter by it^, so as not to be con- 
fused by any arrangement of them in spoken or written 
words. 

Theaet. That is quite true. 

SocR. And in the music school the height of accompli^- 
B. ment lay precisely in being aide to follow each several 
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2o6b. note and tell which string it belonged to ; and notes, as 
everyone would agree, are the elements of music.^ 

Theaet. Precisely. 

Sock. Then, if we are to argue from our own experience 
of elements and complexes to other cases, we shall conclude 
that elements in general yield knowledge that is much 
dearer than knowledge of the complex and more effective 
for a complete grasp of ansrthmg we seek to know. If 
an}mne tells us that the complex is by its nature knowable, 
while the dement is unknowable, we shall suppose that, 
whether he intends it or not, he is playing with us. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

2o6c-e. Thru possible meanings of ' account ’. (i) Expression of 
thought in speech {irrelevant) 

The refutation of the theory ‘ dreamt ' by Socrates is now com- 
plete. It turns upon the allegation that the simple and unanalys- 
able is unknowable. But Theaetetus’ suggestion that knowledge 
is true judgment or belief combined with an account or explanation 
may have other meanings not involving this fatal flaw. Socrates 
accordingly turns to consider these possible meanings. The 
discussion still proceeds, however, on certain assumptions of the 
refuted theory, namdy that the only things to be known are con- 
crete individual things, and that knowledge accordingly must 
consist in giving some account of such things. This limitation is 
in accordance with the scope of the whole dialogue, which asks 
whether knowledge can be extracted from the world of concrete 
natural things, yielding perceptions and complex notions, vnthout 
invoking other factors. The three meanings of logos now considered 
are determined by these assumptions, which exclude Plato’s own 
view, that the objects of which knowledge must give an account 
are not concrete individuals but objects of thought, and that the 
simpler terms in which the account must be stated are not material 
parts but higher concepts. 

2o6c. Sock. Indeed we might, I think, find other arguments to 
prove that point. But we must not allow them to distract 
our attention from the question before us, namely, what 
can really be meant by saying that an account added to 
true belief yields knowledge m its most perfect form. 

* The appeal to mnac and (earker) to numbers and measures lends no sup- 
port to Campbell's snggesbon that Ike theory u due to ‘ some Pythagorean ’ 
(p. xxxix). These e x a mpl es are brought forward, not by the author of the 
theory, but by Socrates in refuting it. 
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2o6c. Theaet. Yes. we must see what that means. 

SocR. Well then, what is this term ‘ account ' intended 
to convey to us ? I think it must mean one of three things. 
Theaet. What are they? 

D. SocR. The first will be giving overt expression to one’s 
thought by means of vocal sound with names and verbs, 
castmg an image of one’s notion on the stream that 
flows through the lips, like a reflection in a mirror or in 
water. Do you agree that expression of that sort is an 
‘ account ‘ ? 

Theaet. I do. We certainly call that expressing our- 
selves in speech (A^etv). 

SocR On the other hand, that is a thing that anyone 
can do more or less readily. If a man is not bom deaf 
or dumb, he can signify what he thinks on any subject. 
So m this sense anyone whatever who has a correct 

E. notion evidently will have it ‘ with an account ’, and 
there will be no place left anywhere for a correct notion 
apart from knowledge. 

Theaet. True. 

Logos here does not mean a ‘ verbal defimtion ’ such as a dictionary 
gives, but simply ‘ statement ’, ' speech ’ — the utterance of the 
notion or judgment in our mmds. This common meamng of the 
word IS mentioned only for the sake of clearness. It is obviously 
not what Theaetetus mtended. 

2o6e-2o8b. (2) Enumeration of elementary parts. This wiU not 
convert a true notion into knowledge 
The second meaning is the enumeration of elementary parts. 
This IS now considered on its own ments, apart from the further 
feature which proved fatal to the earher theory, namely, the 
doctrme that an element must be unknowable. 

2o6e. Socr. Then we must not be too ready to charge the 
author of the definition of knowledge now before us ^ with 
talking nonsense. Perhaps that is not what he meant. 
He may have meant : bdng able to reply to the question, 
207. what any given thing is, by enumerating its elements. 
Theaet. For exarnffle, Socrates ? 

Socr. For example, Hesiod says about a wagon, ‘ In a 
wagon are a hundred pieces of wood.’ I could not name 

1 The author of the defimtion originally quoted by Theaetetus (201D), who 
IS now regarded as not responsible for the doctrine, in the theory ‘ dreamt ’ 
by Socrates, that dements are unknowable 
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zvj. them all ; no more, I imagine, could }wu. If we were 
asked what a wagon is, we should be content if we could 
mention wheels, axle, body, rails, yoke. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

SocR. But I dare say he would think us just as ridiculous 
as if we replied to the question about your own name by 
B. telling the syllables. We might think and express our- 
selves correctly, but we should be absurd if we fancied 
ourselves to be grammarians and able to give such an 
account of the name Theaetetus as a grammarian would 
offer. He would say it is impossible to give a scientific 
account of an3rthing, short of adding to your true notion 
a complete catalogue of the elements, as, I t hink , was 
said earlier. 

Theaet. Yes, it was. 

SocR. In the same way, he would say, we may have a 
correct notion of the wagon, but the man who can give a 
complete statement of its nature by going through those 
c. hundred parts has thereby added an account to his correct 
notion and, m place of mere belief, has arrived at a technical 
knowledge of the wagon’s nature, by going through all 
the elements in the whole. 

Theaet. Don’t you approve, Socrates ? 

SocR. Tell me if you approve, my fnend, and whether you 
accept the view that the complete enumeration of elements 
is an account of any given thing, whereas descnption m 
terms of syllables or of any larger umt still leaves it un- 

D. accounted for. Then we can look into the matter further. 
Theaet. Well, I do accept that. 

SocR. Do you think, then, that anyone has knowledge 
of whatever it may be, when he thinks that one and the 
same thing is a part sometimes of one thing, sometimes 
of a different thing ; or again when he believes now one 
and now another thing to be part of one and the same thing ? 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

SocR. Have you forgotten, then, that when you first began 
learning to read and write, that was what you and your 
schoolfdlows did? 

Theaet. Do you mean, when we thought that now one 

E. letter and now another was part of the same syllable, and 
when we put the same letter sometimes mto the proper 
syllable, sometimes into another? 

SocR. That is what I mean. 

Theaet. Then I have certainly not forgotten ; and I do 
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207E. not think that one has reached knowledge so long as one 
is in that condition. 

SocR. Well then, if at that stage you are writing ‘ Theae- 
tetus ' and you think you ought to write T and H and £ 
and do so, and again when you are trsdng to write ‘ Theo- 
208. dorus ’, you think you ought to write T and £ and do so, 
can we say that you know the first syllable of your two 
names? 

Theaet. No ; we have just agreed that one has not 
knowledge so long as one is m that condition. 

SocR. And there is no reason why a person should not 
be in the same condition with resp^ to the second, third, 
and fourth syllables as well ? 

Theaet. None whatever. 

SocR. Can we, then, say that whenever in writing ' Theae- 
tetus ' he puts down all the letters in order, then he is in 
possession of the complete catalogue of elements together 
with correct behef? 

Theaet. Obviously. 

B. SocR. Being still, as we agree, without knowledge, though 
his behefs are correct? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR. Although he possesses the ‘ account ' m addition 
to right belief. For when he wrote he was in possession 
of the catalogue of the elements, which we agreed was the 
‘ account ’. 

Theaet. True. 

SocR. So, my friend, there is such a thing as right belief 
together with an account, which is not yet entitled to be 
called knowledge. 

Theaet. I am afraid so. 

SocR. Tben, apparently, our idea that we had found the 
perfectly true defimtion of knowledge was no better than 
a golden dream. 

Socrates has now disposed of the theory that the addition of a 
complete enumeration of elements to a correct, but previously 
unanalysed, notion of a complex thing will convert true behrf 
into knowledge. Even if we reject the doctrine that the element 
is unknowable, and suppose it to be at least as knowable as the 
complex, still the complete enumeration may fail to give us any- 
thing better than true belief. The analysis, though it be carried 
as far as possible, will not yield knowle^e of any different kind 
from the true notion we started with, or the correct behefs about 
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the parts of a wagon which stopped short at five parts instead 
of all the hundred. So the schoolboy may have a correct belief 
about every letter in the name ' Theaetetus ' and write it correctly, 
without having that assured knowledge which would save him fn^ 
writing it incorrectly on another occasion. 

If we go behind the illustration and beyond the limits of the 
theory t^t is being criticised, we see further into Plato’s mind. 
In the Meno the slave who is ignorant of geometry is led through 
a problem till he reaches the correct solution. But Socrates points 
out that he still has only true belief, not knowledge, because he 
does not understand the proof or see how the conclusion neces- 
sarily follows from the premisses. Even if he were taken back 
through the earlier propositions, axioms, and defimtions to the 
primitive indefinables, he might still possess no more than an 
exhaustive catalogue of true bdiefs leadmg to the solution. He 
will not know even this much of geometry until he has grasped the 
necessary connexion which will make all these beliefs abiding and 
unshakable. All this, however, lies outside the presuppositions 
of the theory under examination, which contemplates only the 
analysis of a concrete thing into dementary parts. 

208b-2IOB. (3) The stalemetU of a distinguishing mark. This will 
not convert a true notion into knowledge 
Socrates now suggests a third possible meaning of logos — ' being 
able to state some mark by which the thing in question differs 
from everything else ’. Will this addition convert true belief into 
knowledge ? Logos will now mean the ‘ account ' of a thmg given 
1^ a description which serves to distinguish the thing we wish to 
indicate from all other things. 

2o8b. Socr. {continues). Or shall we not condemn the theory 
c. yet ? Perhaps the meaning to be given to ' account ' is 
not this, but the remaining one of the three, one of which 
we said must be intended by anyone who defines knowledge 
as correct bdief together with an account. 

THeaet. a good reminder; there is still one meaning 
left. The first was what might be called the image of 
thought in spoken sound ; and the one we have just dis- 
cussed was going all through the elements to arrive at the 
whole. What is the third? 

Socr. The meaning most people would give : being able 
to name some mark by which the thing one is asked about 
difiers from everything dse. 

Theaet. Could you give me an example of such an account 
of a thing? 
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2o8d. Socr. Take the sun as an example. I dare say you will 
be satisfied with the account of it as the brightest of the 
heavenly bodies that go round the earth. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Socr. Let me explam the point of this example. It is 
to illustrate what we were just sasnng : that if you get 
hold of the difference distinguishing any given thing from 
all others, then, so some people say, you will have an 
‘ accoimt ’ of it ; whereas, so long as you fix upon some- 
thing common to other things, your account will embrace 
all the things that share it. 

E. Theaet. I understand. I agree that what you describe 
may fairly be called an ‘ account ’. 

Socr. And if, besides a right notion about a thing, what- 
ever it may be, you also grasp its difference from all other 
things, you will have arrived at knowledge of what, till 
then, you had only a notion of. 

Theaet. We do say that, certainly. 

Socr. Really, Theaetetus, now I come to look at this 
statement at close quarters, it is like a scene-painting; 
I cannot make it out at all, though, so long as I kept at 
a distance, there seemed to be some sense in it. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? Why so ? 

209. Socr. I will explain, if I can. Suppose I have a correct 
notion about you ; if I add to that the account of you, 
then, we are to understand, I know you. Otherwise I have 
only a notion. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Socr. And ‘ account ’ means putting your differentness * 
into words. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Socr. So, at the time when I had only a notion, my 
mind did not grasp any of the points in which you differ 
from others ? 

Theaet. Apparently not. 

Socr. Then I must have had before my mind one of those 
common things which belong to another person as much 
as to you. 

B. Theaet. That follows. 

Socr. But look here 1 If that was so, how could I possibly 

^ Plato seems deliberately to avoid the term tta^pi here and henceforward 
(though it occurred at 2 o 8 d), perhaps because of its techmcal use for the 
dtfferenita ot a species, which is irrelevant to this context Aut^opirrit is a 
Platonic word which occurs agam at Rep. jSys 
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209B. be having a notion of you rather than of an3rone else ? 
Suppose I was thinking : Theaetetus is one who is a man 
and has a nose and eyes and a mouth and so forth, enumer- 
ating every part of the body. Will thinking in that way 
result in my thinking of Theaetetus rather than of Theo- 
dorus or, as they say, of the man in the street ? 

Theaet. How should it ? 

SocR. Well, now suppose I think not merely of a man 
c. with a nose and eyes, but of one with a snub nose and 
prominent eyes, once more shall I be having a notion of 
you any more than of myself or anyone else of that descrip- 
tion ? 


SocH. In fact, there will be no notion of Theaetetus in 
my mind, I suppose, untU this particular snubness has 
stamped and registered withm me a record distmct from 
all the other cases of snubness that I have seen ; and so 
with every other part of yon. Then, if I meet you to- 
morrow, that trait will revive my memory and give me 
a correct notion about you. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

D. SocR. If that is so, the correct notion of anything must 
itself include the differentness of that thing. 

Theaet. Evidently. 

SocR. Then what meaning is left for getting hold of an 
‘ account ’ in addition to the correct notion ? If, on the 
one hand, it means adding the notion of how a thing differs 
from other things, such an injunction is simply absurd. 
Theaet, How so ? 

SocR. When we have a correct notion of the way in which 
certain things differ from other things, it tells us to add a 
correct notion of the way in which they differ from other 
s. things. On this showing, the most vicious of circles would 
be nothing to this injunction. It might better deserve to 
be called the sort of direction a blind man might give : to 
tell us to get hold of somethmg we already have, m order 
to get to know something we are already thinlring of, sug- 
gests a state of the most absolute darkness. 

Theaet. Whereas, if ? The supposition you made 

just now implied that you would state some alternative ; 
^riiat was it ? ^ 

1 Reading cl Ufx — ■rlnfMiutipoir<^hC^iiMov ; The objection to reading 
(with Bnmet and others) cM ^ rl mrUi ipm MOov is that Socrates* Ust 
question {ri otr vpoaAo^u' . . ctif ; 209D. 4) did not suggest that he had 
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2ogE. SocR. If the direction to add an * account ' means that 
we are to get to know the differentness, as opposed to 
merely having a notion of it. this most admirable of all 
definitions of knowledge will be a pretty business . because 
210. ‘ getting to know ' means acquiring knowledge, doesn’t it ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

SocR So, apparently, to the question. What is knowledge ? 
our defimtion will reply : ' Correct belief together with 
knowledge of a difierentness * ; for, according to it, * adding 
an account ’ will come to that. 

Theaet. So it seems. 

SocR. Yes ; and when we are inquiring after the nature 
of knowledge, nottung could be sillier than to say that it 
is correct belief together with a knowledge of difierentness 
or of an3rthing whatever. 

So, Theaetetus, neither perception, nor true belief, nor 
B. the addition of an ‘ account ’ to true b^ef can be knowledge. 
Theaet. Apparently not 

Some critics have imagined that the above argument is con- 
cerned with the definition of species by genus and specific difier- 
ence, and even that Plato is here criticising himself. But it is 
clearly presumed throughout that the object to be defined and 
known is a concrete individual thing — ‘ our^ves and other things 
Hesiod’s wagon, a person (Theaetetus), the sun. The ‘ different- 
ness ’ IS a perceptible mdividual peculiarity, such as ' this par- 
ticular snubness which I have seen ', distinguishing this individual 
person from other mdividuals, not a specific difference distinguish- 
ing a speaes from other species and common to all individuals of 
the species. 

something more to say What did suggest this was the «’ fUv (2090, 5), 
implying that an alternative supposition (ft 34 ) was to follow— the supposition 
stated m Socrates' next speech (cl rd A<b>oi> . . 209X, 6) Badham saw 

this and tried to restore the necessary sense to Theaetetus' mquiry by readmg 
cl Sf yc — rt wM) as frspov in49ov ; ' Whereas if — whatwas it you suggested 
just now as the alternative ? ' The sense is better, if it could be got out of 
the words. But (as Campbell noted) imrlOtodai, though it can mean to 
put an explicit suggestion to a person, cannot mean to tmply someihmg not 
stated at all ; and the imperfect would be required. 

The reading I propose {Class. Rw. xhv (1930), 114) means: 'Whereas 
If — what was it (the " whereas if ”) that your supposition just now (" if on 
the one hand ”) imphed {as) that you were gomg on to state ? ' For clircu> 
(rt, cf Soph , O T. 748, Selfctr 34 itdMov, ^ (v Iftlnjjs in 

The rather obscure form of the question is (like the rest of those concluding 
pages) in the manner of the Sophtst ; e g arya, W 34 itoAurra koI t6 mUv n vcpl 
o^ruv 3 tairo/>i] 3 clt ipioBai 3 iCvoij(ijs ; 226c, ri mior cuStwv nipt jSouAijMr Si/XSmu 
uapaitlyiutra wpoBsls raOra cord mbirav ijpmt ; 
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Socrates argues : Suppose I have a correct notion of Theaetetus. 
If my notion contains only traits he shares with all or some other 
men/ then it is not a notion of him any more than of them. It 
must include his individual and peculiar characteristics. Thus 
my notion of his individual ' difierentness ' is already included in 
my notion of just that person, and I am acquainted with that 
differentness in just the same way as I am with his common char- 
acteristics. It is absurd to tell me to add it to my notion of the 
person, as a whole or to suppose that such an addition could con- 
vert a correct notion into some higher land of cognition called 
‘ knowledge ’. 

The instance of the sun recalls Aristotle’s argument that it is 
impossible to define an individual sensible substance.^ A defimtion 
must consist of words whose established meanings can all apply 
to other actual or possible individuals. Even if you take an 
eternal substance which is m fact unique, such as the sun or moon, 
it is still impossible to define it. Some attributes of the sun (going 
round the earth, invisible at night) might be removed, and yet 
the sun would still be the sun Any description such as ‘ the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies ’ must consist of attnbutes that 
might belong to another subject. There can, at any time, be only 
one body which is ‘ the brightest ', but if a brighter body should 
appear in the heavens, the description would transfer itself to that. 

There is no question here of the defimtion of species, which 
are definable precisely because no two species are conceptually 
identical, as any number of individuals may be. The whole di^ 
cussion is confined to the level of the theory ‘ dreamt ’ by Socrates, 
which contemplates only our acquaintance with individual sensible 
things. The point is that we cannot get ' knowledge ', supposed 
to be somehow superior to mere behefs or notions, by adding a 
logos in any of the senses considered. These senses appear to 
exhaust the possible ways in which an ' account ' can be given 
of an individual thing, (i) We may name it (express our notion 
of it in speech) ; (2) we may enumerate the material parts of 
which it is composed ; or (3) we may pomt it out by a descnption 
which will serve to distinguish the thing we indicate from other 
things. But none of these ‘accounts’ will yield any ‘clearer’ 
or more certain kind of cognition than we started with. 

The Platonist will draw the necessary inference. True know- 
ledge has for its object things of a different order — ^not sensible 
things, but mtelhgible Forms and truths about them. Such objects 
are necessarily unique ; they do not become and perish or change 

^ M$taph z, 15 Aristotle took the example of the Sun from onr passage 
sad evidently understood Plato’s mwiTiing correctly. 
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in any respect. Hence we can know them and eternal truths 
about them. The TheaeUtus leads to this old conclusion by demon- 
strating the failure of all attempts to extract knowle^e from 
sensible objects. 

2IOB-D. Epilogue. AU these attempts to define knowledge have 
failed. 

It only remains to point out that all these attempts have failed 
and no others are forthcoming. 

2I0B SocR. Are we in labour, then, with any further child, my 
fnend, or have we brought to birth all we have to say about 
knowledge ? 

Theaet. Indeed we have , and for my part I have already, 
thanks to you, given utterance to more than I had in me. 
SocR. All of which our midwife’s skill pronounces to be 
mere wmd-eggs and not worth the r earing ? 

Theaet. Undoubtedly. 

SocR. Then supposing you should ever henceforth try to 
c. conceive afresh, Theaetetus, if you succeed, your embryo 
thoughts will be the better as a consequence of to-day’s 
scrutmy ; and if you remam barren, you will be gentler and 
more agreeable to your compamons, having the good sense 
not to fancy you know what you do not know For that, 
and no more, is all that my art can effect ; nor have I 
any of that knowledge possessed by all the great and admir- 
able men of our own day or of the past. But this midwife’s 
art IS a gift from heaven ; my mother had it for women, 
D. and I for young men of a generous spirit and for all in 
whom beauty dwells.^ 

Now I must go to the portico of the King Archon to meet 
the indictment which Meletus has drawn up against me. 
But to-morrow morning, Theodorus, let us meet here again. 

* KoXol refers to beanty of mind, such as Theaetetus has, rather than bodily 
beauty. Cf. 185B. 
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2i6a-2i8d. Introductory Commotion 

The introductory conversation announces the subject of the dis- 
cussion begun in this dialogue and continued in the Statesman: 
How are the Sophist and the Statesman to be defined and dis- 
tinguished (if they are to be distinguished) from the Philosopher ? 
A second purpose is to describe the philosophic position of the 
Stranger from Elea, who here takes So<^tes' place as leader of the 
conversation. 


Theodorus. Socrates. A Stranger from Elea. Theaetetus 
216. Theodorus. Here we are, Socrates, faithful to our appoint- 
ment of yesterday ; and, what is more, we have brought a 
guest with us. Our fnend here is a native of Elea , he 
belongs to the school of Parmenides and Zeno, and is 
devoted to philosophy. 

Socrates. Perhaps, Theodorus, it is no ordinary guest 
but some god that you have brought us unawares. Homer ^ 
6 tells us tlmt gods attend upon the goings of men of mercy 
and justice ; and not least among them the God of Strangers 
comes to mark the orderly or lawless doings of mankmd. 
Your companion may be one of those higher powers, who 
intends to observe and expose our weakness m philosophic 
discourse, like a very spunt of refutation. 

Theod. That is not our friend’s way, Socrates, he is 
more reasonable than the devotees of verbal dispute. I 
should not call him a god by any means ; but there is some- 
c. thing divine about him : I would say that of any philosopher. 
Socr. And rightly, my fnend ; but one might almost say 
that the type you mention is hardly easier to discern than 
the god. Such men — ^the genuine, not the sham philos- 
ophers— as they go from dty to dty surveying from a height 
the life beneath them, appear, owing to the world’s bhndness, 
to wear all sorts of s^pes. To some they seem of no 
account, to others above all worth ; now they wear the guise 
D. of statesmen, now of sophists ; and sometimes they may 
give the impression of simply being mad. But if our guest 
» Odyssey ix, 270, and xvii, 483. 
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ai6D. win aUow me, I should like to ask him what his counti3mien 
217. thought an’d how they used these names. 

Theod. What names? 

SocR. Sophist, Statesman, Philosopher. 

Theod. What is your question exactly ? What sort of 
difaculty about these names have you in mind ? 

SocR. This : did they think of aU these as a smgle type, 
or as two, or did they distinguish three types and attach 
one of the three corresponding names to each ? 

Theod. I imagine you are quite welcome to the in- 
formation. Is not tl^t so, sir ? 

B. Stranger. Yes, Theodorus, perfectly welcome ; and the 
answer is not difficult. They thought of them as three 
different types ; but it is not so short and easy a task to 
define each one of them clearly. 

Theod. As luck would have it, Socrates, you have hit upon 
a subject closely alhed to one on which we were pressing 
him with questions before we came here. He tried to put 
us off with the same excuse he has just made to you, though 
he admits he has been thoroughly instrttcted and has not 
forgotten what he heard. 

c. SocR. Do not deny us, then, the first favour we ask. Tell 
us this much ^ • which do you commonly prefer— to dis- 
course at length by yourself on any matter you wish to 
make clear, or to use the method of asking questions, as 
Parmemdes himself did on one occasion m developing some 
magnificent arguments in my presence, when I was young 
and he quite an elderly man ? * 

D. Str. When the other party to the conversation is tractable 
and gives no trouble, to address him is the easier course ; 
otherwise, to speak by oneself. 

SocR. Then you may choose any of the company you will ; 
they will all follow you and respond amenably. But if you 
take my advice, you will choose one of the younger men — 
Theaetetus here or any other you may prefer. 

Str. I feel some shyness, Socrates, at the notion that, at 
my first meeting with you and your friends, instead of 
exchanging our ideas in the give and take of ordinary 
* It may be an accident that fii) ... vpdmft iwapytfitis 

yirjl, I rooMt 8’ scans as iambic verse ; but the last words do not 

perfe^y fit what follows (for the information whether the Stranger prefers 
^leaking at length or —inng questions is not part of the favour asked, as 
tooMc suggests) Plato may be adapting a quotation from Tragedy Other- 
wise language and rhythm together seem shghtly too tragic for the occasion. 

> For this reference to the Parmenides, see Introd., p i. 
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217E. conversation, I should spin out a long discourse by in3rself 
or even address it to another, as if I were giving a (hsplay of 
eloquence.^ For indeed the question you have just raised 
is not so easy a matter as one might suppose, on hearing it 
so simply put, but it calls for a very long discussion. On 
the other hand, to refuse you and your friends a request, 
especially one put to me in such terms as you have used, 
strikes me as a breach of avihty in a guest.* That 
218. Theaetetus should be the other party to our conversation 
is a proposal which my earher talk with him, as well as 
your recommendation, makes exceedingly welcome. 
Theaetetus. Then do as you say, sir ; you will, as So- 
crates said, be conferring a favour on us all. 

Str. On that point, Theaetetus, no more need be said; 
the discussion from now onwards must, it seems, be carried 
on with you. But if the long task should after all weigh 
heavy on you, your fnends here, not I, must bear the blame. 

B. Theaet. I do not feel at this moment as if I should sink 
under it ; but should something of that sort happen, we will 
call in Socrates' namesake here, who is of my own age and 
shares my pursuits He is quite used to working out most 
questions with me. 

Str. a good suggestion : that shall be for you to consider 
as our conversation goes forward. What now concerns us 
both IS our jomt inquiry. We had better, I think, begm 
by stud3nng the Sophist and try to bnng his nature to light 

C. in a clear formula. At present, you see, all that you and I 
possess in common is the name. The thmg to which each 
of us gives that name we may perhaps have privately before 
our mmds * , but it is always desirable to have reached an 

^ Three alternative procedures are suggested ; (i) an unbroken monologue, 
such as the rhetorical Sophists preferred , (a) an exposition ‘ addressed to 
another *, t < cast m the form of questions, to which the respondent merely 
answers ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ' as required (^oKoileu'), like the young Aristotle m the 
ParmemJss ; (3) a genume conversation, to which the respondent makes a 
real contribution The Stranger's preference for the third marks that he 
understands ‘ dialectic ' as Plato understood it 

• Read dypoucov, ‘ rude ’, for dy/Hov, * wild, savage, fierce ’, which is too 
strong a word At Aristotle E N 1128a, 9, dypoMot K>> (Byw Burnet) is the 
true reading : iypiot vnlg At 1128&. 2, Sypoums was restored by Coraes 
for the MSS Sypun Mr W. D. Ross has kmdly supphed me with other 
instances of the confusion • Euthyd 283A, 2, &ypuoripa>s BT : iypoucvT^pm W. 
Pkutdrus 2680, 6, Sypolmn, El iypUas (dy^ofi^ Osann) 

* Ipyov, * thing ' » wp&yita, as at 221B and Tluatt 177B (cf. Apelt) I 
Hunk the meaning is ; ‘ We may each have a private view of the same thing 
which we both call by the same name, but we shall not be sure that we are 
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2z8c. agreement about the thing itself by means of explicit state- 
ments, rather than be content to use the same word without 
formulating what it means. It is not so easy to com- 
prehend this group we mtend to examine or to say what 
it means to be a sophist. However, when some great task 
is to be properly carried through, everyone has long 
since found it a good rule to take something compara- 
D. tively small and easy and practise on that, before 
attempting the big thing itself. That is the course I 
recommend for us now, Theaetetus. Judging the Sophist 
to be a very troublesome sort of creative to hunt down, let 
us first practise the method of tracking him on some easier 
quarry-sinless you have some readier means to suggest ? 
Theaet. No, I have none. 

This introduction serves both for the Sophist and for the States- 
man, in which the same company contmue the conversation, the 
young Socrates taking Theaetetus* place as respondent. It is still 
debated whether or not Plato contemplated a third dialogue, the 
Philosopher. Scholars have collected certain indications of sudti an 
intention.^ (i) At Soph. 253E, after the descnption of Dialectic, 
the Stranger s&ys : ‘ In some such region as this we shall find the 
philosopher now and hereafter, if we look for him.’ (2) That Plato 
did not think of this account of Dialectic as sufficiently descnbing 
the philosopher seems to be implied at the beginning of the States- 
man (257A-C), where Theodorus speaks as if the Sophist had accom- 
plished only one-third of the task and asks the Stranger whether 
he will now take the Statesman first or the Philosopher. (3) Later 
(2 s8a), Socrates, discussing who shall act as respondent in the States- 
man, remarks that Theaetetus has already served in the Theaetetus 
as Socrates’ respondent and m the Schist as the Stranger’s, 
and suggests that the young Socrates should answer the Stranger 
in the Statesman (as he does), and ' myself on another occasion ’. 
If this other occasion was to be the Philosopher, the four dialogues 
would be tied together in a symmetrical scheme : 

Theaetetus Sophist Statesman Philosopher 
Questioner : Socrates Stranger Stranger Socrates 

Respondent : Theaetetus Theaetetus Young Socr. Young Socr. 


meaning the same thing by that name until we have explicitly defined it,’ 
not that we may each have a different thing before our minds In any case 
Ifyor means the thing, not a ' notion ’ of the thing, and Aiiyos means a state- 
ment m words (a defining formula), not a ‘ conception ’ 

^ See Dits, Parmintde (Paris, 1923 ). p xv. 
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The alleged ‘ eclipse of Socrates ’ by the Eleatic Stranger (of which 
critics have made too much) would then be only temporary ; he 
would reappear as leader in the Philosopher. It is hard to see why 
these ejqiressions should be there at all, if the intention had never 
been in Plato’s mind. 

Why the Philosopher was never written, we can only conjecture. 
The Statesman is concerned with the Philosopher in active life as 
the ro5ral shepherd of mankind, the guardian who has come down 
from the vision of the Good to serve his fellow-men m the Cave as 
lawgiver. We might expect the picture to be completed by an 
account of the region of contemplation, his proper home, and of 
the nature of the reahty he contonplates. This would be the place 
for that final account of the relation of reality to appearance which 
is called for in the Parmenides and again in the Sophist, but is not 
given in any of these dialogues. The Philosopher, if it could have 
been written, might have gathered up these loose ends in that 
doctrme which Plato adumbrated m the Lecture on the Good, but 
never published m writmg. But, as we know from his Seventh 
Letter, Plato's final deasion was that the ultimate truth could never 
be set down on paper, and ought not to be, even if it could. 

In what appears on the surface to be a graceful exchange of com- 
pliments Plato has contrived to define precisely the philosophic 
standpomt of the Stranger from Elea. On hearing that he is ‘ of 
the school of Parmenides and Zeao ’, Socrates at once fears he may 
be an exponent of that verbal disputation (‘ Enstic ’) which dis- 
regards truth and aims solely at refutmg an opponent. This type 
of Sophistry, analysed below (Z24E ff), was associated with the 
Megarian s^ool, which, though founded by the Socratic Eudides, 
took its main doctrme from the Eleatics. Zesao had supphed Eristic 
sophistry with one of its methods — ^the reducho ad absurdum, which 
refutes an opponent’s thesis by asserting that it involves a dilemma, 
either horn of which leads to a contradiction. The description of 
the Stranger makes clear that he does not stand for this negative 
and destructive element m the Eleatic tradition. The reader is not 
to expect an exhibition of Zenonian dialectic, such as we had m the 
Parmenides. An open reference to the conversation m that dialogue 
emphasises the contrast between Eleatic methods of argument and 
the genuine dialectic of Socrates and Plato, already illustrated by 
the Theaetetus. 

The Stranger, then, is not, as Socrates feared, a ‘ very spirit of 
refutation ’, but a genuine philosopher ; and the philosopher is 
the ‘ divine ’ or inspired man who looks down from above on human 
life and is taken by the world for a madman. These traits recall 
the Phaedrus (249) and the Theaetetus (173E). All this means that 
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the Stranger stands for the genuinely philosophic element in the 
Parmenidean tradition. He understands dialectic as the co-opera- 
tive search for truth, and, once the conversation is started, his 
manner is distinguished by no individual trait from that of the 
Platonic Socrates. He is an abstract figure, a representative of 
Parmenides, because Parmenides had set the problem that is to be 
attacked : How can what appears, but is not real, exist at all ? 
Since he holds a theory of Forms which no one hesitates to ascribe 
to Plato himself, it seems as if Plato claimed to be the true heir of 
Parmenides.^ 

The purpose of the dialc^e is to define ‘ the Sophist ’. Here, 
at the thr^old, we cross the boundary between the sensible world, 
to which the TheaeUtus was confined, and the world of Forms. We 
are to define by a formula Qogos) an object of which both mter- 
locutors have a notion before their minds. The object or ‘ thing ’ 
is no longer an individual concrete thing. The last conclusion of 
the Theaetetus was that the addition of a logos of such a thing to 
a true notion of it could not yield knowledge. ‘ The Sophist ’ is 
not an individual, but a speaes ; and the addition of a logos in a 
new sense — a definition by genus and specific differences — can lead 
to knowledge of the nature of a species. 

2 i 8 d- 22IC. Illustrative Division, defining the Angler, 

The Stranger now proceeds to illustrate by a tnvial example the 
method to be used in defining the Sophist. The species is to be 
defined by sjrstematically dividing the genus that is taken to mclude 
it. The method was new to Plato's pubhc ; but the modem reader, 
familiar with classifications all ultimately derived from the model 
here set up, might be wearied by a tran^tion. I shall, therefore, 
give only a summary of the illustrative Division defining the Angler, 
and of the six following Divisions defining the Sophist under vanous 
aspects. Something must also be said about the method itself, 
w^ch Plato evidently regarded as a very valuable engine of dialectic. 

Although the clas^cation of the Angler is the first long and formal 
Division in Plato, no preliminary account of the method is given 
and no rules are laid down. The only earlier description of 
the method {Phaedrus 2650) tells us that a Division should be 
preceded by a Collection (awaycoyt}) or survey of the ' widely 
scattered’ terms (species) whidi are to be brought under a 
single (generic) Form. The object of such a review is to divme 
the generic Form which is to stand at the head of the subsequent 
Division. As we shall see (p. 186), all hojpe of a correct definition 
depends on the rigfit choice of the genus. Here, however, there is 
* As Prof. Taylor remarks, Plato (1926), 375. 
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no s}rsteniatic Collection. Plato prefers to introduce the method 
by giving an illustrative Division, reserving what needs to be said 
about rules of procedure to be added later, chiefly m the Statesman. 

Angling being obviously a species of Hunting, it would be natural 
to begin with Hunting as the genus to be divided. But the Stranger 
starts farther back with the genus ‘ Art ’. The earher stages, before 
Hunting is reached, provide starting-points for the first five attempts 
to define the Sophist, as appears from the following table : 


Acquisitive 


Hunting Contention 


igler 


Sophist as 


.Vngler 

Sophist as Sc^hist as So^iist as , ^ 

II merchant, I hired hunter V Enstic VI Cathartic VII 
III. retail dealer, of nch Method of false conceit o; 

rV manufacturer young men Socrates wisdom 

and sales- 
man, of information 


The classification of Arts is not meant to be systematic or com- 
plete : the ‘ Separative ’ class (dtaxgirut^) is added later (226B), 
not mentioned here. The Acqmsitive class includes ‘ leammg and 
knowmg ' with money-making, contention, and himting : all these 
are arts ' which produce nothing, but merely get hold of things 
that already exist and prevent others from getting hold of them ’ 
(219c). Nothmg more wiU be heard of ‘ learning and knowing ' 
till the first Division of the Statesman (258E) which opens with 
‘ knowledge ', divided into ‘ theoretical ’ and ' practical ' — a con- 
trast relevant to the distinction between the Philosopher and the 
practical Statesman. 

The method of Division may be used for two distinct objects : 
(i) the classification of all the species falling under a genus in a 
complete table, or (2) the defimtion of a single species only. Plato 
seems to contemplate sometimes one purpose, sometimes the other, 
though the rules to be observed will be somewhat different. A 
complete classification may exhibit more than two subordinate 
das^ on the same level, and if these are to be subdivided, they must 
be described in positive terms. In biology, for instance, animals 
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must not be classified as ‘ vertebrate ’ and ' invertebrate To 
lump together whole genera and f amili es as ‘ invertebrate ’ tells us 
nothing of positive importance about their structure : and ' inverte- 
brateness ’ is not a character that can be subdivided. But if our 
object is to define a single species of vertebrate animal, we can cut 
out all invertebrates at a blow and subdivide only the vertebrate. 
The illustrative division here is of this kind. It proceeds through 
two sets of stages. Angling is catching (a) a certain kind of prey 
(6) by a certain method, (a) The division of the prey : 


lifeless things living things 


land aTiimalg water ammalg 


water-birds fishes 

would be absurd in a classification ; there is no provision for birds 
which live and are caught in the air. Only the second set of stages 
— the division of methods (netting or stnkmg : by a fish-spear or 
by hook and line) makes any pretence to a complete classification. 
Also the shift of pnnciple from prey to method would vitiate the 
scheme as a da^cation of huntmg: land animals and birds 
may equally well be netted or struck. Considerations of this sort 
are pointed out m the Statesman. The upshot here is a defimtion 
of the species Angling in terms of the genus ' Art ’ and all the 
specific differences (as they were later called), formally enumerated 
at 22IB. 

The Seven Divisions defining the Sophist 

The Stranger next (221c) sets out ‘ to discover the nature of the 
Sophist on the pattern of this illustration ’. Six Divisions follow 
immediately and are summarised at 231G-E. The results are then 
cntidsed. The seventh and final Division is preceded by a dis- 
cussion leading to the choice of a new genus, the image-making 
branch of Productive (as distinct from Acquisitive) art. It is 
interrupted by the long discussions justifying the assumption that 
there can be such a thing as an unreal ‘ image ' : the whole problem 
of appearance and falsity is involved. At the end of the dialogue 
(264B) this Division is continued and yields the final definition of 
the ^phist. 

This procedure suggests the questions : Why are we given seven 
definitions ? Is one of them meant to be right, the rest wrong ? 
Who is the Sophist ? What class, or classes, of persons are defined ? 
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Some have held that all the Divisions define one class of historical 
persons from difierent approaches, and even that all the definitions 
are ' adequate A fat^ objection to this view is that there never 
existed any class of persons who could be characterised by the sixth 
definition as well as by the first five and the seventh. The Cathartic 
art of the sixth Division was practised by Socrates alone. Its 
purpose is to purge the soul of the false conceit of wisdom. This 
flatly contradicts the final definition of the Sophist as the creator 
of a false appearance of wisdom ; and the Stranger himself sa3rs 
that he is afraid to call the practitioners of the Cathartic art 
Soi^ts : they only resemble the Sophist as the dog resembles the 
wolf (231A). 

Plato was not primarily concerned to describe the character of 
any class of persons with historical accuracy. What interested 
him was the spirit of Sophistry, which might be incarnate in many 
persons or groups with a variety of superficial characteristics. 
The view I shall recommend is briefly this. Divisions I and II-IV 
characterise, superficially and with a considerable element of satire, 
the rhetorical sophists and lecturers on advanced subjects of the 
type represented in the fifth century by Protagoras, Gorgias, and 
Hippias. They are ‘ hired hunters of nch young men or ‘ sales- 
men' of alleged wisdom and of the arts of succeeding in life. 
Division V starts from a diffa-ent genus, the art of Contention, 
and defines the Eristic — the man who disputes for victory, not 
for truth. This class had its professional representatives in men 
like Euthydemus and his brotho: ; but Eristic was also a feature 
of the dialectic of the Eleatic school and of the Megarians. Division 
VI does not define any type of Sophist, but gives a serious and 
even eloquent analysis of the punfying eUnchus as practised by 
Socrates himself. Division VII is the only one that goes to the 
heart of the matter and starts from the right genus. It defines, 
not any particular class of persons, but a whole tendency of thought, 
the essence of Sophistry. It is based on the metaphysical distinc- 
tion of appearance from reality. Sophistry is the false counterfeit 
of philosophy and of statesmanship and has its being in the world 
of etdola that is neither real nor totally unreal. The claim of 
that world to 3deld knowledge has been rejected in the Theaetetus, 
The Sophist will raise the question, what sort of existence it can 
have. 

221C-223B. Division I. The Sopf^ as Hunter. 

Division I starts, with no explicit justification, from the Angler's 
genus. Hunting, and b^ins by distinguishing the Sophist's prey — 
the tame animal , man. The significant part is the further sub- 
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division according to method. What follows is an anal)rsis of that 
rhetorical Sophistry which had been attacked m the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus. (i) Man-hunting may be violent (piracy, slave-hunting, 
tyranny, and warfare in general) or persuasive {mdavovQyoei^) mclud- 
mg forensic and political oratory and displays of rhetoric in 
private company. The Gorgias had defined Rhetoric as ‘ the pro- 
ducer of persuasion ', and the violent methods here contrasted with 
it recall Polus’ ideali^tion of the tsuMit and of the political orator, 
as men who can do what they like, and also Socrates’ description 
of Calhcles’ ideal of unlimited ^oism as the life of a robber and 
an outlaw. (2) The next division — ^public or private (IdioOrjQevruetji) 
— separates ^e rhetorical displays of the Sophist to a pnvate 
audience from the public oratory of the politician and the lawyer. 
(3) Then the taking of fees {/iiadagvrirtxi^) is introduced. The 
Sophist demands a wage, in contrast with the false lover who, 
as described in the Phaedrus, offers bribes to his prey to induce 
him to }neld. (4) Finally, the Sophist professes to seek the com- 
pany of his victims ‘ for the sake of goodness ’ as the exponent 
of a ‘ spurious education ’ (doionaidevrocij). He is contrasted with 
the parasite, whose bait is pleasure. This echoes the elaborate 
parallel drawn in the Gorgtas between the rhetoncian and the 
parasite. The profession to teach ' virtue ’, or the successful 
conduct of pubhc and pnvate life, was characteristic of Protagoras. 
The genus chosen for this Division throws an mitial emphasis on 
rhetonc, rather to the exclusion of sophists like Hippias, who 
mainly taught advanced subjects to youths who had left their 
elementary school. But this tjrpe finds a place m the next Divisions. 

223C-224E. Divisions II-IV. The Sophist as Salesman 
In Divisions II-IV, the taking of money, a minor feature in 
Division I, comes to the front in the genus, ' acquisition by ex- 
change ', the alternative to ‘ hunting '. (i) The distmction of 
selling (iyogaoxac^) from giving presents characterises the Sophist 
as fundamentally a salesman. (2) The difference of methods — 
the manufacturer selling his own produce [airtonmXuefi), the local 
retail dealer (namrjXuc^), the merchant who goes from aty to aty 
(ifmoQpe ^ — ^though it leads to three definitions, is of less importance 
than the description of the wares. (3) The Sophist trades in com- 
modities that are to nourish the soul [ywxB/jmQoeifj, not the body. 
He is grouped at first with the artists — the painter, the musician, 
the puppet-showman (who m the Laws, 658B, is classed with the 
dramatist and the reater). The Sophist's wares are knowledge 
i/MiBrj/MXOTuoXiifij), and in particular the knowledge of ‘ goodness ’ 
{areU). All this has a close parallel m the introductory conversa- 
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tion of the Protagoras (313), where Socrates warns the young 
Hippocrates against entrusting the care of his soul to ‘ a merchant 
or retail dealer in those commodities whereby the soul is nourished ’. 

These Divisions repeat many of the traits which occurred in 
Division I, only in a different orda-, throwing into rehef the taking 
of money for teaching ‘ goodness which in Division I holds a 
subordinate place. There is no objection to a teacher bemg paid 
for imparting a store of knowledge or mformation which can be 
transferred to another person. The other receives something he 
desires to possess and gets value for his money. ^ Much of the 
Sophists’ teaching was of this kmd. What Socrates and Plato 
denounce is the taking of fees for teaching ' goodness '. Goodness, 
although according to Socrates it consists m a certain kmd of 
‘ knowledge is not a thmg that anyone can teach ; not a stock 
of mformation that can be transferred • from one man to another. 
Moreover, the men who professed to sell ‘ goodness ' did not possess 
it themselves or even know what it was To offer for sale what 
you do not possess, and, if you did possess it, could not transfer, 
is fraudulent. The professor of ‘ goodness ' demanding a fee 
exated in Plato the same sort of disgust as would be felt by a 
man who should summon a pnest to give him spintual consolation 
and then receive from the physician of souls a bill charging him 
five shilhngs for each visit. 

Divisions I-IV may, then, be taken as analysing the practice 
of the great fifth-century Sophists, considered as rhetondans and 
paid teachers of ‘ goodness TTie treatment is satirical and 
superficial ; we have not yet found the essence of Sophistry. 

224E-226A. Dtvtsion V. Eristic 

The next Division, defining Eristic, is, like its predecessors, 
ultimately derived from the Acquisitive (as opposed to the Pro- 
ductive) class of Art ; but it follows a different branch. The 
fundamental character of this t3q)e is not ‘ hunting ’ or ' selling ’ 
but ‘ contention ’ (dyowiorweij). The taking of fees comes in only 
at the end, to mark off the Eristic who is a professional Sophist 
from others who are not. 

First, fighting {jtaxrjtcK^) is distinguished from fnendly competi- 

^ Gorgtas, 520. It is no disgrace to the teacher of any ordinary art to 
stipulate for a fee. The trainer only teaches you to run fost, not to be honest. 
But the sophist professes to make you virtuous ; and if be succeeds, he will 
have made you honest and there will be no need of a previous contract for 
payment. 

* Meno gya, napaiorir Kol mpaXrprrivS^Xilivap' SMov Euthyd 273I), 287 A, 
dpcn)v wapaMfxu. Protag 3I9B> Pencles could not wapaSUayat iprr^ to his 
sons. See above, p. 133. 
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tion ; then fighting in the form of verbal disputation {ifUfifirirriTixi/j) 
from the violence of ph}rsical warfare. The disputation of forensic 
oratory, carried on in ' long speeches in public about rights and 
wrongs’, is marked off from private disputation 'in the small 
change of question and answer ’ {dcndoyo^.^ Finally, there are 
the ‘ random and artless ’ disputes of ordinary life ; but if disputa- 
tion is conducted by rules of art we call it Eristic. 

In the final summary of all the first six Divisions (23i£), this 
t3q>e will be simply called the Eristic ; but here (2250) a finther 
subdivision is added. The Eristic Sophist (like Euthydemus) is 
distinguished from other Eristics by taking fees and called a ' money- 
maker ’ {xerifurtutTutdt). But there are other Eristics who ‘ waste 
their money ’ {xQTifMiroqiBoQiMoi). Their sort of disputation ‘ which 
makes one neglect one's own affairs for the pleasure of spending 
time in that way, but is carried on in a style that gives no pleasure 
to the ordinary hearer, can only be called a sort of babbling ’ 
(ddoAeoj^ixdt'). Who are these ' babblers ’ ? I cannot agree with 
Campb^ that Socrates is meant, though he did neglect his affairs 
and become poor in pursuit of his mission ; nor with Dies that 
the babbler is the true dialectician. This would make the true 
philosopher a species of Eristic, arguing for fame or victory. It 
is true that the term ' babbling ' was applied to philosophy by its 
enemies and m particular to Socratic conversation.* Plato himself 
adopts it as a left-handed compliment, together with fiereoQohiyoi, 
the term of reproach for Ionian science.* This suggests that the 
babblers here, who do not take fees, must be some followers of 
Socrates who could also be described as Eristics. There can be 
little doubt that the Megaiians are meant, as Susemihl suggested.* 

1 This contrast recalls Rep 4g9A ; Many are sceptical about the value of 
the true philosopher, never having seen one or heard ' noble and free discourse ’ 
antiing only at truth. They have only listened to displays of enstic cleverness, 
whose sole olqect is reputation and strife, whether in lawsuits (forensic 
ontoiy) or m private company (ensbc sc^histry) 

> Enpblis 332 : StoKpinp, vntxie iioKiax>p’ Aristophanes, Clouds 1483 . 

ri^ oLdw TU9 iioktox&r. 

■ Phaedo 70c, Socrates : * No one can say I iSoXtaxai m discnssmg death 
at this moment ' Theaet 195B, Socrates calls himself iviip iSolUaxv Phaedrus 
270A, All great arts require dSoMoxla and furtwpo^oyia. Siaiesman ayoA , 
Rep. 488c. 

* Dtog L u, 106 : Euclides (of Megara) apphed himself to the writmgs 
of Parmenides, and his followers were called Meganans, then Eristics, and 
later Dialecticians, because they put their argpiments m the form of question 
and aasvm. Timon (frag 280, D L. 11. 107) : ‘ I care not for these babblers 
[pkiiirter) . . . noT for Euclides the wrangler (ipMurea), who inspired the 
Meganans with a frenzy of controversy {ipujuot) ' A comic fragment 
(D.L ii, 107) calls the Meganan Eubuhdes 6 ipunucts ; Diogenes says he 
kept up a coptrov e rsy with Anstotle. D.L n. 30 : Somates ' seeing Euclides 
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They were also followers of the Eleatic School, and at Phaedrus 
261c disputation (dvriHoywflj) indudes, together with political and 
forensic oratory, the dialectical arguments of Zeno,^ ‘ the Eleatic 
Palamedes ’ — ^his art of ‘ making the same things appear to his 
hearers both like and unlike, one and many, at rest and moving 
The whole is condenmed as an art of deception. 

The mam contrast in Plato's mind is between Dialectic, the true 
art of philosophic conversation, and the technique of verbal dispute 
for victory which had been derived by the Meganans from the 
controversial methods of Zeno. This had enough resemblance to 
the Socratic denchus for the two to be dehberately confused by 
Isocrates, who, as the champion of Gorgias* tradition of rhetorical 
sophistry, persistently brackets the Socratics m general with the 
' devotees of verbal disputation It may be for this reason that 
the Eristic stram in philosophical schools — the Eleatic and the 
Megarian — stands here in dose contrast with the Cathartic pro- 
cedure of Socrates himself. 

226A-231B. Division VI. Cathartic Method of Socrates 

In the sixth Division satire is dropped. The tone is serious and 
sympathetic ; towards the dose it becomes doquent. The type 
defined is ‘ the purifier of the soul from conceits that stand in the 
way of knowledge ’ (231E) — a description which (as Jackson and 
others have seen) apphes to Socrates and to no one else. 

This Division, unlike the others, is preceded by a Collection. 
From a survey of various domestic operations — ^filtering, sifting, 
wionowmg, and the combing and dividing of the warp m weaving — 
we collect the notion of an art of Separating {duxxQtzoci}). The 
effect IS to dissociate this Division completely from the earlier 
ones, which were all derived from the art of Acquisition. The 
forms of Sophistry they defined were fundamentally arts of gain, 
acquiring influence over rich young men, or money by selling 
knowledge, or victory in argument instead of truth. All such 

keenly interested in enstx arguments, said : " You will be able to get on 
with sophists, but not with men ” ; for he thought such hair-sphtting useless, 
as Plato shows m the Euthydtmus ’ 

* Von Amim (Platos Jugtnddiologe (1914). *93) thinks that not Zeno, but 
a contemporary Meganan is here meant, but 1 agree with Taylor, Plato 
(1926). 31 1, and others At Parm 1350 Parmemdes himself describes the 
diqilay of l^eatic dialectic that is to follow as ' what the world calls nsdess 
babbling 

• olmplTiis Ipiiasimrmiituc^ — ^the phrase which Theodoms has said (ai6B) 
does not apply to the Eleatic Stranger — ^is taken from Isocrates (kotA ao^. i. 
29IB) ; Helena i and 6 (after references to Antisthenes and Plato) , Antid 258 
(aimed at Plato). 

P.T.K. 
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motives are ruled out by going back to a distinct branch of art, 
not recognised at all where Art was at first divided into Acquisitive 
and Productive. The Separative arts are not productive either. 
Their function is native. 

The arts collected in this survey are introduced abruptly with 
no hint of their relevance. The normal Collection takes mto con- 
sideration the term proposed for definition together with others 
which can plausibly be thought to resemble it. The object is to 
discern some common property with a claim to be the most im- 
portant or essential and so to stand as the genus to be divided. 
Here Sophistry is not included, and the reader is left entirely 
without a clue to the connection between Sojdiistry and these 
homely operations. There is no sort of promise that by dividing 
the genenc notion of Separation we shall ever arrive at a definition 
of the Sophist. Nor can the reader guess that what we shall, in 
fact, define is not Sophistry but the Socratic elenchus. 

The art of Separating (duvcgtroeij) is now divided. Things 
separated may be alike ; but we are concerned with purification 
{xaBoQ/Mis) which expels what is worse and retains what is better. 
One kind of purification is the physical cleansing of lifeless thmgs 
and of the hving body, ‘ mcluding those internal separations and 
purgations effected by gymnastic and medicme '. The other kmd 
is the purification which ‘ removes evil from the soul ’ {dtpaigtau; 
xaxlaf ywxfii, 227D). (It should be noted that Purification is a 
negative notion — the riddance of evil.^ Medicme and gymnastic 
are not regarded positively as creatmg health and strength, but 
classed with washing. TTiey will presently be descnbed more 
defimtely under their negative aspect — ^medicme as the nddance 
of disease, gymnastic as the nddance of ugliness. Similarly purifi- 
cation of the soul IS not the production of goodness but the ‘ removal 
of evil '.) • 

At the next step an analogy is drawn between two kmds of 
bodily, and two kinds of mental, purification : 


Purification 



(Medicme) (Gymnastic) (Chastisement) (Instruction) 


* The pasrive substantive tciSapita (oSiconrmg, outcast) means the impurity 
removed, not the thing purified. 

* H ence Apelt's assertion (note on 226b) that Suucptrwn) is to be subordinated 
to sMipvni (Wx*^) must be rejected. 
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Disease is regarded, not in the usual way as lack of balance that 
needs to be redressed, but as faction, sedition, or avil warfare 
(ordaiff) among things naturally ‘ akin This is for the sake of 
its counterpart, ‘ wickedness ' (Tumjqla) in the soul, where there 
IS ‘mutual dissension everywhere— judgments at variance with 
desires, courage with pleasures, reflection with pains The 
description of wickedness recalls passages in the RepuUtc where 
the conflict between the three pa^ of the soul is compared to 
political strife. Thus at 440B the ‘ spirited ' part takes the side 
of reason against desire ‘ m the faction-fight of the soul This 
is Platomc, rather than Socratic. Vice is not here identified with 
ignorance (as by Socrates) , but distinguished from it. The counter- 
part of medicine as the remedy for bodily disease is ‘ the justice 
that chastises ’ ^ vice. Chastisement (xoXaaxacfi) is mtroduced for 
the sake of its negative meaning. The Gorgtas had used the same 
analogy between the doctor and the judge who chastises the wrong- 
doer to ' nd ' him of his vice.* 

Gymnastic is the parallel remedy for physical ugliness, the 
deformity due to lack of proportion. This is, somewhat strangely, 
treated as analogous to a lack of proportion or co-ordination between 
impulses in the soul, causing them to miss their mark. Ignorance 
i&yvota) is the swerving aside of the soul's impulse towards truth, 
and (as Socrates had taught) is alwa5rs ' involuntary ' — against the 
true wish for the right end. The remedy for ignorance m all its 
many forms is Instruction (didaimiAix^). 

Instruction is next divid^. Setting aside technical instruction 
(which is obviously positive), we take, as the other branch, moral 
education (Tiatdeid), conceived natively as the deliverance of the 
soul from that conceit of wisdom which renders it unable to under- 
stand (i/iadia).* (This education is directly contrary to the 
‘ spurious education ' offered by the Sophists in the earher Divisions, 
which resulted precisely m producing the conceit of wisdom). 
Next the method of rebuke and admomtion practised by parents 

* 4 KoAocmtn) . . . iUt] (229A) IS the manuscnpt reading. The epithet is 
intended to distinguish justice as chastisement from the more common view 
of it as the vengeance of the commumty (In the next sentence t 6 ytO* tut&s 
ois thnw differs only m emphasis from ws yoBr ri iMt clvcir Cf cir ovn^iuat 
tlnu’ ) 

* Gofg 478A, iueatooAiji mi KoXd{ov(ni> oi 6pSwt ‘ in the true 

■ense ') mMCoym 

* 'AiutBla. IS not ignorance m the sense of a blank absence of knowledge, 
to be cured by impartmg infonnation It is due to the positive piesence 
of the false behef that you already know or understand It was Socrates’ 
discovery that true moral education must begm with casting oat popular 
beliefs about right and wrong, denved from parents and teachers. 
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is contrasted with the method of those who have ‘ convinced them- 
selves upon reflection that all inability to understand is involuntary ' 
and that ‘ admonition yields little result for much pains ‘ They 
press a person with questions about some matter on which he 
fancies he has something valuable to say, when really he is talking 
nonsense. Then, when such persons begin to waver, they readily 
hold a muster of their opimons, collect them in argument and 
confront them with one another, and thereby show that they are 
in contradiction on the same subjects, at the same moment, from 
the same point of view. When the others see this, they are vexed 
with themselves, and become gentler towards others , so by this 
means they are delivered from thdr lofty and obstinate conceit 
of themselves — of all deliverances the most pleasant to witness 
and of the most lasting benefit to the patient. Their piuifiers are 
of the same noind as those physicians who hold that the body can 
get no benefit from the food it takes until all inward obstructions 
are removed. These others have observed that the same is true 
of the soul, which will not profit by the instruction it receives until 
cross-examination has reduced the man to a modest frame of mmd, 
and has cleared away the conceits that obstruct learning and so 
purged him and convmced him that he knows only what he does 
know and nothing more.' This examination (elmchus) is ‘ the 
highest and most sovran method of purification All this passage 
is in the tone and manner of the Repttblic, It descnbes the method 
of Socrates, who declares in the Apology that the life not subject to 
examination is not worth hving. 

But are these purifiers of the soul ' Sophists ’ ? 

230E. Stranger {continues). Well, what name shall we give to 
the practitioners of this art For my part I shrink from 
231. calling them Sophists. 

Theaet. Why so ? 

Str. For fear of ascribing to them too high a function.* 
Theaet. And yet your description has some resemblance 
to that type (the Sophist). 

Str. So has tte dog to the wolf— the fiercest of animals to 
the tamest. But a cautious man should above all be on 
his guard against resemblances ; they are a very slippery 
sort of thing. However, be it so (*.e. let them pass for 
Sophists) ; for should they ever set up an adequate defence 

^ 23on-o. The language here closely lesembles the description of the 
effect of Socrates’ art on Theaetetus, Theaet. aioc (p 163). 

' As Jackson and others have seen, ' them ' can only mean the practitioners 
(not the sc^hists) This echoes Socrates' habit of disclaiming any title that 
implies the possession of wisdom, he IS only a' lover of wisdom ', a philosopher. 
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231B. of thdr confines, the boundary in dispute will be of no 
small importance. 

Theaet. That is likdy enough. 

Sts. Let us take it, then, that under the art of Separation 
there is a method of Purification ; that we have distinguished 
that kind of purification which is concerned with the Soul , 
and under that, Instruction , and imder that again. Educa- 
tion. Withm the art of education, the Examination which 
confutes the vain conceit of wisdom we will allow to pass, 
in the argument which has now come in by a side wind,^ 
by no other name than the Sophistry that is of noble hneage 
()} yivei yervala ao(punoe^i). 

It is hard to see why this analysis of Socrates’ Cathartic method 
should stand here as the last of these preliminary attempts to define 
the Sophist. The whole argument has admittedly ' come m by a 
side wmd ’. From the outset the Division has no link or point of 
contact with first five or with the seventh , it starts from an entirely 
new genus — a point that may be emphasised by the final phrase, 
‘ the Sophistry that is of noble hneage ’ {yivei) * The fundamental 
aim of the Cathartic method is the precise opposite of the production 
of the false conceit of wisdom, characteristic of the Sophist in 
the earher Divisions and in the seventh, which is taken as final. 

Where the Stranger says he would shrink from calling the purifier 
of the soul a Sophist, Theaetetus remarks that they have a certam 
resemblance. It is true that the negative elenchus of Socrates, 
pressing the respondent with questions, reviewing his beliefs and 
confuting them by exposmg their contradictions, did superficially 
resemble the controversy practised by Euthydemus, the Eleatics, 
and the Meganans * in the pnvate exchange of question and answer ’ 
(225B) — a style of ‘ babbling ’ which ‘ most hearers do not find agree- 
able to listen to ’, whereas the Socratic deliverance of men ' from a 
lofty and stubborn conceit of themselves ' was ' of all deliverances 
the most agreeable to listen to '. • Isocrates persistently encouraged 

^ jv vOv wapa^carivTi Tlapa^almAM IS used at Theaet 199c of a 
difficulty that shows itself m a fresh quarter, where we were not looking 
The construction with Acy/odoi is awkward Perhaps we should read iropo^ovfr 
n : ‘ And (as a part) of education, the examination which confutes the vam 
conceit of wisdom — a thing that has come by a side wind mto our present 
argument — ^we will allow to pass,’ etc 

• There is no trace m the text of the link with Eristic suggested by Campbell 
(Introd., p h) : ‘ Controversy is, or should be, an art of separatu^ the false 
from the true, of detenninlng what propositions are not tenable ’ 

• 2*511, vtpl Si rljy XltiVTois iroAAo w r&r dKovSyTue oi iteff dxov^fumi' (of 

Eristic) m designed contrast with 230c, voo^ dnAAoyiSv dxoduv re ifilonp. 
Plato may (with some modems) have understood dSo-Moxw** iefioMexV- 
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the popular confusion of Socratic conversation with verbal dispute 
for victory. As Socrates remarked at the outset (2i6d), the genuine 
philosopher sometimes seems to wear the guise of the Sophist. 
Here, moreover, Plato has been careful to analyse only the negative 
side of Socrates' practice — ^the side on which the resemblance 
lies. 

But the resemblance, as the Stranger says, is as mideading as 
that of the dog to the wolf. In the Republic (375A and e £ 1 ), the 
dog is the symbol of the Guardian of society. The watch-dog of 
generous br^ is gentle to those whom he knows, and this friendli- 
ness to what is known is taken to be a genuinely ‘ philosophic ’ 
trait.^ The wolf is the t3TMcal enemy of society. The sophist 
Thias)miachus breaks in upon the conversation with a wolf’s 
ferocity.* The tyrant is like the man who has tasted human 
flesh and turned into a wolf.* The sensual passion of the false 
lover m the Phaedrus is the passion of the wolf for the lamb ; his 
kinship with the Sophist as a man-hunter was remarked in the 
first Division.* The upshot is that the purifier of the soul is not 
a Sophist in the sense of this dialogue, the whole Division has no 
pomt of contact with any of the others. 

Why then does it stand here ? Perhaps it can be explained as 
a feature in the whole design of these dialogues, which remains 
obscure because never completed. Another element m the pattern 
is added in the Statesman where the ' art of Combining ' {avyxQixoc^ 
is contrasted with the ‘ art of Separatmg ' (diaxgiruti^) The 
Statesman opens with a long Division defining the art of shepherd- 
ing mankind. To illustrate its defects, an exemplary Division, to 
define weaving, reviews and classifies a number of household opera- 
tions, mduding the use of comb and rod mentioned in the Collection 
of the Separative arts at Soph. 226B. Separation and Combination 
(from which Weaving is derived) are described as ' two great arts 
of universal application ’ (282B). Just as in the Sophist Hunting, 
the genus of the Angler, turns out to be releveint to the first definition 
of the Sophist, so in the Statesman Weaving symbolises the art of 
the Statesman, whose function is to combme m harmony the 
various elements of society. It is perhaps to prepare the way for 
this conception of statesmanship that Plato in our passage regards 

* In the Stranger’s speech the phrases mttloOai ri/v pvXaKtjv and ^v^rraair 
suggest that the Guardian is m Plato’s thoughts 

* lUp 3360, Kol ftot SoKw, c{ nil trpinpot iupdici) airiv ^ iietlms int, Spamot S» 

■ Rep. 5650. Cf Glotx, SoltdanU de la famiUe (1904), p 23. Pkatdo Saa, 
the tyrant and the robber are remcamat^ as wdves or birds of prey. 

* Phaedrus 24TD, hduoidfo' iYawSa'.&tmiiaptMtnr ipaarat Soph.nZD. 
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vice, not as ignorance, but as a political sedition in the soul, to be 
remedied by ‘ the justice that chastens ’, the analogue of medical 
purgation of disease. So in the Statesman (308E) the Royal Art 
* casts out by death or exile and chastens with the severest dis- 
franchisement ’ those natures which cannot take a place in the 
pattern of the community. 

The parallel elaborately drawn in the Statesman between the 
combining operations of weaving and statesmanship has its counter- 
part elsewhere ^ in an analogy between the separating operations of 
weaving and dialectic. The suggestion is being discussed, that there 
may be a ' right ’ way of naming things in words whose form will 
somehow express their natures. The name, like the weaver’s rod 
{xcQxii), is a tool. The use of the rod is to separate {diaxgiveiv) 
^e web or the warp. A name has two uses : to convey information 
and to distinguish (separate, diaxglvetv) the natures of things. 
The rod is made by the carpenter under the directions of the weaver, 
who understands its use. So the skilled name-maker fashions names 
for the use of the dialectician (philosopher), who, it is imphed, has 
the abihty to distinguish those natures which are the meanings of 
names. It is no acadent that the operations of weaving should 
thus be used in analogy with dialectic in the Cratylm and with 
statesmanship m the Statesman. 

Plato may have intended to derive the dialectical method of 
Division more openly than he has done from that branch of Separa- 
tion which distinguishes thmgs that are ‘ alike ' (2260, m contrast 
with the branch separatmg the worse from the better, leading to 
Cathartic). Dialectic is ' to divide according to kmds not mis- 
taking one Form for another, or ‘ to separate by kinds ’ {diaxglveiv 
Kurd yims, 253DE). It discovers differences separatmg thmgs that 
are ' alike ' in being of the same genus The task of philosophy is 
regarded in the Sophist as mainly analytical — the mapping out of 
the realm of Forms in all its articulations by Division. The practical 
task of the philosopher as statesman is synthetic. Possibly the 
Philosopher, had it been written, would have completed the account 
of philosophic method by rec(^;nismg the synthetic or mtmtive 
moment in dialectic, which the Sophist leaves in the background. 
If the Collection and Division of the Separative arts had some such 
intended relation to a larger design, its apparent irrelevance ceases 
to be a problem. 

‘ Cratylus, 386B, ff 

' ri Kori tuup€taO<u At 326c the separative domestic operations 
were called Suupmmt, and at 227B the task of philosophic discourse was 
' to discern what is of the same kind and what u not ' (n) av/ytuts koI ri 
myytPts). 
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Th» Methods of CoUecUon and Division 
But the purpose served by these six Divisions in the economy of 
the whole dialogue is still not perfectly clear. Some light may be 
gained by considering the nature of Plato's methods of Collection 
and Division in contrast with the Socratic method sometimes called 
‘ Induction ’ (Epagogi). 

Socrates had been the first to realise clearly that, both in common 
life and in science, men constantly use wor^ without knowing the 
‘ essence ’ of the thing named or being able to ‘ give an account ’ 
{Xdyos dldovat) of it.^ The Socratic and Platonic view is that, in 
su<i a case, we have the same object before our mmds, but see it 
only indistinctly. We ' have only the name in common ’, until 
we express its meaning in an explicit formula. Such a name as 
‘ Justice ' has one true meaning, more or less dimly present to our 
minds when we hear the name. If one of us can give the right 
account of it, the other will be able to see it too. 

Plato’s early dialogues illustrate Socrates' attempts to give an 
account of the meaning of terms, and, without any parade of 
technique, formulate a method that is regularly apphed. In its 
fun form the method has two stages, (i) The first is Cathartic. 
The questioner elicits from the respondent what he thinks he knows. 
His ‘ suggestions ' (' hypotheses ') are criticised in the elenchms, 
often by deducing consequences conflicting with other opimons he 
holds. The result is the riddance of the false conceit of knowledge. 
Conscious of ignorance and in perplexity [datoQla), the respondent is 
now ready for the co-operative search • (2) This further inquiry 
normally proceeds by the same method : a senes of suggestions 
criticised and amended by bringing in fresh considerations. The 
end should be the correct definition of the meaning or ' Form ' which 
has all along been coming more clearly into view 
Contrast with this Socratic procedure the new method of Collec- 
tion and Division. It is twofold. The prehminary Collection is 
to fix upon the genus to be divided. The Division is a downward 
process from that genus to the defimtion of a species. This process 
has nothing in common with the deductive movement of the Socratic 
elenchus, vdiich terminates in the rejection of a suggested definition. 

* It is a cnnons fact that, not only in physical science, but even in mathe- 
matics. men have made great advances and discoveries without bemg able 
to define the most important concepts conrectly, e g. the conc^ of Number 
*A good iUnstration is the rejection of Meno’s suggested defimtions of 
A^rtue, fallowed by his complamt that Socrates reduces men to perplexity 
Meno had thought he knew what virtue is ; now he is puzzled. Socrates 
rallies that he does not know either, but is wilhng to undertake the co- 
operative search (miltirljom), Meno 80a fi. The Theaeietus, again, is Ca- 
thartic. reacting all snggestod definitions and ending m impla. 
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In the Socratic procedure the dear vision of the Form and the true 
account of it are reached as the goal of series of upward leaps (to 
use Plato’s metaphor). But in Collection and Division the goal is 
reached at the end of the downward process, when an indivisible 
spedes is defined in terms of genus and specific differences. In a 
word, the Socratic method approaches the Form to be defined from 
below, the new method descends to it from above. 

The reason lies in the difference between the groups of objects 
with which the two methods are severally concerned The So<^tic 
method contemplates a single Form (such as The Beautiful Itself) 
and the many individual things which partake of that Form. Only 
one Form is m view, and the definition is to be gamed by a survey 
of mdividual instances. We seek to isolate and apprehend the 
common character (eldo^) which, in ordinary language, would be 
said to be ‘ present ’ m all the instances, as white hair is white 
‘ by the presence of whiteness '. ^ One expedient is to ' adduce ’ 
{indyeadai) fresh instances that have been overlooked and, when 
produced, are seen not to be covered by the respondent’s suggested 
account. If he has imphed that it is always right to tell the truth, 
you may bring forward the he told to deceive an enemy m war 
or an insane friend. This is one sense of Epagogc. 

Another use of the verb ttayeiv, to ‘ lead on ’, also fits the 
Socratic procedure. Aristotle speaks of ‘ leading on from mdividual 
instances to the umversal, and from the fa miliar to the unknown ’, 
and defines ‘ Induction ’ {inayotyij) as ‘ the approach from partic- 
ulars to the umversal.’ * His illustration is an argument of 
obviously Socratic pattern • ‘ If the skilled pilot is most effective, 
and likewise the skilled charioteer, then m general the skilled man 
IS best at his particular task.’ The process is confined to the 
Socratic group of objects ; from observation of individual cases, 
an act of insight disced the umversal latent m them and disengages 
it in a generalisation 

But, as the Parmentdes showed,* Plato’s attention is now trans- 
ferred from the group of mdividuals with its common Form to the 
relations of Forms among themselves, and in particular to the 
relations between the Forms which occur m the definition of a 
specific Form. The earhest passage betraying any interest in this 
question is m the Mato (75A ff.), where a definition of ‘ Figure ’ 

‘ Lysis 217D. 

' Plato, Pol 278A ■ A certain device for teaching c hildr en their letters u 
the easiest way to " load tham on to what they do not yet know " (Ardyetv 
oArois M ri ytyvwaK 6 iitva) Ar . Top. 152a, 4, Myovra itr 6 ruv koB' 

iicaoTOP M ri koBAKou koI tup ypopliuap *rl tA tymurm, tbtd 105a, 13, inaytaiy/l, 
1} dirA rdlv koB' licaarop Airl rA koBAXov ipoSos. 

* See Introd., p ii. 
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— ‘that which always accompanies colour' — ^is rejected as con- 
taining the unknown term ' colour Terms should be defined by 
otho' terms admitted to be already known. Socrates obtains 
Meno's admission that he understands ' boundary ' and ' sohd ' 
before substituting the correct definition of Figure as ‘ the boundary 
of a solid It is significant that the illustration should be taken 
from mathematics. Geometry may have supphed the first formal 
examples of definition by genus and specific difference, such as 
the division of triangle into equilateral, isosceles, and scalene. Here 
all the terms are Forms. The study of their mutual relations 
takes no account of individual instances, mdefinite in number eind 
beneath the level of knowledge. Triangular objects m the world 
of sense, which partake more or less perfectly of the triangular 
character, drop out of sight. The question how an indefinite 
number of individual things can partake of a single Form gives 
place to that other question raised in the Parmenides : Can many 
Forms partake of a single Form ? 

The new method of Collection and Division is thus wholly con- 
fined to the world of Forms ; and Collection must not be confused 
with the Socratic muster of individual instances {htayaryi^) Collec- 
tion is a survey of specific Forms having some prima facie claim 
to be members of the same genus. As usual, Plato avoids a rigid 
terminology, and uses ‘ Form ’ (cBof, Idia), and ‘ kmd ’ {yhoz) 
indifferently for genus and species ahke.^ His only distinctive 
word for species is * part ' (fidgoe, fuigior). The method of Division 
exhibits Forms arranged in systematic classification, spreading 
downwards from a single genus, through a definite number of 
specific differences, to the indivisible species at the bottom. Below 
that there is nothing but the indefinite number of individual things 
which may or may not partake of the indivisible specific Form. 
They are below the horizon of science ; the method considers only 
the One which is divided and the defimte Many which are its 
‘parts 

The Division should be preceded by a Collection, to fix upon the 
genus we are to divide. This is done by ‘ taking a comprehensive 
view and gathering a number of widely scattered terms into a 
unity Here no methodical jirocedure is possible. The generic 
Form must be divined by an act of intuition, for which no rules 
can be given. The survey will mdude the Form we wish ultimately 

^ Fw iniitance, at Soph 3270, the Stranger lays there are ' two forms 
(iZSi}) of evil m the sool and at asSs Theaetetns remarks ' there are, as yoa 
said, two kmds {yimi) of evil m the sonl ’ 

*Cf PktMnis idBff 

• Pkeedrus 2650. 
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to define, with others that may be ‘ widely scattered ' and have 
httle superficial resemblance to it or to one another. 

The need for a preliminary Collection is, as we have seen, ignored 
in all but one of the early Divisions of the Sophist, and where it 
does occur it is abnormal. What I would now suggest is that 
these first six Divisions actually, though not formally, serve the 
purpose of a Collection prehminary to the seventh. They bring 
before us the types to be surveyed before we can fix upon the 
really fundamental character of Sophistry. The name ' ^phist ' 
had been loosely applied to various classes : the rhetoricians, like 
Protagoras and Gorgias ; teachers of advanced subjects, like 
Hippias ; professional disputants, like Euthydemus. All these had 
call^ themselves ‘ Sophists ’. Isocrates and the public had also 
applied the name to Socrates himself and to his followers, mcludmg 
the Meganans, whose methods of argument did resemble the 
dialectic of Zeno and the eristic of Euthydemus. The early 
Divisions analyse and characterise each of these t5T)es and so pro- 
vide a survey of the field withm which we must discover the really 
fundamental trait, the generic Form that will finally 3deld the 
correct defimtion of the essence of Sophistry. 

The Collection is disguised m the misleading form of a senes of 
tentative Divisions. The defimtions m which they terminate are 
not definitions of ‘ the Sophist ’, but analytical descnptions of 
easily recognisable classes to whom the name had been attached. 
By this device Plato avoids mentionmg the names of mdividuals 
or of schools, and can amuse himself with satire. At the same 
time he can famiharise the reader with the method of Division 
before givmg the final serious analysis of the essential Sophist. 
If these six earher Divisions are in effect a Collection, that explains 
why no one of them is preceded by a Collection of the normal 
pattern. Plato may also mean to indicate that, when a difficult 
idea IS to be defined, it may be well to begin by making a number 
of tentative Divisions, each starting from some sahent character, 
and then compare the results. The same character may be found 
at different pomts in the various tables ; and reflection may dis- 
cover which is the really fundamental trait that ought to stand 
as genus. This, at any rate, is the result now to be reached in 
the next section of the dialogue. 

231B-235A. Sunny yielding the genus ' Image-making ’ 

The translation will now be resumed. The following section 
opens with a summary, mustering for review the six ts^ies that 
have been characterised. Further anal)rsis then leads to the dis- 
covery of a new generic character. Image-making, which is taken 
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as a starting-point for the final Division. At 235B the Division 
is begun, but is soon arrested by the problem : how can there be 
such a thing as an image or false appearance 7 So we reach the 
metaphysical kernel of the dialogue. 

To the Stranger's suggestion that we may let the punfication 
of the soul from the conceit of wisdom pass by the name of ‘ the 
Sophistry of noble lineage Theaetetus replies ; 

231B. Theaet. Let it pass by that name. But by this time 
c. the Sophist has appeared in so many guises that for my 
part I am puzzled to see what descnption one is to main- 
tain as truly expressing his real nature 
Str. You may well be puzzled. But we may suppose 
that by now the Sophist too is very much puzzled to see 
how he IS once more to shp through the meshes of our 
argument ; for it is a true saying that you cannot easily 
evade all the wrestler’s grips. So now is the moment of 
all others to set upon him. 

Theaet. Well and good. 

Str. First, then, let us stand and take breath ; and while 

D. we are resting let us reckon up between ourselves in how 
many guises the Sophist has appeared First, I think, he 
was found as the hired hunter of rich young men. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And secondly as a sort of merchant of learning as 
nourishment for the soul 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Thirdly, he showed himself as a retail-dealer in the 
same wares, did he not ? 

Theaet. Yes ; and fourthly as selling the products of his 
own manufacture. 

Str. Your memory serves you well. His fifth appearance 

E. I will myself tiy to recalL He was an athlete in debate, 
appropriating that subdiviaon of contention which con- 
sists in the art of Eristic. 

Theaet He was. 

Str. His sixth appearance was open to doubt ; however, 
we conceded his chiim to be described as a purifier of the 
soul from conceits that block the way to understanding. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

The Sophist has ' appeared in many guises ’ * — as many things, 
not a unity. As Theaetetus suggests, we have not yet defined 
* The word ‘ appear ’ u repeated many times : mMi wt^iSveai (231B) ; 

fcooa ‘iiLW 6 (o) ; ^itrraofia (232A) 
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his real or essential nature. In reckoning precisely the number 
of these appearances, we are m effect collecting the ' many scattered 
terms ' which must be ‘ comprehensively surveyed if we are to 
divme the genus that will yield the true defimtion. The Stranger 
now remarks that we have not divmed it yet. We have given the 
Sophist the names of many arts (hunter, salesman. Eristic, etc ) ; 
but ' Sophistry ’ is a single name for a single art. There must be 
some fundamental feature common to all these many arts, and 
our next business to ‘ see it clearly ’ (xaridetv) — Plato’s favourite 
word for that act of insight or mtmtion (vSijaic;) which sees directly, 
without any process of discursive reasoning ^ 

232. Str Now does it strike you that, when one who is known 
by the name of a single art appears to be master of many,* 
there is something wrong with this appearance ? If one 
has that impression of any art. plainly it is because one 
cannot see clearly that feature of it m which all these forms 
of skill converge, and so one calls their possessor by many 
names instead of one 

Theaet. I dare say that is the gist of the situation 
B. Str If so, we must not be so lazy as to let that happen to 
us in our mquiry. Let us begm by gomg back to one among 
the characteristics we attributed to the Sophist. There was 
one that struck me particularly as reveahng his character. 
Theaet. What was that ? 

Str. We said, I beheve, that he was a controversialist. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And further that he figures as an instructor of others 
m controversy 
Theaet. Certainly. 

The term ‘ controversialist ' {irciXoytxd?) actually occurred in 
the analysis of Enstic (Division V, 225B), and was there given the 
limited sphere of ‘ private debates about rights and wrongs m the 
small chcuige of question and answer ’. Such controversy differed 
from the pubhc debates about rights and v^rongs earned on by 
the forensic orator, only m the superficial circumstance that it was 
conducted m private conversation. The wider term * disputation ’ 
(ifMpujpTp:rp:ucij) covered both. Reduced to rules of art, controversy 

* In JRep vu, KoBopm is frequently used as a synonym of votln m this sense 
of immediate mtuitive vision of a pnor truth or premiss to be used In the 
proof of a desired conclusion. See F M Comford, Mathematics and Dialectic 
m Republic vi-vu, Mmd xli, pp 37 fi, 173 S 

* Note the introduction at the outset of the phrase which will piesently 
receive a deq>er significance : ‘ one who appears as knowing many things '. 
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included the verbal disputation of the Eristic Sophist and the 
M^iarian, and the dialectic of Zeno. Of all the arts described it 
came nearest in externals to the genuine dialectic of Socrates— 
a resemblance that caused the confusion of Socrates and his followers 
with the Eristics. But in fundamental motive controversy, which 
neglects truth to gain victory, is diametrically opposed to the 
idiilosophic art of conversation.^ Victory is gained by producing 
a belief in the audience that you are in the right as against your 
opponent. Hence the term ‘ controversy ' is used in the Phaedrus 
(^ic fi.) to embrace both Zenonian dialectic and the pubhc forms 
of rhetoric (political and forensic), as a single art which makes 
things seem right at one time, wrong at another, according as the 
orator chooses. It is a practice of deception leading on those who 
do not know the true nature of things to false behefs. It is the 
art of one ‘ who does not know the truth, but has gone hunting 
after opinions ’. That passage enlarges the meaning of ‘ con- 
troversy ' so as to include the rhetorical Sophists,* the hunters of 
Division I, the ' producers of persuasion ’ [7uBaa>ovQyuef{) and pro- 
fessors of spurious education in goodness, who were alternatively 
regarded as salesmen of the soul's nourishment in Divisions II-IV. 
Protagoras himself will presently be named. Because of this wider 
sense, ‘ controversy ’ is pitched upon as a character common to 
aU the types described m the earher Divisions (except the purifier 
of the soul) and as the ‘ most revealing ’ trait. Nothing that is 
said here has any relevance to Cathartic. 

The next pomt is that the art of controversy in which the Sophist 
instructs others, covers the whole field of knowledge. It is a 
formal technique of debate (whether conversational or rhetorical), 
supposed to make men capable of disputing on any subject without 
really knowing anything about it. 

232B. Str. Let us consider, then, in what field these people 
profess to turn out controversialists. Let us go to the root 
of the matter and set about it m this way. Tell me, does 
C. their pupils’ competence extend to divme things that are 
hidden from common eyes ? * 

* a. R$p. 455A : Many people unwittingly fall into controversy [iim)ioyuefi 
and mistake Enstic dispute for philosophic conversation (omoOw oCk ipHtu> 
dMd tuMyo$<u), because they cannot think about meanings and ‘ divide 
them by kinds ’, but are misled by words to go m chase of verbal contra- 
dictions, (pt8t, oi iuMienf wp6s dAAifAovc 

* Forensic Oratory was actually grouped with private Controversy under 
the wider term Diqmtation (d^/VvinKi}, 22 js), a word used here (2320) as 
synonymons with ‘ Controversy ’. 

* ‘ Divine things ’ may mean religion , but possibly the vague phrase is 
meant to cover the divine and mvisiUe entities of Plato's system, the Farma, 
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232c. Theaet. So it is said of them, at any rate. 

Str. And also to all that is visible in sky and earth and 
eversdhing of that sort. 

Theaet. Surely. 

Str. And in private drdes, whenever any general state- 
ment is made about becoming or reahty, we are aware 
how cleverly they can controvert it and make others able 
to do the same. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

D. Str. And then again where laws are in question or any 
political matter, do they not promise to produce debaters ? 
Theaet. If they did not hold out that promise, hardly 
anyone would take part in their discussions.^ 

Str. And about the crafts m general and each particular 
craft, the arguments to be used in controversy with any 
actual craftsman have been published broad^t for all 
who choose to learn. 

Theaet. I take it you mean what Protagoras wrote on 

E. wrestling and the other arts.* 

Str. Yes, and on many other thmgs. In fact, the pretensions 
of this art of controversy amount, it seems, to a capaaty 
for disputation on any subject whatsoever. 

Theaet. It certainly seems that nothing worth speaking 
of IS beyond its scope.* 

Str. you, then, my young Mend, really think that 

which are meaningB of words m commoa use, though their true nature is 
unknown to the many The Pktlebus 62A calls the eternal Form of the cinde 
‘ the divme circle ’ as opposed to the ‘ human ’ The ‘ divine things ’ are 
contrasted m the next speech with the visible parts of the umverse, and 
the terms * reahty ' and ' becommg ' ]ust below suggest the mteUigible 
and sensible worlds So at 254B the region of true reahty is called 
‘ the divme ' (rd 0cwr), on which the eye of the vulgar soul cannot fix its 
gaze 

^ Theaetetus echoes Socrates’ remark about Protagoras at Thetut. 178s 
(P 91). 

> Protagoras published criticisms of qiecial arts, probably m the two books 
of Controverstes {’AmkoyUi, Diels, Vors * 11, 231* ) or m the ’AX^$tta, which 
Bemays identified with the Controverstes. His attack on m at hem atics is 
mentioned by Aristotle (Met. 9976, 32) Diels (ibid) quotes Hippocrates 
n. rovouv I (i. vi, 140), ‘Whoever wishes to ask and answer questions correctly 
and to dispute (dvrUiycu') about medicme, should bear m mind the following 
truths,’ etc. This suggrats Eristic debate about Medicme 

• Plato has not exaggerated the historical stqihists’ claun to wisdom on all 
subjects Apelt cites a passage m the Dtalexets, an anonymous summary of 
arguments, which some beheve to have been based on tlto lectures of some 
fif^-century sophist : ’ I hold that it belongs to the same person and to the 
same art to be able to converse , to know the truth of thmgs ; to under- 
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232E. possible ? You young people may perhaps see more clearly ; 
my eyes are too dim. 

233. Theaet. Is what possible? What am I meant to see? 
I don't clearly understand what you are asking me. 

Str. Whether it is possible for any human being to know 
everything. 

Theaet. Mankind would indeed be happy, if it were so. 
Str. Then if a man who has no knowledge controverts 
one who does know, how can there be any sound sense in 
what he says ? 

Theaet. There cannot be. 

Str. Then what can be the secret of this magical power of 
Sophistry ? 

Theaet. In what respect ? 

B. Str. I mean, how they can ever create a belief m the minds 
of young men that they are the wisest of men on all subjects ? 
For clearly if they were not m the nght m their controversies 
or did not appear to be so m the young men’s eyes, and if 
that appearance did not enhance the behef that they are 
wise because they can dispute, then, to quote your own 
remark, it is hard to see why anyone should want to pay 
their fees and be taught this art of disputation. 

Theaet. Hard indeed. 

Str. But in actual fact there is a demand. 

Theaet Quite a brisk one. 

c. Str No doubt because the Sophists are beheved to possess 
a knowledge of their own in the subjects they dispute 
about. 

Theaet. No doubt 

Str. And, we say, there is no subject they do not dispute 
about. 


Str. So they appear to their pupils to be wise on all 
subjects. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Although they are not really wise ; for that, we saw, 
is impossible. 

Theaet. It must be impossible. 

stand how to give a nght verdict m court , to be able to speak in public ; 
to understand the arts of discourse ; and to give instruction on the nature 
of all things, how they are and how they came to be. He who knows the 
nature of all things must surely be able to instruct his city to act rightly 
in all matters. He who understands the arts of discourse will know how to 
qieak nghtly on any subject', and so on [DuiUxnt 8 , Diels, Vors * u, 344). 
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233c. Str. The upshot is, then, that the Sophist possesses a sort 
of reputed and apparent Imowledge on all subjects, but not 
the reality. 

D. Theaet. I quite agree, and perhaps this is the truest 
thing that has yet been said about them. 

We are, in fact, at last approaching the essential feature of 
Sophistry. Controversy in the wide sense, a techmque of debate 
apphed to any subject, implies the false conceit of wisdom m the 
^phist himself and a false belief in that wisdom created in his 
pupils. This links with the ' spurious education ' of Division I 
(do(o 7 iatdemix^ 223AB), producing that ' vain conceit of wisdom ’ 
{do{oao<pia) which the true education of the Cathartic elenchus was 
designed to expel (231B). 

The next speeches bring into view the genus, Productive Art, 
that will jdeld the final Division. The Sophist’s power of producing 
an illusory belief in his own wisdom and a false appearance of 
universal knowledge reveals him as a creator of appearances, an 
illusionist, one who produces an imitation of real things in play, 
comparable with the artist who can make images of all things m 
heaven and earth. 

233D. Stk. Let us, then, take an analogy that will throw more 
light on their position. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. It is this. Try to give me your closest attention m 
answering. 

Theaet. What is your question ? 

Str. Suppose a man in?ofessed to know, not how to speak 
or dispute about everything, but how to produce all things 
in actual fact by a single form of skill. 

E. Theaet. What do you mean by ' all things ’ ? 

Str. My meaning is beyond your comprehension at the 
very outset. It seems you do not understand what is meant 
by ‘ all things ’. 

Theaet. No. 

Str. Well, ‘ all things ' is meant to include you and me 
and, besides ourselves, all other animals and plants. 
Theaet. How do you mean 7 

Str. Suppose a man should undertake to produce you and 
me and all creatures. 

234. Theaet. What sort of production do you mean? You 
cannot mean some sort of farmer, for you spoke of him as 
producing animals as well. 

Str. Yes, and besides that, sea and sky and earth and gods 
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234. and everything else there is. What is more, after producing 
any one of them with a turn of the hand he sells them for 
quite a moderate sum. 

Theaet. You mean in some kind of play ? 

Str. Well, a man who says he knows everything and could 
teach it to another for a .small fee in a short time can hardly 
be taken in earnest. 

Theaet. Assuredly not. 

B. Stk. And of all forms of play, could you think of any 
more skilful and amnsing than imitation ? 

Theaet. No. When you take that one form with all that 
it embraces, it covers a very large variety. 

Str. Well, we know this about the man who professes to 
be able, by a single form of skill, to produce all things, that 
when he creates with his pencil representations bearing the 
same name as real things, he will be able to deceive the 
innocent minds of children, if he shows them his drawings 
at a distance, into thinking that he is capable of creating, 
in full reality, anything he chooses to make, 
c. Theaet. Of course. 

Str. Then must we not expect to find a corresponding form 
of skill in the region of discourse, making it possible to impose 
upon the young who are still far removed from the reality 
of things, by means of words that cheat the ear, exhibiting 
images of all things in a shadow-play of discourse, so as to 
make them beheve that they are hearing the truth and 
that the speaker is in all matters the wisest of men ? 
n. Theaet. There may well be such an art as you describe. 
Str. And is it not inevitable that, after a long enough 
time, as these young hearers advance in age and, coming 
into closer touch with reahties, are forced by experience to 
apprehend things clearly as they are, most of them should 
abandon those former b^efs, so that what seemed important 
will now appear trifiing and what seemed easy, difficult, 
and all the Elusions created in discourse will be completely 
E. overturned by the realities which encounter them in the 
actual conduct of life ? 

Theaet. Yes, so far as I can judge at my age ; but I sup- 
pose I am one of those who are still at a distance. 

Str. That is why all of us here must try, as we are in fact 
trying, to bring you as dose as pc»sible to the realities and 
spare you the experience. 

But about the Sophist ; tell me, is it now dear that he 
235. is a smt of wizard, an imitator of real things — or are we still 
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235. uncertain whether he may not possess genuine knowledge 
of all the things he seems capable of disputing about ? 
Theaet. He cannot, sir. It is dear enough from what has 
been said that he is one of those whose province is play. 
Str. Then we may class him as a wiza^ and an umtator 
of some sort. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The imagery of this passage is intended to recall the allegory of 
the Cave in the Republic. The young who are far removed from 
reality and can be dduded by the images (eidola) exhibited in the 
Sophist’s discourse are like the prisoners bound in the darkness 
who watch on the wall of the Cave the shadows cast by firelight 
from images behind their backs. The images are shown above a 
wall which screens the men carrying them as the puppet-showman 
IS screened from his audience.^ The allegory goes on to descnbe, 
m language recalling the cathartic ministry of Socrates, a hberator 
who turns the prisoners round and tries to convmce them that 
the actual images they can now see are nearer to reahty than the 
shadows they watch^ before. So in our passage the Stranger 
speaks of bringing Theaetetus and his young friends closer to the 
reahties. 

23SA-236C. Division of Image~making into two species 

We have now completed the analytical survey of the collection of 
types, rightly or wrongly called ‘ Sophists ’, provided by the six 
earlier Divisions. The tram of thought has led us away from the 
Acquisitive class of Arts, the starting-point of all the first five 
Divisions, to the other class which was set aside at the very outset 
(aigA), the Productive dass. Acquisitiveness is not the funda- 
mental trait in Sophistry. The Sophist is a creator, but a creator 
of illusions. We shall ultunately define his essence by dividing the 
Productive branch of Art in the complete table given at the end 
of the dialogue. Here, however, we start with the genus Image- 
making. which stands at a point some way down that table. The 
Sophist has just been grouped with the fine artist as a mere imitator 
of actual things, a maker of images or semblances. In the next 
section Image-making or Imitation is divided into two forms, before 
the Division is broken off m order to examine all the problems 
connected with appearance and falsity. 

* Rep vu, 514B : &mtp rets taviMTOwoiolt wpi rdiv avSpamui' wpoic«T<« ra 
vopa^p^fiara, Mp iSv yi 0 a^a Stuw^joi. The Sophist is called, ■ a kind of 
9€tt>tiaTotmiis' at Soph. 235B and 2680. 
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335A. Str. Come then, it is now for m to see that we do not 
B. agam relax the pursuit of our quarry. We may say that 
we have him enveloped in such a net as argument provides 
for hunting of this sort. He cannot shufSle out of this. 
Theaet. Out of what? 

Str. Out of being somewhere within the class of illu- 
sionists.^ 

Theaet. So far I quite agree with you. 

Str. Agreed then that we should at once quarter the 
ground by dividing the art of Image-making, and if, as soon 
as we descend into that enclosure, we meet with the Sophist 
c. at bay, we should arrest him on the royal warrant of reason, 
report the capture, and hand him over to the sovereign.* 
But if he should find some lurkmg-place among the sub- 
divisions of this art of imitation, we must follow hard upon 
him, constantly dividing the part that gives him shelter, 
until he is caught. In any event there is no fear that he or 
any other kmd shall ever boast of having eluded a process 
of investigation so minute and so comprehensive. 

Theaet. Good , that is the way to go to work. 

Str. Following, then, the same method of division as 

D. before, I seem once more to make out two forms of mutation ; 
but as yet I do not feel able to discover in which of the two 
the type we are seeking is to be found. 

Theaet. Make your division first, at any rate, and tell us 
what two forms you mean. 

Str. One art that I see contained in it is the making of 
likenesses {eikastiki). The perfect example of this consists 
in creating a copy that conforms to the proportions of the 
original m all tlnee dimensions and giving moreover the 

E. proper colour to every part. 

Theaet. Why, is not that what all mutators try to do ? 

' Bavtiamnuor means specially the puppet-showman, but it is used here to 
cover all Qiedes of * mutators ' — artists and poets as well as Sophists (cf 224A). 
They are all * creators of ndola 

■ Apelt illustrates the allusion to the Persian method (called ‘ draw-netting *, 
cayiiytla) of swe^mg up the whole peculation of a distnct by means of a line 
of soldiOT holding hands and marchmg across it It is several tunes men- 
tioned by Herodotus (e g. vi, 31) , and Plato (Laws 6980) says that Datis, 
ten years before Salamis, sent word to Athens that he had captured all the 
Eretnans by this method, under Danus' orders (the ‘ royal warrant ') to 
tranqiort all Eretnans and Athenians to Persia The method is an admirable 
image for the procedure of the last section which has drawn the notion of 
Image-maldng or Imitation like a net round all the types called ' S<clnsts ' 
collected for review. The net also includes other ‘ mutators ', all the varieties 
of artist 
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235E. Str. Not those sculptors or painters whose works are of 
colossal size. If they were to reproduce the true proportions 
of a well-made figure,^ as you know, the upper parts would 
236. look too small, and the lower too large, because yn see the 
one at a distance, the other close at hand. 

Theaet. That is true. 

Str. So artists, leaving the truth to take care of itself, 
do in fact put into the images they m ake, not the real pro- 
portions, but those that will appear beautiful 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. The first kind of image, then, being like the original, 
may fairly be called a likeness (eikon). 

Theaet. Yes. 

B. Str. And the corresponding subdivision of the art of 
imitation may be called by the name we used just now — 
T .ilf «»np-<M- ma king 

Theaet. It may. 

Str. Now, what are we to call the kind which only appears 
to be a likeness of a well-made figure because it is not seen 
from a satisfactory point of view, but to a spectator with 
eyes that could fully take m so large an object would not 
be even like the original it professes to resemble ? Smce it 
seems to be a likeness, but is not really so, may we not 
call it a semblance {phantasma) ? 

Theaet. By all means. 

Str. And this is a very extensive class, in p ainting and 

C. in imitation of all sorts. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. So the best name for the art which creates, not a like- 
ness, but a semblance will be Semblance-making {phantasttki). 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Str These, then, are the two forms of image-making I 
meant — ^the making of likenesses and the making of 
semblances. 

Theaet. Good. 

At this point the Division is broken off. It is not at once dear 
why images should be divided here into ' likenesses ’ and ‘ sem- 
blances ’. 

1 ‘ Well-made ' (xoAow), because what is in question is not improving the 
proportions of an ill-made model to conform to canons of beauty, but altering 
the proportions which are really beautiful so as to keep the appearance of 
beauty. Apelt mentions that, m the Epicurean inscription on a wall at 
Oenoanda, the letters m the top hnes are cat larger than those m the lower, 
so that all may look the same sue from below. 
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The whole description of the Sophist as Imitator is meant to 
recall the attack on fine art as ‘ imitation ’ in RepuUic x ; an 
attack based on metajdiysical grounds which will reappear when 
our isesent Division is fully stated at the end of the dialogue. The 
object of that attack is to show that the representations of fine art. 
considered as imitations of actual things, are at two removes from 
true reality. The carpenter who makes an actual bed works with 
reference to a unique Form, a model not made by any carpenter, 
but fixed in the nature of things and made by God. This Form is 
real in the full sense ; the carpenter's bed is ‘ somethmg like this 
reality, but not perfectly real ’ ; it belongs to the world of sensible 
things, which are only images of the real. The painter is farther 
still from reality. He copies, not the Form, but the craftsman's 
product, and that not as it is, but only as it appears from one point 
of view. He does not produce a second actu^ bed, a replica of the 
craftsman’s work, but only ‘ an imitation of an appearance {phan- 
ilosMa)', which may deceive a distant spectator. So a man might 
claim to ‘ make ' all things in heaven and earth by turning a mirror 
in his hands and catching their reflections — a marvellous virtuoso 
{Bavfuxards aotpianjs ) ! The painter's, or the poet’s, work is only 
' play 

This part of the Republic has already been recalled by the descrip- 
tion of the man who should profess to produce all thiii^ (233D ff.) ; 
and it throws light on the present distinction between ‘ likenesses ' 
and * semblances ', which is mentioned again in the full Division 
at 2660. Both here and in the Repubhc the whole of fine art, con- 
sidered as ‘ imitative ', falls under the art of making ‘semblances ', 
not ‘ likenesses '. Plato does not mean that there is a good and 
honest kind of art which makes ‘ likenesses ’ reproducing the actual 
proportions in all three dimensions and the natural colours of the 
original — a production of waxworks — and a dishonest kind, includ- 
ing the Parthenon sculptures, which distorts the true proportions. 
The term * likeness ' is here used in a narrower sense than usuaL^ 
It means a reproduction or replica, such as the malring of a second 
actual bed, reproducing exactly the first bed made by the carpenter. 
If I make a plaster cast of a plaster cast, there is nothing to choose 
between the 'likeness' (copy) and the original. The two are 
exactly alike and either can be called the ' very image ' of the other. 
In this case there is no element of deceit or illusion. This is the 
production of ' likenesses It lies outside the scope of fine art and 

^ Plato IB never rigid m his use of terms. At Crvtylut 43 x 8 , ' likeness ’ 
has its more usual sense of the painter's portrait, which is not a complete 
replica but is contrasted with a duplicate of the sitter, such as a god might 
create, a second actual person 
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of Sophistry. The Sophist creates ‘ images {(tidold) in discourse * 
(234c) ; but if there is such a thing in di^urse as the production 
of exact replicas, we are not concerned with it. All the ‘ images ’ 
we are going to consider fall under the inferior branch, the produc- 
tion of semblances, that are not complete rep^uctions of the 
original, but involve an element of deceit and illusion. This means 
that the class of ‘ images ’ (eidola) we are concerned with — sem- 
blances — dimply two relations between image and original. The 
image is more or less like the original, though not wholly like it, 
not a reproduction. But it is also conceived as possessing in some 
sense a lower grade of reality, as illusory, phantom-like. We are 
to think of the work of ‘ semblance-makers ' (artists and sophists) 
as analogous to shadows and reflections of natiiral objects, ' appear- 
ances ' of things that are themselves only images of the real world of 
Forms. 

2360-2378. StalemetU of the problems of unreal appearances and of 
falsity in speech and ihoughi 

Here the Division is interrupted. The Sophist has been taxed 
with creating a false belief in his own wisdom by false statements. 
But, he will object, it is impossible to think or state ‘ the thing that 
is not The Theaeteius failed to meet this objection with a satisfac- 
tory definition of false judgment. The present dialogue will supply 
one. 

At the same time, many allusions to the Republic have recalled 
that the whole visible world is only an image of the real. The 
Demiurge himself is an image-maker. The long discussion which 
here intervenes before the division of Image-making can be resumed, 
is not confined to proving the possibility of false judgment and 
dearing up misconceptions as to the meaning of negative statements. 
It has a bearing on the metaphysical status of a world of appear- 
ances. Parmemdes denied that there could be a world intermediate 
between the perfectly real and the totally non-existent. This prob- 
lem of the eidolon soon comes into view, alongside the poblem of 
false judgment. 

236c. Str. Yes ; but even now I cannot see dearly how to settle 
the doubt I then expressed : under which of the two arts 
(likeness-making and semblance-making) we must place the 
D. Sophist. It is really surprising how hard it is to get a dear 
view of the man. At this very moment he has, with admir- 
able devemess, taken refuge in a class ^ which baffles 
investigation. 

^ Namely * unreal appearance and falsity ’. 
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336D. Theaet. So it seems. 

Str. You assent, but do you recognise the class I mean, 
or has the current of the argument carried you along to 
agree so readily from force of habit ? 

Theaet. How ? What are you referring to ? 

Str. The truth is, my friend, that we are faced with an 
E. extremely difficult question. This ‘ appearing ' or ' seem- 
ing ' without really ‘ being ', and the sa}nng of something 
which yet is not true — all these expressions have always been 
and still are deeply involved in perplexity. It is extremely 
hard, Theaetetus, to find correct terms in which one may 
say or think that falsehoods have a real existence, without 
bdng caught in a contradiction by the mere utterance of 
237. such words.i 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str The audacity of the statement lies in its implication 
that ‘ what is not ’ has being ; for in no other way could 
a falsehood come to have being But, my young fnend, 
when we were of your age the great Parmenides from 
beginning to end testified against this, constantly telling 
us what he also sa}rs in his poem : 

‘ Never shall this be proved— that things that are not 
are ; but do thou, in thy inquiry, hold back thy thought 
from this way.’ * 

B. So we have the great man's testimony, and the best way 
to obtain a confession of the truth may be to put the state- 
ment itself to a mild degree of torture * So, if it makes 
no difference to you, let os begin by studying it on its own 
merits. 

Theaet. I am at your disposal. As for the argument, you 
must consider the way that will best lead to a conclusion, 
and take me with you along it. 

Str. It shall be done. 


^ Falsehoods being ' things which are not as the Stranger next remarks. 
A common eqmvalent of ' speaking falsely ' is ' saying the thing that is not 
see Theaet. i88d fi (p. 114). Campbell correctly interprets the construction, 
is placed where it stands for emphasis 

* Parmemdes, frag 7 I have discussed the nature of the ' ways of mquny * 
in Parmenules’ Two Ways {Class Quarterly, xzvu (1933), p 97) 

* The statement itself (that falsehood, or what is not, really exists) is 
compared to a slave belongmg to the other party m the smt, against whom 
Parmenides has borne witness. The immediate seqnel submits this statement 
(not Parmemdes) to examination. Parmemdes’ own statement will be put 
to the question later {rir roO earpis UapiteySSou drayKatov . . Paoael^tie, 24ID). 
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It is thus agreed to take, if necessary, the ‘ way of inquiry ' 
forbidden by Parmenides, and to consider whether and m what 
sense ‘ that which is not ' — the unreal or the not whoUy real or 
the false— can have any sort of bemg or existence. The vague 
formula is wide enough to cover three problems, all of which had 
their origin in the challenge thrown down to common sense by 
Parmenides. 

(1) ‘ This appearing or seeming without really being ’ covras the 
metaphjrsical problem : If there is a world of real being (Parmenides’ 
One Being or Plato’s world of real Forms), how can there also be 
a world of Seeming, which is neither wholly real nor utterly non- 
existent? Parmenides had said, there cannot be such a world 
of Seeming. A thing must either be or not be : if it is, then it is 
absolutely and completely ; if it is not, then it is not absolutely 
and completely. In the first part of his poem he had deduced 
the nature of the One Reality and found that it excludes plurality, 
motion, change, and the quahties which our senses seem to reveal. 
Faithful to his logic, he had dismissed all these appearances of 
Nature as unreal and false, and left them unaccounted for. But 
Plato has aigued i that between knowledge of the perfectly real 
and the blank absence of any consciousness of the totally unreal, 
we find in ourselves a faculty of Opinion or belief {doxa, m the 
widest sense), which produces in us states of mind distinct from 
knowledge in the full sense and must therefore have a different 
set of objects. Of these objects he has said that ‘ they partake 
both of being and of not-bemg'. There are, for instance, the 
‘ many beautiful things ’ which are unlike Beauty itself in that 
they come mto existence and pensh, undergo change, and can 
appear ugly no less than beautiful. In the unagery of the Line 
and the Cave these objects ware called ‘ likenesses ’ (ebedreg) or 
‘ images ’ (eldaf^) of the real Forms, 

The first problem here suggested is : how can there be such 
things as these visible images of unseen realities ? How can any- 
thing ‘ partake both of being and of not-being ’ or yield appear- 
ances without being real ? The TheaeUtus has given some account 
of the physical process by which appearances are given to the 
senses. Our perceptions of them, as distinct horn judgments we 
make about them, have been ad^tted to be infallible. But the 
external objects were declared to have no stable or real being, but 
only becoming. So there remains the present problem: what 
sort of existence, short of real being, can such objects have ? 

(2) The second problem is the possibility of ’ sajdng or thinking 
something which yet is not true This is the psychological aspect 

*R9p. V, 476Bff, 
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of the same question. Pannenides bad said : ‘ It is the same 
thing that can be thought and that can be ’ ; ‘ You cannot know 
what is not, nor utter it Thought must have an ol^ect, and 
that object must be reaL Speech must express something, and 
that something must be real. This had given rise to the question 
we have already encountered in the Theaetetus (i88d ff.) : How 
is it possible to say or think what is false ? If I think or speak, 
I must be thinking of something and meaning something. But 
what is this something, if what I say or think is false ? There 
is no such thing as a false fact. How can I state something as a 
fact when there is no fact to state ? 

(3) Finally, there was the problem of negative judgments and 
statements (whether true or false). It was supposed that the 
words ‘ is not ’, occurring in a negative statement, must mean that 
the thing about which the statement was made did not exist. 
But if it does not exist, I am speakmg of nothing ; the sounds I 
utter have no meaning. There is nothing for a negative statement 
to mean or refer to. 

Some accounts of the Sophist represent the whole of what now 
follows as a solution of the last problem only.^ But in fact it 
covers the whole range of questions just mentioned. They are 
not kept rigidly distinct ; but the discussion falls into sections 
which, in their main bearings, are concerned with the three sets 
of problems : 

I. 237B-251A, The Worlds of Reality and Appearance. 

II. 25iA-2SgD. Affirmative and Negative Statements . the 
various meanings of ‘ is ’ and ‘ is not ’, and the corresponding 
relations among the terms the statements refer to. 

in. 259D-264B. False Speech and Judgment — ^the question 
directly involved in the analysis of Sophistry as the creation of 
false belief. 


1 . The Worlds of Reality and Appearance 
The long section which b^;ins at the point we have now reached 
and goes on to 25ZA, deals mainly with the metaphysical contrast 
of Reality and Appearance. It falls into three subdivisions corre- 
sponding to the three cat^ories of Plato’s analysis in Republic v : 

1 Bnraet (Greek PkU 1, 378) : ’ The modem reader would feel no difficulty 
if Plato had announced a ducuamon of the poanbihty of significant negative 
judgments, and that, as a matter of fact, is the subject of the dialogue ' But 
the reader would fed a difitoilty. He would wonder why it was necessary 
to hold a review of all the schools of philowqihy and what they had said 
about reality. Why should not Plato say at once that the words ' is ’ and 
* IS not ' are ambiguous, and pomt out (as be does later) some of their different 
meanings? 
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(a) THE TOTALLY UNREAL 

(a) The totally unreal (rd /ajda/i&s Br). This is dismissed from the 
disaission. 

(i) The intermediate region of ‘images’ [eidola), things which 
have some sort of existence but are not wholly r^. The term 
eidolon is defined, and the problems of false judgment and false 
speech are stated. They cannot be further discussed without 
considering the meaning of ‘real*. 

(c) The perfectly real (rd mmeXm Bt>). A review is held of earlier 
and contemporary theones of the nature of the real, and a com- 
promise is suggested between the extreme views of the materialist 
and the idealist. 

This whole section is mainly tentative and inconclusive. It 
develo|» the difficulties connected with ‘ not-being ' in all its senses 
— ^the unreal, the negative, the false. At the end (250E) the 
Stranger sas^s, ‘ Let us take it, then, that our difficulty is now 
completely stated. But since Being and Not-being are equally 
puzzling, there is henceforward some hope that any light, whether 
dim or bright, thrown upon the one will illuminate the other to 
an equal degree.’ As we proceed, certain difficulties are settled 
and cleared out of the way ; others are left either unsolved or 
to await their solution in later sections of the dialogue. 

237B-239C. (a) The totally unreal 

We start, then, vrith the notion of the totally unreal (rd jjtrfiap&Q 
Bv),oc' that which just simply is not ' (td /w) dv odrd xofi’ crfrrf, 238c) . 
Sheer unreality h^ been the only alternative recognised by Par- 
memdes to perfect reality ; and he had declared that the totally 
unreal was not to be thought or even spoken of. The ' way ’ that 
starts from it was ‘ utterly undiscemible ' (frag. 4) and must be 
left on one side as ' unthinkable and unnameable ' (frag. 8, 15). 
No being can ever be derived from the sheer non-existence of 
anything. 

In the following section Plato is not criticising, but confirming, 
this doctrine. The Stranger will not break with Parmenides un^ 
^eer nonentity has been disposed of and he enters on the region 
of unreal appearances and false statement, where it will become 
necessary to maintain what Parmenides refused to admit— things 
that have some sort of existence without being wholly real. 

237B. Str. {coniinues). Now tdl me : we do not hesitate to utter 
the phrase ‘ that which has no sort of being ’ ? ^ 

THeaet. Surely not. 

^ ri lufiait&s Sv, the ‘ totally unreal ' or * absolute nonentity '. We can 
' utter this phrase ’ but it will be shown to have no meaning. 
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a37B. Sm Then setting aade disputation for its own sake^ 
and pla3nng with words, suppose one of this company were 
c. seriously required to concentrate his mind and tell us to 
what this name can be applied — ' that which is not Of 
what thing or of what sort of thing should we expect him 
to use it himself, and what would he mdicate by it to the 
inquirer ? 

Theaet. That is a hard question. It is scarcely for a 
person like me to find an answer at all. 

Str. Well, this much is clear at any rate : that the term 
' what is not ’ must not be applied to an3^thing that exists. 
Theaet. Certainly not. 

Sth. And since it cannot be applied to what exists, neither 
can it properly be applied to ‘ something '. 

Theaet. How so ? 

D. Str. Surely we can see that this expression ‘ something ’ 
is always used of a thing that exists. We cannot use it 
just by itself in naked isolation from eveiything that exists, 
can we ? 

Theaet. No. 

Str. Is your assent due to the reflection that to speak 
of ' something ' is to speak of ' some one thing ' ? • 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Because you will admit that ‘ something ' stands 
for one thing, as ' some things ' stands for two or more. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

E. Str. So it seems to follow necessarily that to speak of 
what is not ‘ something ' is to speak of no thing at 
all. 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

Str. Must we not even refuse to allow that in such a case 
a person is saying something, though he may be speaking 
of nothing ? Must we not assert that he is not even sasdng 
anything when he sets about uttering the sounds ‘ a thing 
that is not ’ ? 

^ The problems to be stated had figured m Enstic debate, bnt onr purpose 
IS to face the real difficnlties senously. 

' Compare the argument at TheastetHS i 88 d fi. (p 114 ) The accident that 
English confines ‘ some one ' and ' no ons ’ to persons, ' aomothtng * nothing ' 
to things, makes translation awkward. Greek has (i) ns, ' some ' (maac 
someone, nent something) with (in poetry) its contradictory oins, 'not-some ' 
(masc no-one, nent nothing) , and ( 2 ) ‘ not even one ’ (masc no-one, 

nent no-thmg) with its regular contnulictory tU yi ns, ‘ at least some one ' 
(masc soMMone, nent somsthing), which is used here, and has to be rendered 
‘ some one thing ', m order to mtrodnce the word ‘ one '. 
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237E. Theaet. That would certainly bring the argument to the 
last pitch of perplexity. 

It is hard to translate the above argument because the phrase 
Aiyeiv ri is used in two ways, (i) to ‘ speak of some thing ’ that 
your words refer to ; and (2) ' to express a meaning ' or say some- 
thing significant as opposed to ‘ saying nothing ' or ‘ talking non- 
sense ' Xiyeiv). But the ambiguity does not vitiate the 

argument. We are here taking ‘ what is not ’ as equivalent to 
‘ the totally unreal ‘ absolute nonentity ’ and to that only. The 
suggestion is that, when I utter the sounds ‘ what is not ’, those 
sounds are meaningless noises: there is nothing whatever for 
them to refer to, and I have no meaning before my mind which 
I can hope to convey. How can I talk significantly or think of 
what has no sort of being at all ? The inference will be that m 
the expression ‘ to say the thing that is not ' in the sense of ‘ to 
say what is false ’ (but has some meanmg), ' the thing that is not ' 
cannot be not absolute nonentity. We must find some other 
interpretation of the words. A false statement conve3rs meaning 
to another person and refers to something. How this can be, 
must be considered later ; aU that is established here is that any 
statement (true or false) which conveys meaning cannot refer to 
‘ absolute nonentity ’. 

The Stranger’s next argument is again based on Parmemdes, 
who had said : 

‘ Thou canst not know that which is not (for that is impossible), 
nor utter it.’ 

If (as Parmenides held and as we are here assuming) the words 
‘ that which is not ’ stand for the totally unreal or absolute nonentity, 
that cannot be the object of any kmd of knowledge or conscious- 
ness ; and you cannot even find any words to descnbe it correctly. 
The Stranger argues, in particular, that we cannot speak of the 
non-existent at aU without using words that are either singular 
or plural. But how can the totally non-existent have any number 
— ^be either one or many ? 

238. Stk. ‘ No time for boasting yet.’ There is more to come, 
in fact the chief of all the difficulties and the first, for it 
goes to the very root of the matter. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? Do not hesitate to state it. 
Sts. When a thing exists, I suppose something else that 
exists may be attributed to it. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. But can we say it is possible for something that 
exists to be attributed to what has no existence ? 
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238. Thkaet. How could it be ? 

Str. Well, among things that exist we include number in 
general. 

B. Theaet, Yes, number must exist, if an5rthing does. 

Str. We must not, then, so much as attempt to attach 
either plurality or unity in number to the non-existent. 
THeaet. That would certainly seem to be wrong, accord- 
ing to our argument. 

Str. How then can anyone utter the words ‘ things which 
are not ', or ‘ that which is not ', or even conceive such 
things in his mind at all, apart from number ? 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. When we speak of ' things that are not ’, are we 
c. not undertaking to attribute plurahty to them ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And unity, when we speak of ' that which is not ' ? 
Theaet. Qearly. 

Str. And yet we admit that it is not justifiable or correct 
to set about attaching something that exists to the non- 
existent. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

Str. You see the inference then : one cannot legitimately 
utter the words, or speak or think of that which just 
simply is not ; it is unthinkable, not to be spoken of or 
uttered or expressed.^ 

Theaet. Quite true. 

D. Str. Perhaps then I was mistaken in saying just now 
that I was going to state the greatest difficulty it presents ; 
whereas there is a worse one still that we can formulate. 
Theaet. What is that? 

Str. I am surprised you do not see from the very phrases 
I have just used that the non-existent reduces even one 
who is refuting its claims * to such straits that, as soon 
as he sets about doing so, he is forced to contradict himself. 
Theaet. How ? Explain more clearly. 

Str. You must not look to me for illumination. 1 who 

E. laid it down that the non-existent could have neither unity 
nor plurality, have not only just now but at this very 

* iXoyar, not * irrational ', bnt ' incapable of being expressed m disconrse ’ 
(Uyot). There is no meoMing conveyed (cf Farm 142A) ippr/Tow means that 
th^ la nothing for the words to reftr to. Plato is echoing Parmenides’ 
warning against the ' Way of Not-Being ', ‘ to leave that way as nnthinlcable, 
nnnameable ; for it is no tme way ' {fng 8, 15). 

* Refating any claim it might make to ' being ’ I cannot even deny its 
existence without contradictmg myaelf by qiealdng of it at all. 
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238E. moment spoken of it as one thing : fen: I am saying ‘ the 
non-existent You see what I mean ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And again a little while ago I was speaking of its 
being a thing not to be uttered or spoken of or expressed. 
Do you follow ? 

Theaet. Yes, of course. 

Str. Well, then, in trying to apply that term ‘ beiiig ' 
239. to it, was I not contradicting what I said before ? ^ 
Theaet. Evidently. 

Str. And again in applying the term ' the was I not 
addressing it as singular ? * 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And again in sp^ddng of it as ‘ a thing not to be 
expressed or spoken of or uttered ', I was using language 
as if referring to a single thing. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas we are admitting that, if we are to speak 
strictly, we ought not to specify it as either one thing or 
many or even to call it ‘ it ’ at all ; for even that appdla- 
tion means ascribing to it the character of singleness. 
Theaet. Qmte so. 

B. Str. In that case there is nothing to be said for me. I 
shall be found to have had the worst of it, now and all 
along, in my criticism of the non-existent. Accordingly, 
as I said, we must not look to anything I have to say for 
the correct way of describing the non-existent ; we must 
turn to you for that. Come along now. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Str. Come, you are young ; diow your spirit and make 

1 The reference is to 238A : nothing that has existence must be attnbuted 
to the non-existent * Being ' ( t^ thnu) is something that exists, m the same 
sense that number exists. 

* Read *ri’ forroCro. If roBro is retamed, the meanmg can only be • I 
not only used the verb ‘ to be '. but I used it in the smgular number [iany) 
in the phrase referred to iSuwiifroy htA, 238c. 10). But if Plato meant 
this, why did he not make it clear by writing Sn iarly for ctnu at b 6 and 
ri yt tony for ri ye ttyai at x8 ? ForroSrol conjecture ri 'ri', ' in applying 
the word tht (smgular) to it, was I not addressing it as smgular ? ' fusing 
chxu we have contradicted the words Sy’ mthe phrase ‘rB Sv’ , the 't6 ' 
is equally ol^ectionable Cf . Thtatt. 202A, oftc ri * oM ’ oiti ri ' iiettyo ’ oiU 
ri ‘ iieaony ’ oiii ri ' itiyov’ oiti’roOro’ (t 4 roOn, Hemd , rdri, Buttmann) vpo- 
oetartoy. Cf also TAsas* 205c, oMA 'roOro’ ( t^toOto, Heind ; rd rd, Bottmiann). 
In our passage 'ri roOro ’ will not do, for roiho has not been used ; and to 
read ri ’oM' would wrongly anticipate jnjU ri napdmy ‘oM' xaitiy below 
(239A, 9). 
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239B. the best effort you can. Tiy, without attributing being 
or unity or {durality to the non-existent, to find aamt form 
of words describing it ccorectly. 
c. Theaet. I should need an extraordinary zeal for such 
an enterprise in face of what has happened to you. 

This paragraph only reinforces the previous one by emphasising 
that the very words ' the non-existent ’ (absolute nonentity) 
cannot be uttered at all without self-contradiction. This point 
is not urged against Parmenides, and could not be urged without 
descending to captiousness. In all this section on ‘ the totally 
non-existent ' Plato is rather confirming Parmenides and accepting 
his warning : ' Hold back thy thought from this way of inquiry.’ 
Plato does not afterwards go back upon the results here reached. 
The only later reference to this discu^on of nonentity is at 258E 
after the other sense of ‘ that which is not ' {viz. ‘ that which is 
other than ') has been brought to light. The Stranger there says : 

' So let no one say that ii the contrary of the existent (».«. the 
simply non-existent) that we mean when we make bold to say 
that ' what is not ' exists. So far as any contrary of the existent is 
concerned, we have long ago said good-bye to the question whether 
there is such a thing or not, and whether any account can be given 
of it or none whatsoever.' Plato here, as in Republic v, accepts 
Parmenides’ doctrine that the totally non-existent cannot be 
thought or spoken of. 

This is all he has to say about a problem that has troubled modem 
logicians who have discussed the thesis that ' whatever is thought 
of must in some sense be ’ — Parmenides’ thesis. Mr. Russell at 
one time, by distinguishing ‘ being ’ from ' existence ’, endowed 
non-existent things, like Chimaeras, with a sort of ‘ being ’, ' for 
if they were not entities we could make no propositions about 
them ’. But this provision for non-existent entities seems now to 
be abandoned in favour of the view that there are descriptions, 
e.g. ‘ roimd square ’, which describe nothing.^ So logic returns to 
the position of common sense, that there is nothing to prevent 
us from putting tc^ether verbal symbols such as ‘ round ’ and 
‘ square ’ in phrases which refer to nothing whatever, because 
there is nothing for them to refer to. Plato’s view seems to be 
that the phrase * the totally non-existent ’ is a description, or, as 
he would say, a ' name ’, that is a name of nothing at all. What 
corresponds to it psychologically is the blank absence of any kind 
of cognition {dyvcooia. Rep. v, 477A). He adds that the name does 
not even suc«^ in describing nothing correctly. 

> See L S. Stebbing, Modem Introdncfton to Logic, chap ix, | 5. Happily 
we need not discuss other varieties of nonentity discovered by Meinong. 
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The up^t is that we have no further use for * nonentity ' and 
can rule it out of the discussion. It cannot be invoked to account 
for the existence either of false statement and false belief or of a 
world of ' appearances ' containing things not wholly real. So 
far as nonentity is concerned, Parmenides is justified, except that 
strictly he had no more right than we have to make even negative 
statements about it or to utter the ‘ unutterable *. 

2390-2428. (6) Definition of eidolon and the problem of false 
statement and belief 

Having said good-bye to ' nonentity ’, we now pass to the r^on 
intermediate between sheer non-existence and full reality — ^the 
world of eidola. Two sets of problems await us here, (i) How 
is it possible that anything ^ould exist and yet not be wholly real ? 
What sort of existence can belong to that world of ' appearances ', 
demed by Parmenides, but recognised by Plato as the object of 
‘ opinion ’, distmct from the object of knowledge ? (2) How can 

false statement and false behef explained 7 If I say something 
that is significant (not a meaningless noise), my statement must 
refer to something. But what can it refer to, if it is false '> Having 
accused the Sophist of being a creator of esdola, of false statements 
and false behefs, we must meet his objections that there can be 
no such thmg as an eidoUm, neither wholly real nor wholly unreal, 
and no such thing as a fadse statement or behef. 

We have glimpses of the sort of arguments used in Plato's time 
and earher. In a tract written probably about 400 B.c. the author, 
presumably a Sophist, uses a Protagorean argument against those 
who attacked medicme as ‘ not a real art ' (od* iovaa rixorf ) : 

‘ It seems to me in general that there is no art that is not 
(real), for it is irrational to think that something which is, is 
not. For what ' being ' (ovaia) have things that are not, which 
one could look at and say of it that ' it is ' ? For if it is possible 
to see thin gs that are not, cis you can see things that are, I do not 
understand how one can regard them as not being, when you can 
see them with your eyes and think of them m your nund that 
they are. It is not so. Thuif^ that are, eure alwajrs seen and 
known ; things that are not, are not seen and known.' 

The two problems are now raised successively, (i) The term 
etdolon is defined as meaning a thing that is not whoUy real but 
yet has some sort of existence. If there is such a thing as an 
eidolon, then something that has not ‘ being ' m the full sense, 

* [Hippocr ] ntfX 2, cited by Apelt (tians , p 138) In his mter- 

esting edition (Dte Apotogie der Htilhunst, Leipzig, 1910) Xh. Gomperz argues 
that the author may be Protagoras himseli 
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must have some sort of being, (a) Thinking or stating what is false 
means asserting that what is not the fact is a fact, or that what is 
the fact is not a fact. We are asserting something ; our words have 
meaning. So ‘ what is not the fact ' must have some sort of being ; 
it is not sheer nonentity. The conclusion will be that we must 
escape from the Parmenidean di1im<Tna : ‘ A thing must be either 
perfectly real or totally unreal and recognise a third intermediate 
region of things that are neither wholly real nor utterly non-existent. 
There must be some sense in which what is not (wholly real or true) 
has some sort of existence or meaning. 

239c. Str. Well, if you agree, we will leave ourselves out of 
accotmt ; and until we meet with someone who can perform 
this feat, let us say that the Sophist with extreme cunning 
has found an impenetrable lurkmg-place.^ 

Theaet. It certainly seems so. 

Sts. Accordingly, if we are going to say he possesses an 
art of creating ‘ semblances ’, he will readily take advantage 

D. of our handling our arguments in this way to grapple with 
us and turn them against ourselves. When we call him a 
maker of images, he will ask what on earth we mean in 
speaking of an 'image' at all. So we must consider, 
Theaetetus, how this truculent person’s question is to be 
answered. 

Theaet. Clearly we shall say we mean images in water or 
in mirrors, and again images made by the draughtsman or 
the sculptor, and any other things of that sort. 

E. Str. It is plam, Theaetetus, that you have never seen a 
Soj^iist. 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. He will make as though his eyes were shut or he had 
no eyes at all. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. When you offer him your answer in such terms, if 
you speak of something to be found in mirrors or in sculpture, 
he will laugh at your words, as implying that he can see. 
240. He will profess to know nothing about mirrors or water 
or even eyesight, and will confine his question to what can 
be gathered from discourse. 

Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. The common character in all these things you men- 
* It must be lemembered that the vanous senses of ‘ that which u not ’ 
are only gradually being disclosed. The Sophist does not lurk m the region 
of nonentity, above dealt with, but in the field of the not wholly real and the 
false which we are now entenng. 
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240. tioned and thought fit to call by a single name when yon 
used the expression ‘ image ' as one tenn covering them alL 
State it, then, and hold your ground against the man without 
yielding an inch. 

Theaet. Well, sir, what could we say an image was, if 
not another thing of the same sort, copied from the real 
thing ? 

Sin. ‘ Of the same sort ' ? Do you mean another real 
B. thing, or what does ' of the same sort ' signify ? 

Theaet. Certainly not real, but like it. 

Str. Meaning by ‘ real ’ a thing that really exists. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And by ‘ not real ' the opposite of real ? 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. Then by what is ‘ like ' you mean what has not real 
existence,^ if you are going to call it ' not real '. 

Theaet. But it has some sort of existence. 

Str. Only not real existence, according to you. 

Theaet. No ; except that it is really a likeness. 

Str. So, not having real existence, it really is what we call 
a likeness ? * 

> Readmg oix Svrtos [0 jiv] S» with Burnet and others The only possible 

way (if it be possible) to retain oix before jr is to suppose (with Ritter, 
N Unters 14) that ^e first oCk =» nonne with the whole sentence 

being a negative question But it is hard to beheve that Plato would 
gratuitously make the sentence obscure in this way Diis (here and at Bia) 
and Fnedlander {Plat Schr 521) would understand ovk Syrut oOk tv and oJk 
tv pix Svnas (B12) as a ' complete negation ' of Svtpk Sv : ' un trvM nan-itr* '. 
This IS impossible Greek and also the wrong sense An ttdolon is not the 
complete negation of Svrais Sv (which is ri ntfipfiiat iv), but is an 6v, only not 
IvTPK but ircus 

> Readmg ptx iv apa [oOk] jvrair The sub;ect ' it ' is, as m the previous 
sentences, ri ioixis, 1 • fIBciiW, the term we are defining The paradox 
hes m saymg that an t!S<oXov, which ts not rtal. rtaily is a likeness 

Another possibihty (which would cover all the previous statements) is to 
read : oix Sv ipa Svrws, KiSv iariv Svrus, ijr Xfyopov tiKiva, taking Ijv 

Xfyoptv tltciva m apposition to Sv irair and explaining it : ‘ It (rd ioucis), without 
having real being, really is a thing with some sort of being — a likeness, as 
we call it ' Theaetetus has just said that it rtaily u a likeness (tlKStv Svrtos) 
and that U has somt sort of txssitnct (Ion ira«) The result is a still more 
* peiplexmg combination ’ of being and not-being Or, taking Ijv Xiyoptv 
tlxSva as subject and tUeiv as loosely used fOr ri ioucis = c BanAor, we might 
nadoiK Sv ipaoSo’ Srrcos, <^Sv ir«ius> ianv Svrtos^ Xiyopm thciva, ‘Whatwecall 
a likeness, not being really a real Omg, really is a thing having a sort of being ' 
The insertion ot<CiSvm»i^ is favoured by the conclusion stated below : ' the 
Sophist has forced ns to admit that what is not has somt sort of bttng (t&of 
*<w) ' 

Cf. Ttmatus 52c, the tUciv (contrasted with rJ Svrms Sv), is described as 
' rlinging to evigfenre somehow Or other. On pam of being nothing at aQ ’. 
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240c. TBeaet. Real and unreal do seem to be combined in that 
perplexing way, and very queer it is. 

Str, Queer indeed. You see that now again by dovetailing 
them together in this way our hydra-headed Sophist has 
forced us against our will to admit that * what is not ’ has 
some sort of being. 

Theaet. Yes, I do. 

This passage gives no more than a definition of the term ' image ' 
{eidokm). It is something that has some sort of existence without 
being wholly real. This brings out the point made earher, where 
the ‘ semblance ' was distinguished from the exact ' likeness ’ or 
replica. The sort of ' image ' we are concerned with is not only a 
likeness, but has a less degree of reahty, as the reflections and 
pictures instanced by Theaetetus are thought to be less real than 
the actual things they image. When we accuse the Sophist of 
' practising the art of semblance-making ' {cpavtaaxoe^ 239c, 9), we 
accuse him of creating such unreal images which yet somehow 
exist. We have still to justify ourselves against his objection that 
unreal things cannot exist in any way. 

The Stranger next pomts out that the same objection will be raised 
against the possibihty of thinking or saying ‘ what is not ', ».«. 
what IS false. False behefs (m his own wisdom) are the particular 
kind of ' images ’ or ‘ semblances ' that we have accused the Sophist 
of cFeating. 

240c. Str. And what now ? How can we define his art without 
contradicting ourselves? 

Theaet. How do you mean ? What sort of contradiction 
do you fear ? 

D. Str. When we say that he deceives with that semblance 
we spoke of and that his art is a practice of deception, 
shall we be saying that, as the effect of his art, our mind 
thinks what is false, or what shall we mean ? 

Theaet. Just that. What else could we mean ? 

Str. And false thinking, again, will be thinlring things 
contrary to the things that are * ? 

The context seems to imply that an im^e has to borrow such existence as 
it has from its medium The miiTor-image owes its existence to the mirror ; 
so sensible things, as images of the eternal Forms, owe their existence to 
Space, the everlasting medium m which they appear. 

1 * The things that are ' ‘ The facts ’ would be a more natnral translation, 
bnt at this stage it seems better to keep the vaguer expression ‘ Thmgs 
that are not ' (falsehoods) are things which are contrary to the facts and yet 
must have some sort of being, for we have already said that we cannot think 
sheer nonentity (nivavrior rofl Smt, 258X, which Campbell here wrongly 
confuses with the plural rdMvrfa row o&n, of which we are speakmg) 
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240D. Theaet, Yes. 

Str. You mean, then, false thinking, thinking things 
that are not? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

E. Str Does that mean thinking that things that are not, 
are not, or that things that are not in any way, in some way 
are ? 

Theaet. It must at least mean thmking that things that 
are not,^ are in some way, if anyone is ever to be in error 
even to the smallest extent. 

Str. And also surely t hinking that things which certainly * 
are, are not in any way at all ? 

Theaet. Yes 

Str. That also is error? 

Theaet. Yes, that also. 

Str. And a false statemmt,' I suppose, is to be regarded 
241. in the same light, as stating that things that are, are not, 
and that things that are not, are 
Theaet. Yes. How else could it be false ? 

Str Hardly in any other way. But the Sophist will deny 
that. How could a sensible man agree, when the admissions 
we made earlier are set beside this one ? * We understand, 
Theaetetus, what he is referring to ? 

Theaet. Of course we understand. He will say that we 
are contradicting what was said just now, when we have the 
B. face to say that falsehoods exist in thoughts and in state- 
ments ; for we are constantly bemg obliged to attnbute 

* Theaetetus does not repeat the Stranger's suggestion ri infiafuit Sm, 

but correctly substitutes rd iiij ima, things which annot tke fact, but are not 
(as might suggest) sheer nonentities. 

* wirow, ' m any case ' : ' things which ceftotN/y have bemg ' (notwovTeAa*, 
' thmgs which have the fiMest sort of being or reahty ’) The whole means 
' denymg any existence to facts which certainly do exist ’. Cf. 247A, irdynts 
cfvof Ti, ‘ IS certainly a real thing ' 

* ‘ Statement ' is the best rendering for Myos, not ' proposition because 
of Its modem uses. For Plato a ‘ statement ’ is simply the utterance m 
qieech of a judgment made by the mmd m its silent dialogue with itself 
(263B, and Theaet. iSgs, 2060, 208c) 

* Omitting S46eYieTa d8uii><(i7ra, with Madvig, who pomted out that 
the words conld only mean that our previous admissions were ‘ unutterable 
etc (Advers 1, 381) Against Diis' excision of rd vpi railron> ifutkcyifiivn 
as a gloss on irpoSteajuXoyijfiAw (T) (which he reads with roOra understood as 
subject) IS that a reference to the unthinkableness, etc of absolute nonentity 
IS not relevant Tbeaetetns' next speech states what the ' earlier admissions ' 
are : namely, that we must not ‘ attach what has bemg to vdiat is not '. 
Nonentity has been ruled out of the discussion once for all 
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24ZB. what has beiag to what is not, after agreeing just now that 
this was altogether impossible.* 

Like the previous paragraph on the meaning of ' image *, this 
passage only tells us what false thinking and false statement mean, 
namely attributing not-being to what is (the fact) or being to what 
is not (the fact). We have still to show that such things as images 
can exist and that false judgments can have an5rthing to refer to. 
That is to say, we must explain how what is not wholly real and what 
is not true can have a sort of existence. Here is the point at which 
we must part company with Parmenides, who would allow no such 
thing ; and the Stranger now asks leave to do so. 

241B. Str. Your recollection is correct. But you must now 
consider what we are to do about the Sophist ; for if 
we pursue our search for him by ranking him under the art 
of the illusionists and creators of error, you see what an easy 
opening we offer to many perplexities and counter-attacks. 
Theaet. I do. 

Stb. They are almost without number and we have stated 

c. only a small fraction of them. 

Theaet. If that is so, it looks as if it were impossible to 
catch the Sophist. 

Str. What then ? Are we to lose heart and give up now ? 
Theaet. I don't think we ought to, if we have the least 
chance of being able to lay h^ds on him somehow. 

Str. Then I may count on your indulgence, and, as you 
now say, you will be content if we can by some twist free 
ourselves, even to the least extent, from the grip of so 
powerful an argument? 

Theaet. By all means. 

D. Str. Then I have another still more pressing request. 
Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. That you will not think I am turning into a sort of 
panidde. 

Theaet. In what way? 

Str. We shall find it necessary in self-defence to put to the 
question that pronouncement of father Parmenides, and 
establish by main force * that vdiat is not, in some respect 
has being, and conversely that what is, in a way is not. 

1 This Is the ' eaiiier adnussioii ’ retetred to : ' Nothing that exists (such as 
‘ Being *) mnst be attributed to the non-existent ’ (238a), an admission 
already recalled at 238B. 

' Pii(ta 6 iu may allude to Parmenides' own word tafi§ m the hues 

quoted above. 
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(6) FALSEHOOD AS 'SAYING WHAT IS NOT* 

241D. Theaet. It is plain that the coiirseoflheaigmnent requires 
us to maintain that at all costs. 

Str. Plain enough for the blind to see, as they say. Unless 
E. these propositions are either refuted or accepted, anyone 
who talks of false statements or false judgment as being 
images or likenesses or copies or semblwces, or of any of 
the arts concerned with such things, can hardly escape 
becoming a laughing-stock by being forced to contradict 
himself. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

242. Str. That is why we must now dare to lay nnfilial hands 
on that pronoimcement, or else, if some scruple holds us 
back, drop the matter entirely. 

Theaet. As for that, we must let no scruple hinder us. 
Str. In that case, for the third time, I have a small favour 
to ask. 

Theaet. You have only to mention it. 

Str. I believe I confessed just now that on this pomt the 
task of refutation has always proved too much for my 
powers, and still does so 
Theaet. You did say that. 

Str. Well, that confession, I am afraid, may make you 
think me scatter-brained when at every turn I s^t my posi- 
B. tion to and fro. It is for your satisfaction that we shall 
attempt to refute the pronouncement, if we can refute it. 
Theaet. Then you may take it that I shall never think 
you are overstepping the limits by entering on your refuta- 
tion and proof. So far as that goes, you may proceed vnth 
an easy mind. 

This interlude closes the second of the three sections, concerned 
with (a) the totally non-existent, (6) images and false judgment, 
(c) the perfectly real. We have now raised the problems confronting 
anyone who would justify the existence of things not wholly real 
or not true. Theaetetus has asked the Stranger to proceed with his 
refutation of Parmenides’ prohibition, and with his ‘ proof '. We 
are thus led to expect a demonstration (i) that things that are not 
wholly real (eidola) can have some sort of existence, and ( 2 ) that 
it is possible to think and say what is false. In the sequel, this 
second point is established. But it cannot be said that the possi- 
bihty of a world of eidola, imaging the real world of Forms, is 
ever demonstrated in this dialogue. That metaph}rsical problem 
remains in the background. Perhaps it was held in reserve for the 
Philosopher. 
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242B-244B. (e) The perfe<£y Real. What does ' real ' mean ? 

We cannot proceed further to discuss how what is not wholly 
real can exist at all, without first considering what ‘ real ' means.^ 
All philosophers, like common men, make a distinction between 
thing s they call ‘ real * and other things which are not fully ‘ real 
The next section opens by reviewing the philosophers of the archaic 
period before Socrates, and the things they had called real. They 
are divided into two groups : (i) the physical philosophers, who had 
recognised the existence of the natural world of material things and 
are here represented as having believed m more than one ' real 
thing’, and (2) Parmenides, who stands alone in denying the 
phenomenal world and acknowledging only one Real Thing This 
classification is designed to isolate from all the rest Parmenides, 
who alone is criticised at length. 

242B. Str. Come then, where is one to make a start on so 
hazardous a theme ? I think I see the path we must in- 
evitably follow. 

Theaet. And that is ? 

Str. To take first things that are now supposed to be qmte 

c. dear * and see whether we are not in some confusion about 
them and too easily reachmg condiisions on the assumption 
that we imderstand them well enough. 

Theaet. Tell me more plainly what you mean. 

Str. It strikes me that Parmenides and everyone else who 
has set out to determme how many real things there are and 
what they are like, have discoursed to us in rather an 
off-hand fashion. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. They each and all seem to treat us as children to 
whom they are telling a story. According to one there are 
three real things, some of which now carry on a sort of 

D. warfare with one another, and then make friends and set 
about marrying and b^etting and bringing up their children. 
Another tells us that there are two — Moist and Dry, or Hot 
and Cold — ^whom he manies off, and makes them set up 
house together.* In our part of the world the Eleatic set, 

^ In the coming section rd A> will be translated by ‘ the real * or ‘ reahty '. 
This sense of tile word has emerged from the contrast between the ‘ sort of 
existence * belonging to an eidolon, and the real existence of the Simas Sv 

• Namely, the meaning of ‘ teal ’, a word we all nse and imagme we under- 
stand. 

* Plato recognises in the pre-Soccatic systems the presence of mythical 
images, eipedally the two most important : the sez-imagery of the cosmic 
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(c) THE PERFECTLY REAL 

who hark back to Xenophanes or even earlier, unfold their 
tale on the assumption that what we call ‘ aU things ’ are 
only one thing. Later, certain Muses in Ionia and Sicily 
E. perceived that safety lay rather in combining both accounts 
and saying that the real is both many and one and is held 
together by enmity and friendship. ' In parting asunder 
it is always being drawn together ' say the stricter ^ of these 
Muses. The milder * relax the rule that this should always 
be so and tell us of alternate states, in which the universe 
243. is now one and at peace through the power of Love, and 
now many and at war vdth itself owing to some sort of 
Strife. 

In all this, whether any one of them has told the truth 
or not is a hard question, and it is m bad taste to find fault 
so grossly with men of long-established fame. But one 
observation may be made without offence. 

Theaet. And that is > 

Str. That they have shown too little consideration for 
ordinary people like ourselves in talking over our heads. 
B. Each s^ool pursues its own argument to the conclusion 
without caring whether we follow what they say or get left 
behmd. 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. When one or another of them in his discourse uses 
these expressions ‘ there really are ' or ‘ have come to be ' 
or ‘ are coming to be " many things ' or ' one thing ’ or ' two ’, 
or again another speaks * of ‘ Hot being mixed with Cold ', 
assuming ‘ combinations ’ and ‘ separations ', do you, Theae- 
tetus, understand a single word they say ? Speaking for 
myself, when I was younger I thought I understood quite 
clearly when someone spoke of this thing that is now 

Eros, and the warfare of opposed ' powers ' (such as Hot and Cold). These 
images of Love and Strife can be traced all through the ancient science of 
nature, and survive even in Atomism as the Venus and Mars of Lucretius 

^ The stricter Muses of Ionia represent the philosophy of Heracleitus It 
was a mam pomt of his doctrine that the Harmony of Opposites essentially 
mvolves a tension or strife that is never resolved. There is no peace without 
war. 

* The milder Muses of Sicily (Empedocles) reci^nised a Reign of Love 
(without Strife) and, at the opposite pole, a Reign of Strife (without Love). 
Between these polar states, worlds come mto bemg and pass away In one 
half of the cycle a world is formed by Love gaming upon Strife, m the other, 
by Strife gaming upon Love. 

* Reading <{AAor cfirir (Rademacher, Dite) for SXXoSl wg, which is pomtless, 
whether it means * elsewhere m his discourse ' or ' elsewhere m the universe '. 
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243B. puzzling us — ' the unreal But now you see how com- 
pletely perplexed we are about that. 

c. Teeaet. I do. 

Str. Possibly, then, our minds are in the same state of 
confusion about reality. We profess to be quite at our ease 
about the real and to understand the word when it is spoken, 
though we may not und^tand the unreal, when perhaps 
we are equally in the dark about both. 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

Str. And we naay take it that the same is true of the other 
expressions I have just mentioned. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The eariy jAilosophers are here all introduced as asking and 
deciding ‘ how many ’ real things there are — one or several. Such 
a classification may strike us as superficial and as misrepresenting 
the facts. The Eleatics, for instance, are regarded as the only 
monists, whereas the Milesians, who said that all things were really 
water or air, are usually called monists. Aristotle, however, makes 
out that all who made the ‘ simifie bodies ’ mto principles— whether 
one or two or three or aU four— nreally regarded Hot and Cold 
(Fire and Earth) as the fundamental factors.^ In the argument 
which follows the philosophers are divided into pluralists ‘ with 
more than one real being ' and the monist, Parmenides, whom Plato 
wishes to single out for examination. Plato knew that the real 
contrast was not between many real beings and one, but between 
the physical philosoi^ers, who derived a manifold world of Nature 
from one or more material principles, and Parmenides, whose One 
Being was not material * and could not generate a natural world. 
Seen in this light, the two groups appear as the ancestors of the 
two parties in the Battle of Go^ and Giants that is to follow — 
materialists and idealists. 

The question now to be put to both groups is : What do you mean 
by ‘ resil ’ or ' the real ' ? The physicists are taken first. They 
r^;ard (say) two things. Hot and Cold, as somehow primary. From 
these are derived other things by processes they can only describe 
in mythical terms, such as ‘ marriage ' and ' warfare '. Whatever 
this unintelligible account of becoming may mean, what is meant 
by calling the two principles ‘ real ' in a sense that does not apply 
to the derived things ? 

243c. Str. The general run of these expressions we will consider 

* De Gen et Corr, B3. 

* ‘ Not material ’, in the sense that, thongh eactended in space, it was not 
perceptible ‘body’. 
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243D. later, if we so decide. We most b^[in now with the cMfif 
and most important of them all. 

Theaet. winch is that ? Of course you mean we ought 
to begin by studying ‘ reality ’ and finding out what those 
who use the word think it stands for. 

Str, You have hit my meaning precisely, Theaetetus ; I 
do mean that we must take this line. Imagine them here 
before us, and let us put this question : * You who say 
that Hot and Cold or some such pair really are all things, 
E. what exactly does this expression convey that you apply to 
both when you say that they both are " real ” or each of them 
is " real " ? How are we to understand this " reality ” you 
speak of ? Are we to suppose it is a third thing alongside 
the other two and that the All is no longer, as you say, two 
things, but three ? For surely you do not give the name 
'* reality " to one of the two and then say that both alike 
are real , for then there will be only one thing, whichever 
of the two it may be, and not two.' 

Theaet. True. 

Str. ‘ Well then, do you intend to give the name " reality " 
to the pair of them ? ' 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

244. Str ' But that again ', we shall object, ' will clearly be 
speaking of your two things as one.' 

Theaet. You are quite right. 

Str. ‘ We are completely pnizzled, then, and you must 
clear up the question for us, what you do intend to signify 
when you use the word “ real ". Obviously you must be 
quite fa miliar with what you mean, whereas we, who 
formerly imagined we knew, are now at a loss. First, then, 
enlighten us on just this pxiint, so that we may not fancy 
we imderstand what you have to tell us, when in fact we 
B. are as far as possible from understanding.' 

If we put our case in that vray to these pieople and to any 
others who say that the All is more than one thing, wiU 
there be anything imwarrantable in our request ? 

Theaet. Not at all. 

The question here put to the pre-Socratic physical philosophers 
is : What do you mean by the word ' real ', when you assert that 
there are two real things {Svxa), namely ‘ the Hot ' and ‘ the Cold ' ? 
Plato’s pxiint is that ‘ real ' has a m ^ » aT^ing distinct from the mean- 
ings of ‘ hot ' and ‘ cold '. ‘ Reality ’ is a third term, not to be 
identified with hotness or coldness or with the Hot or the Cold. 
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It is, in Plato's view, a Form, of which both the Hot and the Cold 
partake and so have reality, but which is not identical with either 
of them or with both together. If the physicists do not admit 
that, they will be in a dilemma, (i) If they identify the meaning 
of ‘ real ’ with the meaning of (say) ‘ hot ’, then the Cold will not 
be real, for the Cold is not hot. (2) And if they identify it with 
the meaning of ' hot-and-cold then ' that which is hot-and-cold ’ 
will be the one real thing (composed of two parts), and there will 
not be two real things, as they said at first. ' Real ', then, must 
have a meaning distinct from ‘ Hot ' or ‘ Cold ' or ‘ Hot-and-cold ’. 
What is that meaning ? 

No answer is given by the physicists here. We might reply for 
them that by ‘ the real ’ they meant material substance — that 
underlying something which persists the same through all apparent 
change. They belong, in fact, to the materialist party in that 
Battle of Gods and Giants which is to be staged later. The Stranger 
will then put to the materialist a suggestion as to what 'real' 
means for him. 

244B-245E. Criticism of Parmenides’ One Real Being 

The Stranger turns next to Parmenides, whom he intends to 
criticise in detail, because what is barring the path of discussion 
is Parmenides' rigid conception of the One Real Bemg as alone 
having any sort of existence. The arguments are as brief and 
abstract as Parmemdes' own. He had declared that the whole 
of reality is a One Being or Existent Umty, having only such 
attributes as can be rigidly deduced from the conceptions of Bemg 
and Unity. Each conception is taken with the utmost stnctness. 
‘ Being ' implies complete reahty ; ‘ Unity ' excludes any plurahty. 
There is nothing but this One Real Thing {Iv Sv). 

The Stranger's first argument is that, if there is only one real 
thing, it is inconsistent to give it two names, ‘ real ' and ‘ one '. 
This seems at first sight superficial ; but Plato is once more assum- 
ing his own doctrine that ' names ', such as ' real ' and ' one ', 
have meanings, and those meanings are Forms of which the thing 
bearing the names partakes. If you give your one real thing the 
two names ‘ real ' and ' one ' (t.«. say of it that it is real and that 
it is one), then three terms are involved: the meanings of the 
two names, which are the Forms ‘ Reality ' and ‘ Unity ', and the 
thing which bears those names and partakes of those Forms. In 
Plato's view, moreover, the two Forms Reality (Being) and Unity 
themselves ^ve the highest degree of reality. Each of them is 
quite as much real and one as any one thing that partakes of 
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them. Accordingly Parmenides’ simplest and most fundamental 
proposition — ^that there is only one real thing — cannot be stated 
at all without recognising three real things. The true meaning of 
the argument is somewhat disguised by the Stranger’s avoiding 
the mention of Forms and speaking only of ' names ’ and the 
thing {7iQS.yfia) which is called by them. 

244B. Str. Again, there are those who say that the All is one 
thing. Must we not do our best to find out what they mean 
by ‘ reahty ’ ? 

Theaet. Surely. 

Str. Let them answer this question, then : ‘ You say, 
we understand, that there is only one thing ? ' ‘ We do ’, 
they will reply, won’t they? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str ' And there is something to which you give the name 
real} ’ 

Theaet. Yes. 

c. Str ‘ Is it the same thing as that to which you give the 
name (me ? Are you applying two names to the same thing, 
or what do you mean ? ’ 

Theaet. What wiU their next answer be ? 

Str. Obviously, Theaetetus, it is not so very easy for 
one who has laid down then: fundamental assertion to 
answer this question or any other. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. In the first place, it is surely absurd for him to 
admit the existence of two names, when he has laid down 
that there is no more than one thing. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And further, it is equally absurd to allow anyone to 
D. assert that a name can have any existence, when that 
would be inexphcable. 

Theaet. How is it inexphcable ? 

Str. If, on the one hand, he assumes that the name is 
different from the thing, he is surely speaking of two 
things. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Whereas, if he assumes that the name is the same 
as the thing, either he will have to say it is not the name 
of an 3 dhing, or if he says it is the name of something, it 
will follow that the name is merely a name of a name and 
of nothing else whatsoever. 

Theaet. That is so. 
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244D. Str. . . 

TBeaet. Necessarily. 

The question, what Parmenides meant by ‘ real is here dropped. 
His one reahty was, at any rate, not naatenal substance underl5mg 
and persisting through change ; and in the Battle of Gods and 
Giants he will appear on the side of the gods (the idealists). The 
argument seems verbal because Plato speaks of ‘ names ', not of 
the Forms which in his view the names stand for, and it seems 
strange to us to speak of names as ‘ real things ’ { 8 vva) alongside 
the thing which be^ the names. A^'hat is meant is that Parmenides, 
like the physicists, has failed to distinguish between bis One Real 
thing and the two Forms, Reality and Umty, of which it partakes, 
and to see that he caimot assert his One Real thing without also 
rea^nising the reality of those two Forms. In the First Hypoth- 
esis of the Parmenides (141E) it is shown that if you assume 
(as Parmenides did) a One which excludes any plurality, you 
cannot even assert that it exists (has being, is real) or apply any 
name to it. 

The next criticism of Parmenides turns on his description of 
the One Real thing as ' the whole ’. ‘ Whole ' is the correlative 
of ‘ part ’ : nothing is a whole unless it has parts.* Parmemdes 
had calledhis One Real thing ' the All ' (rd nav) and declared it to 
be a finite sphere, with centre and circumference — language which 
implies, as the Stranger sa}rs, that it has distinguishable parts. 
The argument that follows is complex and extremely concise. 
The plan of it is given in the followmg summary : 

Premiss : If the Real is a whole (one thing with many parts), 
then the Real is not identical with Umty Itself (which has no parts). 

I The dilemma stated in the Stranger’s last two speeches is complete It 
has been shown that the very existence of a name is mexphcable, whether 
it be distinct from the thmg or identical with it This argument apphea 
equally to the name ' real ' and to the name ‘ one and there is no need for 
any special application of it to the name ' one The speech here omitted is 
corrupt It looks as if it might be mtended to make that special apphcation , 
but smce that is not wanted, it is impossible to restore the sense with any 
probability The oldest evidence for the text is Simphcins, Pkys 89 ; koI r j 
h> yt Ms Ik (Ik om D) Sv fUvo* koI roO M/mtos oM Ik Sy This (mcludmg 
Ik) agrees with the Bodleian (B) of Plato The view that Ik^ Ik can mean 
‘ umty of a unity ' is nghtly rejected by Ritter (N Unters 15), who adepts 
the reading of T ; koI r6 fy yt Ms Sy nivoy (sc jvo/ia avufi'ijaiTai), mil roOro 
iyiitaros, oM Ik Sv, ' And it will result too that the One (they talk 

of) win be the name of itself only, and that the name (not of a difierent objective 
reality, but) of a name (the name '' one "), while yet it is the One itself ' 
The last words here are barely mteUigible, and the whole statement seems 
to have no pomt If the speech, together with Theaetetus' previous reply 
cSms, were simply omitted, it would not be missed. 

■ Cf. Theaet. 204A, fi. (p. 149). 
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Dilemma : Either (A) The Retd is a tehole oj parts : Then the 
Real is not Unity Itself, and there will 
be a plurality (via. the Real and Unity 
Itself). 

or (B) The Real is not a whole of farts : Then 
either (a) Wholeness exists ; but then 

(1) The Real not be a thing 

that is (ofyc Sp larai x 6 Sv) ; 

(2) There will be plurality {viz. 

the Real and Wholeness 

Itself): 

or (6) Wholeness does not exist , but then 

(1) The Real will not be a thing 

that is {oix 8v Sarai to Sv) ; 

(2) There will be plurahty ; and 

also 

(3) There will be no coming-into- 

being of a thing that is ; 

(4) There will be no finite number 

(only indefinite plurahty). 

The Stranger begins by establishing a premiss that is used in 
the subsequent dilemma. The premiss is * If the Real is a whole 
of parts, it has the property of umty (for it is one whole), but it 
cannot 1 ^ identical with Unity Itself ; for Unity Itself {aird rd iv) 
is defined precisely as ' that which has no parts ', ‘ the mdivisible ’. 
This is the mathematical defimtion of Umty or the unit, as given 
by Aristotle : ' Ever5rwhere the one is mdivisible either in quantity 
or in kmd. That which is indivisible m quantity and qua quantity 
IS called a umt if it is not divisible in any dimension and is with- 
out position : a point, if it is not divisible in any dimension and 
has position ', etc {Met. 1016 b, 23). It follows that if Parmenides' 
One real thing is a whole of parts, it is not identical vrith Umty 
Itself. 

244D. Str. And what of ‘ the whole ' ? Will they say that this 
is other than their ‘ one real thing ' or the same ? 

E. Theaet. Certainly that it is the .same. In fact they do 
say so. 

Stk. Then if it is a whole— as indeed Parmenides sa.ys ^ : 

‘ Every way like the mass of a well-rounded sphere, 
evenly balanced from the midst in every direction ; for 
there must not be something more nor something less 

here than there ' 

» Frag. 8. 43. 
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244E. if the real is like that, it has a middle and extremities, and 
consequently it must have parts, must it not ? 

Theaet. It must. 

245. Str. Well, if a thing is divided into parts, there is nothing 
against its having the property of unity as applied to the 
aggregate of all the parts and being in that way one, as 
being a sum or whole. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. On the other hand, the thing which has these proper- 
ties cannot be just Unity itself, can it ? 

Theaet. Why not ? 

Str. Surely Umty m the true sense and rightly defined 
must be altogether without parts. 

Theaet. Yes, it must. 

B. Str. Whereas a thing such as we described, consisting of 
several parts, will not answer to that definition. 

Theaet. I see. 

The above argument probably implies a criticism of Parmenides, 
who had declared that the real was ‘ indivisible ’ (not dunqetdv, 
frag. 8, 22). This meant primarily that the One Being was con- 
tmuous, not an assemblage of discrete particles separated by empty 
space. But he also meant that it had absolute imity, such as 
excludes any kind of plurality. The Stranger may imply that, if 
Parmenides did identify his One being with absolute Umty, he 
was inconsistent in speaJdng of reahty as a sphere with distinguish- 
able parts. 

The premiss ]ust established is now used in the dilemma : either 
(A) the real has such umty as a whole or sum may have and is 
one whole ; or (B) the real is not to be called a ‘ whole ' at all. 
Either possibility leads to a contradiction of Eleatic doctrine. 

245B. Str. Then, (A) is the Real one and a whole m the sense 
that it has the property of unity, or (B) are we to say that 
the Real is not a whole at all ? 

Theaet. That is a hard choice. 

Str. Quite true. For if (A) the real has the property of 
being in a sense one, it will evidently not be the same thing 
as Unity, and so all things will be more than one. 
Theaet. Yes. 

The other possibility (B) is that the real has not such unity as 
belongs to a whole — is not one whole. The consequences of this 
supposition are put in a subordinate dilemma. If the real is not 
one whole, then either (a) there is such a thing as ‘ Wholeness ’ 
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(avrd t 6 SXov) — a real Form whidi exists, though ‘ the one real 
thing ' does not partake of it , or (6) there is no such thing as 
‘ Wholeness ' at all. The next three speeches of the Stranger deal 
with alternative (a). 

245c. Str. And again (B) if the Real is not a whole by virtue 
of having this property of unity, while (a) at the same 
time Wholeness itself is real, it follows that the Real falls 
short of itself. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. So, on this line of argument too, the Real will be 
deprived of reality and will not be a thing that is. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And further, once more all things will be more than 
one, smce Reality on the one side and Wholeness on the 
other have now each a distinct nature. 

Theaet. Yes. 

The first of the two consequences here is that ‘ the Real will 
fall short of itself and will not be a thing that is '. This seems 
to mean that the Real, since it does not even partake of Wholeness, 
will ' fall short of itself ’ in the sense that it does not include Whole- 
ness, which nevertheless is real.^ The words oihc Sv iarai rd A* are 
amlnguous. They may mean * the Real will be a thing that is 
not ', i.e. a thing of which the negative statement is true, that it 
' is not ’ the same as Wholeness. Or they can be rendered as above : 
' the Real will not be a thing that is ' (for it is not the same as 
Wholeness, and Wholeness is a thing that is). Both renderings 
amoimt to the same thing. In favour of the second are the words 
‘ so on this line of argument also ', which imply that this conclusion 
is parallel to the one reached above under alternative (A) : ‘ the 
Real will evidently not be identical with Unity '. Here we con- 
clude that the Real will not be identical with Wholeness (a thing 
that is). 

The second consequence above is that the Real and Wholeness 
will be two real things ; so ‘ all things will be more than one 

There now remains alternative {b) : that there is no such t hin g 
as Wholeness at all. 

245c. Str. But if, {b) on the other hand, there is no such thing 
as Wholeness at all, not only are the same thing s true of 
the Real, but also that, besides not being a thing that 
really is, it could never even become such.* 

1 Parmenides had said : ' Nor may Bemg be imperfect , for it lacks nothing, 
and if it were imperfect it would lack everything ' (Frag. 8, 33) 

* The word Sir goes with np 6 s ftb ttyei as well as with /irjS' SirytirMai neri. 
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The statement that ‘ the same things \d]l be true of the Real ’ 
on this supposition is at first sight obscure. For the consequences 
referred to, namely (i) that the Real will not be a thing that is, 
and ( 2 ) that all thing s will be a plurahty, followed from the suppo- 
sition that there were two real things : the Real (which has not 
the unity belonging to a whole) and Wholeness. How can the 
same consequences follow from ^e present supposition that there 
is no such thing as Wholeness ? 

The answer is suggested by arguments in the Parmenides, which 
Plato assumes to be familiar and does not care to repeat. The 
present supposition is : that (B) the Real has not the umty belong- 
ing to a whole, and (6) there is no such thing as Wholeness. It 
follows that the Real, havmg no unity or wholeness (for there is 
no such thing), must be a plurality without any unity This gives 
the second consequence ‘ all things will be more th^ one ’ — ^not 
two this time, but an unlimited plurahty {Sneiqa). The first conse- 
quence ‘ the Real will not be a thing that is (Sv) ’ is actually re- 
peated here in the words ‘ besides not being a thmg that is ’ (jigoe 
Tip /u^ ehat . . . Sv) This cannot nowmean that the Real is not 
the same as Wholeness (a thing that is) ; for we are now supposmg 
that Wholeness is ‘ a thing that is ’. But there is a sense in 
which the words {o 6 h Sv larai t 6 Sv) will be true. The Real will 
not be a thing that is (dt* in the singular), because the Real is 
now an indefimte plurahty without any umty. 

This explanation may seem far-fetched, but Plato assumes that 
we have read and understood the Parmenides, where similar argu- 
ments are set out at length, and he leaves us to think out his mean- 
ing for ourselves.^ He is more interested m stating two supple- 
mentary consequences of denjdng that the Real is a whole, and 
that there is any such thing as Wholeness. These are (i) that 
the Real, in that case, cannot even come into being, and (2) that 
it cannot have number. Theaetetus asks now for an explanation 
of the first, which has just been stated. 

2450. Theaet. Why not ? 

Sts. Whenever a thing comes into being, at that moment 
it has come to be as a whole ; accordingly, if you do not 

^ M Diis (duiour it Platon, u, 480) remarks that, if any positive conclusion 
can be drawn from the discussions of the existence or non-existence of the 
One m the Parmenides, it would be twofold : * oh n« pent mer absolument 
I'umtd sans abouttr d une pluraltU inconsistante, pure poussitre d'Ure, tncon- 
natssable et tmpensable , on ne pent mer absolument la pluraliti sans ttre obligd 
de refuser, d I'unttd qu’on pose aiHSt indivisible et solitaire, touts determination, 
y compru celle de I'existence et celle mime de I'umti.' 
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245D. reckon unity or wholeness ^ among real things, you have 
no right to speak of either being * or coming-mto-being as 
having any existence. 

Theaet. That seems perfectly true. 

Str. And further, what is not a whole cannot have any 
defimte number either ; for if a thing has a definite number, 
it must amount to that number, whatever it may be, as a 
whole.* 

Theaet. Assuredly. 

Str. And countless other difficulties, each involved in 
E. measureless perplexity, will arise, if you say that the real 
is either two things or only one. 

Theaet. That is plain enough from those we have had a 
glimpse of now. One leads to another, and each cames 
us further into a wilderness of doubt about every theory 
as it is mentioned. 

From the second alternative (that the real has not the unity 
belongmg to a whole, and that there is no such thing as wholeness) 
the Stranger has drawn two supplementary conclusions: that 
without wholeness you cannot have (i) coming-into-being {genesis) 
or (2) definite number. These conclusions do not convict 
Parmemdes of mconsistency, since he denied the possibihty of 
coming-into-being and of plu^ty. They seem to be noted as the 
two most glaring defidenaes of his system, (z) His deduction of 
the nature of the One real being exduded from reahty the whole 
world of becoming and change. In the next section Parmemdes 
will be ranked with the Idealists because he recognised an unchang- 
ing reahty. Here it is noted that he differs from the other idealists 
(the ‘ Friends of Forms ’) in not recognising also a world of becom- 
ing. (2) Without wholeness and that unity which belongs to a 
whole of parts and does not exdude plurality, there can be no 
definite number, no sum or total number, only indefinite plurahty. 
The other defect in Parmenides’ conception of the One Being was 
that it was intended to exdude plurality. This again is a funda- 

* t 5 O' ^ rd 5Aov, MSS ' Unity ' here seems to mean that unity which is 
the prqpe^ of a whole of parts, and to be used synonymously with ‘ whole- 
ness ' Cf 245B 4, TC Kol 4Ao» 

■ ' Being ' (o^fa) here must mean the existence that results from a process 
of coming-mto-bemg (yA'sow els oiWa») Campbell cites Farm 153c, where 
the coming-mto-being of a whole of parts is descnbed The parts come 
mto being successively ‘ from beginning to end * ; ' the unity or whole itself ' 
(rl 2Aov Tt Kalb) has come mto being ' at the same moment as the end ' 
{3(ta r§ nXtvrS) 

■ Compare the identification of the Whole with the Sum, Thsast 204A ff. 

(P *49)- 
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mental point of difference from the Friends of Forms, who recognise 
a world of reality which is one (a whole of parts) and embraces 
a definite plurahty (jioAAd) of real beings, the many Forms, whose 
structure ^e Dialectician is to trace out m his divisions. Further, 
each of these Forms is a ‘ one being ’, and yet, if it is definable, it 
must be complex, a whole of those parts which will appear m its 
defimtion. Whatever is real, accordingly, partakes both of Unity 
and of Plurahty. 

Plato may have chosen to mark these points of difference here 
because he ^d not want to stress difierences among idealists where 
they are confronted with materialists in the next section. 

a45E-246E. The Battle of Gods and Giants : Idealists and Materi- 
alists 

The Stranger now passes from his review of the archaic period 
to a picture of the battle that is always bemg waged by philosophers 
upon the fundamental issue between materialism and ideali^. 

245E. Str. So much, then, for those who give an exact account 
of what IS real or unr^l. We have not gone through them 
all, but let this suffice. Now we must turn to look at those 
who put the matter in a different way, so that, from a com- 
plete review of all, we may see that reality is just as hard to 
define as unreality. 

Theaet. We had better go on, then, to their position. 

Campbell remarks that ‘ those who give an exact account ’ of the 
real obviously include all the pre-Socratic philosophers who have 
been mentioned, and that the phrase probably means ‘ those who 
have defined precisely the number and the kinds of being ' (2420). 
He adds that the meaning of ‘ those who put the matter tn a different 
way ‘ is best inferred from the phrase with which it is contrasted : 
it means ‘ those who speak with lera exactness ’. There is no reason 
to reject this natural mterjwetation.^ The Stranger’s words do not 
imply that he is finally dismissing all the pre-Socratic philosophers 
at this point, and passing on to a different set of Schools. He 

I Attempts to mterpret the phrases otherwise have been made m the 
mterests of some theory as to the identity of the ' Fnends of Forms ', who 
are among of iAAaw Xtymrts The word Stcurpt^oAoycKi^iu is rare (Stephanus 
quotes only two other occurrences), but transparent , StoKpi^C/uot is used by 
Socrates at Theaet 1840 m an apology for ‘ using language so precisely ' 
If the second sense of Xiyos, ' reck<mmg is contamed m Stiucpt^oAoyetdtfeu — 
‘ to give a mmute reckonmg ’ — ^it fits Campbell’s mterpretation exactly 
01 ShXtes Xtyoyns cannot mean ' the other side ’ There is no sense of 
antagonism m dAW, and the parhes to the Battle (who are both mcluded in 
ol dAAttif XtyovTts) are not ranged m opposition to all the pre-Socratics. 
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means : So far we have considered the earlier philosophers as 
stating, with precision, exactly how many real things there are 
— one, or two, or three. We have not examined them all with 
the same thoroughness as Parmenides ; but that will do. We will 
now bring mto our survey as well ‘ those who put the matter in a 
different way ’, and so see the difficulty of defining reality from a 
complete review {be ToSartoiv) of all philosophers, including these pre- 
Socratics and their successors, the contemporaries of Plato, and 
perhaps Plato himself. 

The earlier division of the pre-Socratics into pluralists and the 
monist Parmenides suited Plato's purpose of isolating the advocate 
of a One real thing. Plato was specially concerned to show the 
defects of Parmemdes’ position firom his own standpoint. He now 
wi^es to survey the whole field of philosoiffiy from a different 
angle and to group all the philosophers with reference to what he 
takes to be, at all times, the fundamental issue of the philosophic 
debate — materialism or idealism. The pre-Socratics had seen that 
issue as the question between one real thing or many, and argued 
on those hnes with what may seem an archaic and pedantic pre- 
cision. ' Those who put the matter differently ' have now formu- 
lated the issue in its genuine significance. Iliey are carrying on 
the battle in these new terms, but behmd these modem prot^onists 
the pre-Socratics are still ranged m the rear. The conflict of 
materialism and idealism was not an entirely fresh issue that 
had arisen for the first time among the contemporaries of Plato. 
Ever since the sixth century the schools had been divided into two 
traditions • on the one side the Ionian science of the Milesians and 
their successors, on the other the Italian tradition of the Pytha- 
goreans and Parmemdes. The lonians, all through, had been seek- 
ing the real nature of things m some ultunate kind of matter or 
body, such as water or air or all the four elements. The Italians 
had sought reality, not in tangible body, but in supersensible things. 
The Pythagoreans (who have not been mentioned) made numbers 
the real nature of things ; and Parmenides' One Being was not 
tangible body but an object of thought, possessing none of the 
opposite qualities which our senses delusively profess to reveal. 
Accordingly, the lonians had been essentially materialists, not 
merely plinalists, the Italians essentially idealists, not merely 
monists Plato's peculiar veneration for Parmenides shows that 
he regarded him as the precursor of his own philosophy. 

At this point, then, the superficial way of contrasting the physicists 
with Parmemdes according to the ‘ precise ' number of real things 
they recognised, is merged in the really significant contrast between 
materialist and idealist. This is a battle of Gods and Giants which 
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is declared to be ' always ’ going on. On the side of the Gods are 
all who at any time believe that unseen things are the true realities ; 
on the side of the Giants all who at any time believe that the real 
is nothing but body which they can touch and handle. The two 
groups had been represented in earlier da)rs by the Italians and 
the lonians ; but from now onwards no individual schools will be 
named. Here, as always, Plato is philosophising, not wnting the 
history of philosophy. \^en he criticises individual schools, it is 
only to determine what he can take from them and what he must 
reject. Both Gods and Giants are now to be asked what, from 
th^ points of view, they mean by ‘ real '. 

246 A. Sts. What we shall see ^ is something like a Battle of Gods 
and Giants going on between them over their quarrel about 
reality. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. One party is trying to drag everything down to earth 
out of heaven and the unseen, literally grasping rocks and 
trees in their hands ; for they lay hold upon every stock and 
stone and strenuously affirm that real existence belongs only 
to that which can be handled and offers resistance to the 
B. touch. They define reahty as the same thing as body, and 
as soon as one of the opposite party asserts that anything 
without a body is real, they are utterly contemptuous and 
will not listen to another word. 

Theaet. The people you describe are certainly a formid- 
able crew. I have met quite a number of them before now. 
Str. Yes, and accordingly their adversaries are very wary 
in defending their position somewhere m the heights of the 
unseen, maintaining with all their force that true reahty 
consists in certain mtelhgible and bodiless Forms. In the 
dash of argument they shatter and pulverise those bodies 
c. which their opponents wield, and what those others all^e 
to be true reiihty they call, not real being, but a sort of 
moving process of becoming. On this issue an interminable 
battle is always going on between the two camps. 
Theaet. True. 

Str. Suppose, then, we challenge each party in turn to 
render an account of the reality they assert. 

Theaet. How shall we do so ? 

Str. It will be easier to obtain from those who place reality 
in Forms, because they are more dvilised ; harder, from 

* Kci. u in tragedy, where a person on thestage calls attention to the 
entry of a fresh character. 
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246D. those whose violence would drag ever3rthing down to the 
levd of body— perhaps, all but impossible. However. I 
think I see tile right way to deal with them. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. Best of all, if it were anyhow possible, would be to 
bring about a real change of heart ^ ; but if that is beyond 
our power, to imagine them reformed and assume them 
wilhng to moderate their present lawlessness in answering 
our questions. The better a man’s character is, the more 
force there will be in any agreement you make with him. 
However, we are not concerned with them so much as with 
our seardi for the truth. 

E. Theaet. You are qmte right. 

Who are the materialists ? There is no need to cnticise all the 
many attempts to identify them with some particular school.* As 
we observed earlier, the question put to the Ionian physicists, ' What 
do you mean by real ? ’ was left unanswered. Now that they are 
merged in the new grouping of Gods and Giants, the b^;inmngs of 
an answer come to light ‘ the real is tangible body, and nothing 
else.' This answer had, in fact, emerged m the Atomism of Leu- 
appus and Democntus — the last word of Ionian saence. In their 
system the real is nothing but the atoms, which are essentially 
bodily substance, impenetrable, offering mvmable resistance to 
touch. This IS the materialist’s account of the nature of the real. 
It held the field later in Epicureanism, and right on into modem 
times as the physicist’s answer. Plato never mentions Leuappus 
and Democntus by name or describes their doctrine in precise 
terms , but the inference that he had never heard of Atomism is 
entirely mcredible. The Sophist was written some sixty years after 
the probable floruits of Leucippus (about 430) and Democntus 
(about 420), and Plato had been for perhaps twenty years head of 
the Academy, to which students (mcluding Aristotle) had come from 
all quarters of Greece. There is nothing against including the 

1 ‘ To make them better men m actual fact ' ' Better ’ has a moral colour- 
ing Materialism, as descnbed m Lams z, 889 ff , leads m Plato's view to 
atheism and ‘ lawlessness ' The Giants are really makmg war on Heaven 
The parallel with Lams 663c . Si iXtjetiay rffs Kplatws (the decision between 
the more righteous or the pleasanter life) mripm/ Kvpumtpar tlm — 
vimpa rIp’ x^povos 4 ’vx^ ^ /JfArbrat ; is closer than Campbell 

thinks, though the context is difierent 

* Antisthenes (Dummler, Natoip, Zeller, Maier, etc ) , Antisthenes and the 
Atomists, merged m a general polemic on materialism (Campbell) , the 
Atomists and Aristippus (Schleiermacher, etc ) ; the Atomists only 
(Gomperz) , Mehssus (Burnet) 
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Atomists in the materialist camp.* But Theaetetus' remark that 
he has met many of these materialists points rather to ‘ the crass 
unthinking corporealism of the average man ' * — a type of materialist 
who must, no doubt, be included. On the other hand, this battle 
of Gods and Giants is a philosophic battle, not a battle of one school 
of idealists against the unthinking average man. The Giants in- 
clude all — philosophers or average men — ^who believe that tangible 
body is the sole reality. That is precisely how they are defined, 
and there is no need to look for one set of persons who held that 
behef, to the exclusion of others. In all cases like this, it is better 
to suppose that Plato is discussing exactly what he says he is 
discussing — ^the tendency of thought that he defines, not one or 
another set of individuals who, more or less, exhibited that tendency. 

246e-z48a. a marli of ihe real is offered for the materialists’ 
ac^tance 

The Stranger now begins his aigument with the materialists. 
They identify the real with visible and tangible body, but we do 
not yet know what they mean by calling this ‘ real '. The argument 
leads up to a definition— or rather a mark — of the ' real offered 
for their acceptance. The Stranger opens by inducing the ‘re- 
formed ' or more reasonable materialist to admit that there are 
things, such as moral qualities, which are not visible or tangible 
bodies, and yet must exist, since we can be aware of their presence 
or absence in people’s souls. 

246E. Str. Wdl then, call upon these reformed characters to 
oblige you with an answer, and you shall act as their spokes- 
man 

Theaet. I will. 

Str. Let them tell us, then, whether they admit that there 
is such a thing as a mortal living creature. 

Theaet. Of course they do. 

Str. And they will agree that it is a body animated by 
a soul ? 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Taking a soul to be something real ? 

247. Theaet. Yes. 

1 Basnet {Gh. Phil 279) objects that Democntas could not be meant 
because he ‘ asserted the reality of the void and could not be spoken of as 
TnainTig impact and contact the test of being '. But the Atomists expressly 
identified the Void with ' not-being ' or ' nothing ’ and atoms with * being '. 
Yon do not refuse to call a man a matenahst because he recognises the 
existence of empty space, which he calls ' nothing ’. 

• Taylor, Plato (1926), 384. 
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347. Str. Again, they allow that one soul may be just, another 
unjust, or one wise, another foolish ? 

Theaet, Naturally. 

Str. And that any soul comes to be just or the reverse 
by possessing justice or the reverse, which is present in it ^ * 
Theaet. Yes, they agree to that too. 

Str. But surdy they will admit that whatever can come 
to be present in a thing or absent from it is certainly a real 
thing. 

Theaet. Yes. 

B. Str. Granted, then, that justice or wisdom or any other 
sort of goodness or badness is real, and moreover that a 
soul in which they come to exist is real, do they maintain 
that any one of these things is visible and tangible, or are 
they all invisible ? • 

Theaet. They can hardly say that any one of them is 
visible 

Str. And do they really assert that something that is not 
visible has a body? 

Theaet. That question they do not answer as a whole 
without a distmction The soul itself, they think, does 
possess a sort of body* ; but when it comes to wisdom or 
any of the other things you asked about, they have not the 
c. face either to accept the inference that they have no place 
among real thmgs or to persist in maintaining that they 
are all bodies. 

Str. That shows, Theactetus, that they are genuinely re- 
formed characters. The Giants among them, of the true 
earth-born breed, would not stick at any point; they 
would hold out to the end, that whatever they cannot 
squeeze between thdr hands is just nothing at all. 
Theaet I dare say that describes their state of mind. 
Str. Let us question them further, then ; for it is quite 

1 If this sentence (with the plural AwWiui') is to be regularised, it is simplest 
to read StKaiooJi>i)t <3 t{n Ilapovoti^ (guaranteed by mtpoYfyytofitu 

followmg) should not be changed as Campbell suggested It is the ordinary 
non-techmcal word for the presence of a quahty m a thing Cf Lysts 217D ; 
Hair, turning white with age, comes to be white ' by the presence of whiteness ' 
m it, as contrasted with the superficial whiteness of a face pamted with white 
lead Gorg 497, The good are good * by the presence of goodness ’ m them 
Charm 159A 

■ The soul had been regarded both popularly and by philosophers before 
Plato as consistmg of a subtle and mvisible kmd of matter The Atomists 
continued to maintain that it was composed of atoms, hlce everything else , 
only its atoms were round and so specially mobile 
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347c. enough for our purpose if they consent to admit that even 

D. a s m all part of reality is bodiless. They must now tell us 
this : when they say that these bodiless things and the other 
things which have body are alike ‘ real what common 
character that emeiges as covering both sets of things have 
they in view ? It is possible they may be at a loss for an 
answer. If that is their state of mind, you must consider 
whether they would accept at our suggestion a description 
of the real and agree to it. 

Theaet. What description ? Perhaps we can tell, if you 
will state it. 

Str. I suggest that anything has real being, that is so 

E. constituted as to possess any sort of power either to affect 
anjrthing else or to be affected, in however small a degree, 
by the most insignificant agent, though it be only once. I 
am proposing as a mark to dictingiiich real things, that 
they are nothing but power.^ 

Theaet. Well, they accept that, having for the moment 
no better suggestion of their own to offer. 

Str. That will do ; for later on both they and we perhaps 
248. may change our minds. For the present, then, let us take 
it that this agreement stands between us and the one party. 
Theaet. It does. 

The meaning of ' power Before considering the general signifi- 
cance of this argument with the materialists, something must be said 
about the previous history of the word translated ‘ power '. 
‘ Dynamis ' is the substantive answering to the common verb ' to 
be able ’ {Mvaadai), and it covers the ability to be acted upon as 
well as the ability to act on something else, whereas most of the 
corresponding Englidi words— power, force, potency, etc —suggest 
active, as opposed to passive, ability. Dynamis includes passive 
capacity, receptivity, susceptibility, as well. 

The notion of body or matter as endowed with properties both 
active and passive, capacities of both causing and suffering modifica- 
tions, is deeply rooted in primitive common sense. The warmth in 
my hand is capable of acting on a stone and making it warm ; it 
is also capable of being acted on by ice and reduced to, or replaced 

^ TWiitai yip Spar ipl(€a> ri tm lanw oix SMo n nXifr Mxipts- The 
construction is difficult I think the sentence ought to mean that the 
mark of real things (not the real things themselves) is nothing but power. 
This sense could be obtained if we could translate .'lam proposing a mark 
to distinguish real things — ^that there is nothing else but power (to serve as 
such a mark) ’ or ‘ that tf (the mark) is nothing but power ’ But neither 
rendering seems defensible 
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by, coldness. The notion had aojuired a technical significance in 
medicine, for obvious reasons. A doctor's business is to find sub- 
stances that will modify our physical states, things that have healing 
powers or virtues. Regarding from this standpoint all substances 
that serve as food or drugs, he studies their properties to find those 
that will have the right action. He thinks of * the salt ’, ‘ the 
bitter ‘ the sweet ‘ the astringent *, etc., not sunply as permanent 
states of a substance, but as ‘ powers ' or ‘ vuines ', and of the 
similar properties of the ‘ patient’s ' body {S Tiaaxw) as capable 
of being modified by the action of a corrective drug or diet. Review- 
ing the use of the word dynamis in the medical writers. Dr Souilh^ ^ 
pomts out that it tended more and more to take on a special mean- 
ing, best illustrated by the Hippocratic tract On Ancient Medicine. 
He concludes * that the term comprises two mutually complementary 
ideas, (i) Substances manifest themselves by their quahties. 
Thmgs are made sensible by these {iroperties, such as ‘ the cold ’, 

‘ the hot ', ' the bitter ’, ‘ the salt ’, which allow them to enter mto 
relation with other bodies. These are so many dvpd/ieic, distinct 
entities which constitute, so to say, the ‘ exterionsation ' of the 
substance. But (2) these entities themselves can only be known 
in action ; their action is their raison d'iire ; action characterises 
and individualises them. ‘ The cold ’ differs from * the hot ' or from 
‘ the bitter ’ or from ‘ the salt ’ because it produces a certain deter- 
minate effect. It can be combmed with the other qualities, but will 
never be confounded with them, because its action is not identical 
with theirs. This action of qualities, again, is their dynamis. The 
term designates at once their essence and their proper manner of 
manifesting themselves. 

Later, Dr. Souilh^ observes that in those Hippocratic treatises 
which show the influence of early cosmological ideas, the term 
dynamis stands for the characteristic property of bodies, their 
exterior and sensible aspect, which makes it possible to determine 
and specify them. Thanks to the dynamis, the mysterious ‘ nature ’ 
{physss), the substantial ‘ form ' {eidos) or primordial element, 
makes itself known, and does so by its action. This explains 
why it was possible, especially at a later date, to pass from the 
known to the unknown, from the appearance to the reality, and 
how easy it was to identify the ' nature ’ [physis) with the dynamis.* 

1 J Sonilhe, ^tude sur It Itrmt dans Its dtaloguts de Platon (Pans, 

1919). P 55 • Op c»l , p 36 

• For instance, Protag 349B : Are 'wisdom, temperance, courage, justice, 
piety, five names for one thing, or is tiiere, underlying each of these names, 
a peculiar being {oMa) or thing haiong its own proper dynamts {wpSyfia Iger 
iavToO Sdraiuv iKoaror). no one of them bemg like (oZbv) another ? Compare 
with this Hippocrates, De natura homims 5 (Littrd vi, 40) : The four humours 
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To state the nature of a thing is the same as to state its property, 
since the nature is made evident only by the property, the two 
are inseparable, and a genuine causal link umtes them. Some- 
times the two are almost synonymous ; but usually a distmction 
is perceptible, which is illustrated by the following passage from 
Menon's latrica : ‘ Philistion holds that we are composed of four 
forms (Iddat), that is to say, of four elements : fire, air, water, 
earth. Each of these has its dynamis : fire has the hot, air the 
cold, water the moist, earth the dry’. Dr. Souilh^ then shows 
how the Sophists adapted and transposed this terminology and 
finally facilitated the introduction of it into philosophy. 

In Plato’s earlier writings there is hardly any occasion for the 
term in its medical sense, though dynamis meaning the ‘ virtue ’ 
of a drug occurs in the Charmides (156B). But m the Phtlebus 
(29a), he says that the small portion contained in our bodies of 
each of the four elements is weak and impure, and ‘ the dynamis 
it possesses is not worthy of its nature {physis) ’. And again, the 
dynamis of ‘ the moist ’ is to replenish that which is dried up {31E). 
The word naturally occurs most frequently in the physical and 
physiological discussions of the Timams. It is there used of the 
active properties of the four elements (32c) ; the pungent properties 
of substances like soda (66a) ; acrid and saline dynameis, coupled 
with a variety of colours and bitternesses, characteristic of the 
blood in decomposing blood-vessels (82E) ; the congealing power 
of fibrine acting on the blood (850). 

The passive dynamis, the capadly for receiving ‘ afiections ’ of 
which the nature or constitution is susceptible, is less often men- 
tioned. But in the Republic (507c) the most precious work of 
the creator of the senses is said to be ‘ the power of seeing and 
being seen ’. The power of seeing is the faculty of vision m the 
eye ; the power of bemg seen belongs to colour residing in visible 
things. It is given to them by the sunlight (5093). Summing up 
the philosophic use of the word m Plato, Dr. Souilh 4 says ^ that 
the Platonic dynamis can be defined as the property or quality 
which reveals the nature of a thing. It may be manifested under 
one or other of two aspects : as an activity or principle of action, 

are distinguished by ‘ convention ' (itord t e the recognised usage of 
language) by four names , and equally by nature (icotA their forms 

(iSAw) are distmct : phlegm is not like {ioudrai) blood, or blood like bile , 
they differ m colour, and tactile qualities, warmth, cold, dryness, moisture 
Things so different m form and dynamts cannot be one thing , each has its 
own dynatHU and nature (Ikootov air&r HratUr rt xal piaiv rip iamroB). 
If you give a man a drug which draws the phlegm, he will vomit phlegm , if 
you give him one that draws bile, be will vomit bile 

^ Ofi ctt , p 149. 
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of movement, or as a state or principle of passivity, of resistance. 
By either aspect, or sometimes by both, it unveils the mmost and 
hidden nature of things ; still more, it ^tinguishes their essences. 
The dynamis makes it possible to give each thing a name conform- 
ing to its peculiar constitution, and places things in separate 
groups. In a word, it is at once a principle of knowledge and a 
prinaple of diversity. 

There are two places in particular where ' the power of acting 
and being acted upon ' — the phrase we have m the Sophist — occurs. 
In the first {Phaedrus, 270B ff.) the medical associations are recalled. 
The art of Rhetoric, instead of being concerned with pedantic 
questions of style, the divisions of a speech, and so forth, ought 
to study the soul, which oratory is to influence. Rhetoric should 
analyse the nature of the soul as medicine anal}rses the body, and 
administer arguments as the doctor administers drugs and diet 
with a knowledge of their proper efiect. Hippocrates said that 
the nature of the body could not be known apart from the nature 
of the whole world. This is stiU more true of the soul ; and if we 
would study the nature of anything whatever, we must first anal 3 rse 
the complex into its simple constituents, and then, when we have 
reached the simple, study ‘ what power it has by nature either to 
act upon somethmg or to be affected m some way ’. The implica- 
tion seems to be that the simple and unanaljrsable nature can only 
be manifested and known by the effects it can produce and suffer. 

The other passage is the analysis of sensation in the Theaetetus 
(iSfiAff.). Here the sentient organ and the external object are 
regarded as slow processes of change, having the power respectively 
to be acted upon and to act. But where the actual process of 
sense-perception is described, it is treated as S3nnmetrical : eye 
and object alike are both active and passive. The swift motion 
of the visual current comes from the eye to encounter a swift 
motion from the object ; both are thus active. These motions 
coalesce and generate a pau of offspring : sensation and colour. 
The eye then ‘ becomes full of vision ’ — a seeing eye ; the object 
is saturated with whiteness and becomes a white thing. This is 
the passive aspect for both : the organ has its ‘ affection ', the 
object acquires its quality. 

Finally, the conception of the active and passive dynamis may 
be illustrated from Aristotle.^ Inquiring what quahties must be 
present in the simple bodies (earth, water, air, fire), Aristotle con- 
siders what are the fundamental qualities that must be common 
to all perceptible bodies. He decides on Hot and Cold, Dry 
and Moist, qualities of touch which are the essential mark of per- 
* D* gtn »t eorr. b , u . 
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cqptible bodies as such. These, like all perceptible qualities, are 
‘ powers of acting and being acted upon ' ; they are the ' affective 
qualities ' of Categories 8 . Their power is shown in the action and 
reaction of all bodies, animate or not, when they come mto con- 
tact. In the spedal case of sensation, if one of the two bodies 
is animate, the physical change due to the action of the external 
object will be accompanied by an activity of the soul, sensation, 
the awareness of physical cha^e.^ 

These developments serve to connect the Stranger’s suggestion 
to the materialists with the question put earher to the archaic 
ph}rsicists : “ When you say Hot and Cold, or some such pair, 
really are all things, what do you mean by calling both ‘ real ' ? " 
The Hot and the Cold are typical ‘ powers ' in the early cosmolo- 
gists,* the medical writers, and Aristotle. Now that these ph5^cists 
are merged in the materialist party, the suggestion supplies the 
answer that was not given earlier. The general mark of u^t they 
call ' real ' is ' the power of acting and being acted upon ’. The 
‘ real things ' they reo^nised are essentially dynanuis. 

We can now consider the drift of the whole argument. The 
materialist’s warrant for believing in the reahty of tangible body 
is simply that it has the power of affecting his sense of touch. 
But this power of making a difference that he can be aware of is, 
we have argued, not confined to visible and tangible things. He 
can know that justice is present in or absent from a souL So 
justice has the same right to be called real. The reasonable 
materialist must then surrendo' tangibihty as the mark of the 
real, and substitute ‘ the power of acting and being acted upon ’, 
which belongs to ‘ the just ' equally with ‘ the hot ’ or ‘ the cold ’. 
He is thus ousted from his (uiginal position that only bodies are 
real and brought some of the way towards the full admission that 
not merely the justice residing in an individual soul, but Justice 
itself, IS real — a unique object of thought that can be known with- 
out any use of the bodily senses. No attempt, however, is made 
to extract this further concession. 

Is Plato himself committed to this ' mark ’ of reality — ^for it is 
offered only as a mark, not as a definition ? * Theaetetus accepts 

* PhysKS vu, 2, 2446, 10 

* PaniuHides (frag 9), for mstance, naes hvintis for the contrary percqitiWo 
qualities ranged in pairs under the two mam ' Forms Light (Fire) and 
Darkness (Night) 

* The word Spot is used at 247B and again at 248c, not Kiyos It is a mark, 
not a definition, of man that he is capable of laughter Spov tpl(tu> {Gorg 
470B) IS to draw a boundary-line marking off something from other thmgs, 
hence Spot comes to mean a ‘ defimtion ’ iiSyot is the definition giving 
the explicit statement of a complex content or meaning. 
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it provisionally, and the Stranger remarks that we may change 
our minds later. The general impression left is that Plato regarded 
the argument as one that a reasonable materialist would accept. 
He hims elf might hold that nothing is real that cannot be in some 
way known, and yet not hold that ‘ to be real ' means to possess 
whatever power of acting or bemg acted on is thereby imphed. 
That he does not in fact regard this as the definition of ‘ real ’, is 
clear ; for in a later section (249D ff.) the question. What does 
reality (Being, Existence) mean ? is put by the Stranger to himself 
and Theaetetus as still unanswered. 

248A-249D. The Idealists must concede that reality includes some 
changing things 

The Stranger now turns to the idealists. Will the ‘ Friends of 
Forms ’ accept the ‘ power of acting and being acted upon ' as the 
mark of the realities they beheve in ? 

248A Str. Let us turn, then, to the opposite party, the friends 
of Forms. Once more you shall act as theu: spokesman. 
Theaet. I wUl. 

Str. We understand that you make a distinction between 
‘ Becoming ' and ‘ Real being ’ and speak of them as separate. 
Is that so ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And you say that we have mtercourse with ‘ Becom- 
ing by means of the body through sense, whereas we have 
mtercourse with Real being by means of the soul through 
reflection. And Real being, you say, is always in the 
same imchanging state, whereas Becoming is variable. 

B. Theaet. We do. 

Str Admirable. But now what are we to take you as 
meaning by this expression * mtercourse ’ which you apply 
to both ? Don’t you mean what we described a moment 
ago ? 

Theaet. What was that ? 

Str. The experiencing an effect or the production of one, 

1 Komtntr (‘ are m touch with Taylor) is chosen as a neutral word covering 
all forms of cognition, the usual words {tOim, ytyvibomw, InlaraijOai, 
aloSavtoOai, etc ) being too much speoalued and associated either with 
knowledge to the exclusion of sensation and perception or vtce versa KViruvtir 
IS ' to enter mto relations with ' It u used of social and busmess mtercourse, 
and also of sexual mtercourse, a metaphor already used m the anali^sis of 
sensation m the TMeaeMus (see p 47). xomiiwu’ here is a psychological 
term for cogmtion, and this use has no connection (such as Campbell imagmes) 
with its use later to describe the ‘ combination ' of Forma {icotravta tUelr). 
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2488. arismg, as the result of some power, from things that en- 
coimter one another. Perhaps, Theaetetus, you may not 
be able to catch their answer to this, but I, who am familiar 
with them, may be more successful. 

Theaet. What have they to say, then ? 

c. Str. They do not agree to the proposition we put just 
now to the earth-bom Giants about reality. 

Theaet. You mean ? 

Str. We proposed as a sufficient mark of real things the 
presence in a thing of the power of being acted upon or 
of acting in relation to however insignificant a thing.* 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Well, to that they reply that a power of acting and 
being acted upon belongs to Becoming, but neither of 
these powers is compatible with Real being. 

Theaet. And there is something m that answer ? 

Str. Something to which we must reply by a request for 

D more enlightenment. Do they acknowledge further that 
the soul knows and Real being is known ? 

Theaet. Certainly they agree to that 
Str Well, do you agree that knowing or being known is 
an action, or is it expenencing an effect, or both ? Or is 
one of them expenencing an effect, the other an action ? 
Or does neither of them come under either of these heads 
at aU?* 

Theaet. Evidently neither , otherwise our fnends would 
be contradicting what they said earher. 

Str. I see what you mean. They would have to say this : * 

E. If knowing is to be acting on something, it follows that 
what is known must be acted upon * by it , and so, on this 
showing, Reahty when it is being known by the act of 
knowledge must, m so far as it is known, be changed owing 

* npit ri afUKptSrarov 8p&’, cf 247 E, ini toC 4<>v^<lTav (iraSctv) and Pkaedtus 
STOD, TiJ» StSiww oOroC rbra vpit rl vi^vinr tls ri ip&n ixm> ^ rim tit ri wa0€ir 
Ovd roO. 

' The Stranger puts all the possible ways of regarding knowing He does 
not suggest that it most be an action, not a being-acted-npon, but that it 
may be either, or both, or neither The Idealists m their next reply take up 
only one of these suggestions — ^that knowing is an action — and object to that 

* BE. iioMfo)' TiS€ ye (sc Xfyotty &v) What follows is put mto the months 
of the Idealists, who state their objection to regarding knowing as an action 
They ignore the possibility that knowing is an adection of the sonl, acted 
upon by the object M This pnnts nl8e ye, bnt translates t 6 Si or ri yt 

' matt, csct, au motns, tls Vooousrota ' — a rendenng which makes the Stranger 
force on the Idealists the alternative that knowmg is an action 

* Or * afiected ' — a rendenng that more clearly implies sufiering some change. 
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248E. to bdng so acted upon ; and that, we say, cannot happen 
to the changeless. 

Theaet. Exactly. 

Str. But tell me, in heaven's name : are we really to be 
so easily convinced that change, hie, soul, understanding 
have no place in that which is perfectly real — ^that it has 
249. neither life nor thought, but stands immutable in solemn 
aloofness, devoid of intelligence ? 

Theaet. That, sir, would be a strange doctrine to accept. 
Str. But can we say it has intelligence without having 
life? 

Theaet. Surely not. 

Str. But if we say it contains both, can we deny that it 
has soul in which they reside ? 

Theaet. How else could it possess them ? 

Str. But then, if it has intelligence, life, and soul, can 
we say that a hving thing remains at rest m complete 
changdessness ? 

B. Theaet. All that seems to me unreasonable. 

Str. In that case we must admit that what changes and 
change itself are real things. 

Theaet Certainly. 

The Stranger now draws conclusions, (i) As ]ust agreed, if 
Reahty consists solely of unchangeable things, mtelligence will 
have no real existence an}n/(rhere. But (2) if Reality consists solely 
of things that are perpetually changing (as the Heracleiteans said), 
there can be no intelligence or knowledge. (3) Therefore ‘ Reahty 
or the sum of things ' must contain both chanpng and imchanging 
things. 

249B. Str. From this, however, it follows, Theaetetus, first, 
that, if all things are unchangeable ^ no intelligence can 
really exist anywhere in anything with regard to any object. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. And, on the other hand, if we allow that all things 
are moving and changing, on that view equally we shall 
be excluding intelligence the dass of real things. 
Theaet. How so? 

* oKiv^otv Tt jvTuv <[ir(tvToiv>. Badham Thu gives fheconclusio&iequiTed, 
and mPTuy u supported by ir<£vro m the next speech Without troww, aKiinJr<iii> 
ivTuy must be governed by to make sense, and the statement that 

‘ nothing unchangeable has mtelligence ' u not a fresh conclusion, having 
already been stated, nor u it the conclusion demanded by the following 
context The pomt u that, if the wMoU of Reahty excludes change, mtelligence 
(which involves life and therefore change) will have no real existence anywiere 
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3498. Stb. Do you think that, without rest, there could ever 
c. be anything that abides constant in the same condition 
and in the same respects ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Str. And without such objects can you make out that 
intelligence exists or could ever exist anywhere ? 

Theaet. It would be quite impossible. 

Str. Well then, all the force of reasoning must be enlisted 
to oppose anyone who tries to maintain any assertion 
about an3dhing at the same time that he suppresses know- 
ledge or understanding or mtelligence. 

Theaet Most certainly. 

Str. On these grounds, then, it seems that only one 
course is open to the pMosopher who values knowledge 
and the rest above all else. He must refuse to accept 
V. from the champions either of the One or of the many 
Forms the doctnne that all Reality is changeless ; and 
he must turn a deaf ear to the other party who represent 
Reahty as everywhere changing. Like a child begging for 
' both he must declare that Reality or the sum of things 
is both at once — all that is unchangeable and all that is in 
change. 

Theaet. Perfectly true. 

In the concluding passage the idealists who believe in ‘ many 
Forms ' are grouped with, but distmguished from, the Eleatics, 
the champions of the One Being. What they have in common is 
their insistence upon the changelessness of the real ; they both 
main tain that the whole of reahty, ' the All ’, exdudes all change 
and motion. It is put to them that this means exduding all life, 
soul, intelligence from the real — ^a position as fatal to the reality 
of knowledge as the opposite Heradeitean thesis (already dismissed 
in the TheaeUtus, p. 9S), that the whole of the real is in perpetual 
change. 

Who are these Friends of Forms ? The plain fact is that every 
feature of their doctrine, which is described in some detail, can be 
illustrated from Plato’s own earlier works, and that we know of 
no other school that hdd a theory of reahty even resembling it.* 

1 For the benefit of scholars (see Campbell's note) who have never asked 
a child, ‘ Which hand will you have ? ' I quote a letter from Mary Lamb 
(Aug ao, 1815) on a visit to Cambridge : " We were walking the whole time-^ 
out of one College mto another If yon aak me which I like best, I must 
make the children’s traditionary unofiending reply — ‘ Both ' " 

* As Kitter {Platon ii, 132) remarks, no one could over have doubted that 
the Fnends of Fmms include the Platonic Socrates of the Phatdo and Rapubltc, 
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The Gods, in this battle with the Giants, include all idealists, all 
behevers in unseen intelligible reahties. Fannenides is expressly 
referred to, and the Pj^thagoreans (though not mentioned) belonged 
to that western tradition which had always stood in contrast with 
the materialistic science of loma. The battle is one that is always 
going on between the two camps, on a fundamental issue of philos- 
ophy. It IS ridiculous to conceive it as a quarrel between (say) 
Antisthenes or Meiissus on the one side and the Megarians or a 
misgmded section of the Academy on the other. Plato knew well 
enough that his own theory of Forms was by far the most important 
product of the idealist tradition. He could not leave him^ out 
of the picture The theory of Forms has already been submitted 
to the cntidsm of Parmemdes. Why should it not be criticised 
here by one of Parmemdes' disciples ? As we have remarked, it 
is Plato's purpose in this dialogue to set his own doctrine beside 
the Eleatic and to mark exactly the pomts m which he must difier 
from Parmenides. The gist of the Stranger's critiasm is that the 
Friends of Forms have stated their view of reality m terms that 
are too Eleatic. They have taken changelessness as the mark of 
Real being, and relegated all change to the world of Becoming. 

The theory of the Fnends of Forms is the theory stated in the 
Phaedo and cnticised in the Parmentdes. (i) They ‘ make a dis- 
tmction between Becoming and Being and spe^ of them as 
separate '. Socrates had used the same words m the Parmenides : 
' If one distinguishes the Forms by themselves as separate ' ; and 
Parmenides had repeated it ; ‘ Have you yourself made this dis- 
tinction you speak of — certain Forms and on the other hand the 
things that partake of them, each separate from the other ^ ^ 
The emphasis m both dialogues falls upon the separation {x(OQia/MSt) 
of the Ideal world from the many changing things of sense. 

(2) The Fnends of Forms speak of two contrasted kinds of 
cogmtion : mtercourse with Becoming by means of the body 
through sense ; and with Being by means of the soul through 
reflection. This suggests a complete distmction between two 
fields of objects, the unseen and mtelhgible Forms and the visible 
objects of the bodily senses. All this is in the Phaedo (79A) : 

if the temporal sequence of the dialogues had been correctly determmed 
earher than it was Ritter himself identifies the Fnends of Forms with 
members of the Academy who took the doctrmes of personal immortahty 
and of bodiless Forms, as set forth m the Phaedo, more senonsly and hterally 
than Plato himself mtended 

^ Soph. a48A, yfMotP, tV 8’ oMae gw/ifr irov StcX^/uvot Afym , Farm 129D, 
nr tuupfjrai xwpir koS’ oMl ri 130B, aMr ai ovrio tt^pr/aeu ws 

Xfyttt, xeipir /Ur oMi irra, gwplr U rd roirrcuv ai furix^irra , see Introd., 
P 7 
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there are two orders of things, the unseen and unchanging, and 
the visible that is alwa}rs changing. We ourselves consist of soul 
and body. The soul as unseen is akin to the unseen objects ; the 
body, as a visible thing, to the visible. When the soul studies 
things ‘ through the senses ’, she is dragged down by the body and 
confused ; when she is ‘ by hersdf reflecting on changeless objects 
without the senses, ^e has wisdom. So again in the RepuUic 
( 544 a) the lower kind of cognition is ‘ concerned with Becoming ' 
(negl yipeaiv), the higher kmd with ' Being ' {neql o^iav). 

(3) The Friends of Forms take unchangeableness as ^e mark 
of r^ Being, variability as the mark of Becoming. This had been 
asserted in the Phaedo with all possible emphasis.^ The Forms 
admit no sort of change, whereas the many sensible things never 
remain the same. In the Phaedo and Republic the ideal world is 
constantly spoken of as excluding any change, and this was always 
treated as the necessary condition for the existence of knowledge. 

Now in the Parmenides the last criticism brought against the 
theory of Forms was that, if the Forms exist m a separate world 
‘ by themselves ’, there is danger that they may be beyond the 
reach of the knowledge which exists in our souls here ' in our 
world ’ (wag’ A god might possess perfect knowledge, but 

can our impeiiect knowledge ever reach the Forms ? Yet Par- 
menides admits that without the Forms there cannot be any dis- 
course at all The Forms must exist and be knowable. The 
whole drift of the cntidsm is that the ‘ separation ' of Forms from 
things in our world has been too sharply drawn and over-emphasised. 
The same impression is conveyed here by the Stranger The 
Friends of Forms are extremists who, like the Eleatics, want to 
make the whole of reahty changeless. Although they speak of 
knowledge as an mtercourse of the soul with reahty by reflection, 
they will not admit that this is analogous to the intercourse with 
Becoming through the senses, for fear that some ' aflection ' of 
the real should be imphed, inconsistent with its unchanging char- 
acter. The Stranger demands from them, as earlier from the 
materialists, a concession. But what exactly is this concession ? 

When the Stranger protests that intelligence, life, and therefore 
change must have a place in ‘that which is perfectly real’, he 
cannot mean that eveiythmg which is perfectly real must be ahve 

* Sopit, 248 a, riff SvTtas oMm> ijv <Ut Kara roMt aaatfrair pari, yimm* 
a SXXam SXiios Phaedo. ySc, imp i/dm/ri toMkoI oiaiiiTtas ix*iBX^in.ostWs.tiLy 
to be incomposite, ri Si Shhore ihXait «rai niflimfTt Kori roMi to be composite. 
AMj If oMa never admits any change ; id aCnSv tKoorov S Ion, fiovotiSis Sr 
oM KoP airrS, woairaie Kori radri tj^u rnii oMmm oiSapf oiSafUot iMohumr 
oiSifuar jfSfrrrot 
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and therefore changing. The Forms, considered as objects of 
knowledge, must be unchangeable. This is asserted in later 
dialogues,! and in the conclusion hae ; there can be no intelligence 
without unchanging objects. The Forms are never represented 
as living and thinking beings. As the conclusion shows, the Stranger 
means by ‘ that which is perfectly real ’ the whole world of real 
being. ‘ The real or the sum of things ’ (rd xb xal xd mv 2490) 
must include ' both aU that is unchangeable and all that is m 
change ’. The world of real being, in fact, does not consist solely 
of the unchanging Forms (as the earlier dialogues had frequently 
suggested), but must contain as well life, soul, intelligence, and 
such change as they imply. 

What may easily mislead the reader is this : the Stranger’s 
protest follows immediately upon the ideahsts’ objection that, if 
knowing is an action, reahty, in being known, must be acted upon 
and so changed It appears at first sight as if the Stranger himsdf 
must think that what is known is changed by being known. The 
conclusion, as we have seen, excludes the idea that the nature or 
content of a Form could possibly be altered by the act of know- 
ledge. But It may be well to review here the whole argument 
with r^ard to knowledge. 

In the first place, we may note that the ideahsts’ conception of 
the intercourse between Becoming and the bodily sens® exactly 
agre® with the analysis of sensation in the TheaeUtus—^ further 
proof that that analysis is Plato’s own. They have reduced the 
alleged hard and changeless ‘ being ’ of physical bodi® to ' a sort 
of movmg process of becoming’.* Our intercourse with this 
process is ‘ an aiiection or action arising, as the r®ult of some 
power, from things that encounter one another ', viz. sense-organs 
and external objects. The conception of the active and passive 
dynamts is the same as that offered to the Giants, and the ideahsts 
accept it as belonging to Becoming. All this fits exactly the 
account given m the Theaetetus, The Stranger has, in fact, offered 
to the materialist Plato's own account of the nature of those per- 
ceptible bodi® which the matenahst r^^ards as real, and of the 
intercourse we have with them in perception. So far as this sort 
of cogmtion is concerned, the reformed materialist who accepts 
the offer is at one with the Friends of Forms, who already hold 
that theory. 

On the other hand, the materialist was induced to accept the 
dynamis theory, because we proved to him that his original identifi- 
cation of the real with the tangible was not wide enough to include 
^ E g. Ttmaeus aSx, sza, etc , Phtlebus sgx, c 
*2460, ThvA. Cf Thea^ i56Afi (p 46). 
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certain bodiless things, such as justice, vdiose reality has as good 
a warrant. But what will the Friends of Forms say to making 
the power of acting and being acted upon the mark of reality ? 
What they do say (248c) is that the dynamis theory applies to Be- 
coming only, not to Being or Reality [o^la). The point put to 
them by the Stranger may be stated thus : ‘ You conceive our 
intercourse with physical objects in this way. Must you not 
recognise an analogous intercourse between the soul which knows 
by reflection and the reality known ? ' It is a fact that the same 
metaphor of sexual intercourse that runs through the analj^ of 
sense-perception in the Theaetetus had been used by Plato for the 
intercourse of the highest part of the soul with truth or reality. 
Socrates in the Republic (490A) says that the true lover of know- 
ledge strives towards reality and cannot rest among appearances. 
His passion {iqtot) will not be blunted nor cease until he la}^ hold 
upon true bemg with the kindred part of his soul, whereby he 
approaches and is married {nXijatdaas xal /uyelc) with reality, 
begets (ycwjoac) intelligence and truth, and gains knowledge, 
true life and nourishment. So only will he cease from travail 
(cMbwc). So again in the Symposium (212A) the ascent to the 
vision of the Beautiful ends in a marriage of the soul with truth 
and the begetting of true virtue. The question now put to the 
idealists may be interpreted as meaning : Is this marriage of the 
soul with reality mere metaphor? Is not something analogous 
to the marriage of sense with its objects mvolved in the conception 
of knowledge ? How else can we overcome that sharp separation 
of the thinking soul in our world from the unchanging world of 
Forms, which Parmenides had pointed out as threatening Socrates' 
I»esentation of his theory of Forms ? 

The subsequent argument may be understood as showing that 
Plato, though he still held that the Forms must be changeless, has 
become aware that he ought not any longer to speak as if the Forms 
were the whole of reahty. Life, soul, and mtpJligence do not exist 
only in our world of Becoming , they too must be real. The sort 
of change that they imply roust have a real existence. Again, 
our own souls, if they are immortal and alnn to the Forms, must 
be real, though they ammate bodies in tune and space. Life is 
not motion in space or the modiflcation of physical qiklities. It is 
spiritual movement. In the Phaedrus Plato has d^ed the soul 
as that which moves itself and is the source of all other motion ; 
and he will repeat this in the Laws. Spiritual motions— thoughts, 
desires, feelings, etc. — are prior tb all physical motions, and they 
reside in the soul of the universe and in our own souls. This is 
the motion which the idealists are required to admit into ‘ that 
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which is perfectly real'. Jost as the reformed materialist was 
induced to surrender the mark of tangibility and enlarge his con- 
ception of the real to include some bodiless things, so the reformed 
idealist must surrender the mark of changelessness and allow that 
the real includes spiritual motion, as well as the unchanging Forms. 

The question whether knowing and being known do not involve 
something analogous to the ph3rsical intercourse of perception seems 
to be left unanswered. The Stranger neither asserts this nor demes 
it. In this Battle of the Gods and Giants Plato stands between 
the two camps. Looking down upon the material world as con- 
ceived by the Atomists, he sees a disorderly chaos of atomic bodies, 
each with its shape filled with that impenetrable sohd stuff which 
the Atomist call^ ' being ' or substance. In his own theory of 
matter as stated in the Timaeushe pulverises this alleged being and 
reduces it to a movmg process, the restless change of qualitative 
' powers '. Thus he describes the contents of space, ' the nurse of 
becoming ’, before the creator imposes form and number m the 
distinct geometrical figures of the primary bodies.^ Looking m 
the other direction at the heaven of bodiless intelligible Forms 
which he had himself created, agam he sees a pattern of Forms, 
each with its peculiar character, fixed in the immobihty of Eleatic 
' beiog '. But is this pattern, as his earlier language had constantly 
implied, the whole of the real ? In the RepuUic itself knowledge 
IS compared to vision, and without light the eye has not ‘ the power 
of seeing ’ nor its object ‘ the power of being seen ’. The light comes 
from a source that is ' beyond being ’. Perhaps what is here in 
his mind may be illustrated by Shelley’s image of the dome of 
many-coloured glass that stains the white radiance of eternity. 
The Forms are like the pattern of colours on the dome, but reahty 

* Ttmaeus 520. Space contains the nop^ (characters or quahties, not 
* shapes ') of the four elements, and is filled with their unbalanced ‘ piowers ' 
before the creator SuoxiitariaaTo cZScvt koI aptSfutU I beheve 
that a careful study of Plato's account of matter in the Timatus 47E fi leads 
to the conclusion that he does not reduce matter simply to space, figured by 
thegeometncalshapescharactensticof the four primary bodies These shapes 
are not empty, but filled with ' motions ' or changes, which are iuripMu (52B), 
having the power of actmg on one another and on the organs of sentient 
creatures. Such, in the living world, is the irratioiial element which never 
exists without the other element of divme order, though it is mythically 
pictured as a pre-existmg chaos (30A, 520) The changes must be attributed 
to the irrational element in the world’s soul ' before ' it is reduced to order by 
Reason They replace the alleged sohd impenetrable and unchangmg stuff of 
the Democntean atom, which mvolves the reduction of all change to locomo- 
tion of unchangmg bodies and excludes all life from what is declared to be the 
sole reahty (t^ Sv, for space, though it exists, is ‘ not-bemg ') If this mter- 
pretation is correct, the agreement of the Ttmaeus with the Theaetetus and 
Sopktst IS complete. 
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must include the radiance that shines through them. The word 
' intercourse ' suggests the type of relation that subsists in social 
fellowship— not action on a purely passive object, but action that 
meets with a response. There is an intelligence in the world, which 
answers to our intelligence, and of which, the PhUebus declares, our 
intelligence is a part. How exactly that intelligence or life or soul 
is related to the Forms is a question that can only be answered in 
the figurative language of the Timaeus. 

Here the review of all the philosophers* conceptions of the real 
comes to an end. We set out upon this survey in order to seek a 
justification for speaking of eidola — things that are not wholly real 
and yet have some sort of existence — and also of falsity in thought 
and speech. The reader might now expect that the discussion of 
reality as conceived by the materialist and the idealist should lead 
on to an explanation of eidola, how they are related to ‘ the perfectly 
real *. But this hope is disappointed. The next division of the 
dialogue has little or no bearhig on that metaphysical problem. 
What Plato intended we can only guess ; but this looks like another 
loose thread, dropped here to be taken up in the projected Philos- 
opher. The reader must turn for further enlightenment to the 
Timaeus. The idealist who has learnt that reality is not only an 
unchanging pattern of Forms but contains also a divine intelligence 
with the living power of a moving cause, will there find the world 
of nature represented as fashioned by that power on the model of 
the Forms, and discover what dements of reality may bdong to 
the moving images of time, m what sense they can partake of being 
and of not-being. But the discussion in the Sophist is diverted 
here to the other problem of falsity in thought and speech, which 
is to be solved at the dose (259E S.). 

249D-25IA. TransitioH. What does the idealist mean by ' real ' ? 

This diversion is effected in the next, transitional, section. Here 
the term ‘ Reality ’ or ' Being ' (rd fr) shifts its meaning. Like 
‘ reality ' or ' existence ’ in English, this term can mean either what 
it meant in the last section, ‘ that which is real ', ' that which exists *, 
or what it will mean in the next section, the ‘ realness ’ or ' existence ’ 
which real things or existents have. Using the same term without 
pointing out that its meaning shifts, the Stranger devdops an argu- 
ment vdiich leads apparently to a contradiction of the results we 
have just reached, namdy, that Reality must indude all that is 
unchanging nnti all that is in change, ‘ both at once '. We shall now 
be led to ^e admission that * R«dity is not motion and rest both 
at once ’ ; ‘ the real is by virtue of its own nature ndther at rest 
nor in motion The reader who, like Theaetetus, does not see that 
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' Reality ‘ has ceased to mean ‘ the real ’ and now means ' realness ' 
will agree to the Stranger’s concluding remark that Reality is as 
puzzling as unreality. 

The Stranger points out that our conclusion, ‘ the real consists 
of all that is unchangeable and all that is in change is parallel to 
the early physicist's statement, ' the real consists of the Hot and the 
Cold Just as we put it to them that the term ' real ’ does not mean 
' hot ’ or ‘ cold ’ or ‘ hot-and-cold ’, but has a distinct sense that 
should be defined, so now we put it to the Idealists that ‘ real ' 
(realness) does not mean ' moving ' or ‘ at rest ’ but is a third thing 
of which Motion and Rest themselves both partake. We have not 
yet got a definition of its meaning. 

249D. Str. Well then, does it not look now as if we had fairly 
caught reahty withm the compass of our description ? 
Theaet. Certainly it does. 

Str And yet ^ — oh dear, Theaetetus, what if I say after 
all that I think it is just at this point that we shall come to 
see how baffling this question of reahty is ? 

E. Theaet. How so ? Why do you say that ? 

Str My good friend, don't you see that now we are wholly 
in the d^k about it, though we fancy we are t ailring good 
sense ? 

Theaet. I certainly thought so, and I don't at all imder- 
stand how we can be deceived about our conditiom 
Str. Then consider these last conclusions of ours more 
carefully, and whether, when we agree to them, we might 
250. not fairly be posed with the same question we put earher to 
those who said that the sum of things ' really is ' Hot and 
Cold. 

Theaet. You must remind me what that question was 
Str. By all means ; and I will try to do it by questioning 
you in the same way as I questioned them, so that we may 
get a little further at the same time. 

Theaet. Very good. 

Str. Come along then. When you speak of Movement and 
Rest, these are things completely opposed to one another, 
aren't they? 

Theaet. Of course. 

* The coinipt paPal fUn' S.v dpa has not been convincingly emended Smce 
us rsin hardly be the exclamatory cur, Campbell's citation of Rep 3611) is 
irrelevant I conjecture • PafiaH tUrrot, <!»C> ^ “/«» Btalnfrt, ws 

Papal lUvTM IS justified by jSojSal Spa, Phtlebus 23s 6ca/njrc without the usual 
a is used at 2i8a after a vowel, to avoid hiatus, and here it fills the hiatus 
between ^ (or Wy«) and Sts (or Sn) For rt or cf t( or i&pty, 252D 
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250. Str. At the same time you say of both and of each sever- 
ally. that they are real ? 

B. Theabt. I do. 

Str. And when you admit that they are real, do you mean 
that either or both are in movement ? 

Theaet. Certainly not. 

Str. Then, perhaps, by saying both are real you mean 
they are both at rest ? 

Theaet. No, how could I ? 

Str. So, then, you conceive of reality (realness) as a third 
thing over and above these two ; and when you speak of 
both as being real, }rau mean that you are taking both move- 
ment and rest together as unbraced by reality ^ and fixing 
your attention on their common association with reahty ? 

c. Theaet. It does seem as if we discerned reality as a third 
thing, when we say that movement and rest are real. 
Str. So reality is not motion and rest ' both at once but 
something distinct from them. 

Theaet. Apparently. 

Str. In virtue of its own nature, then, reality is neither at 
rest nor in movement. 

Theaet. I suppose so. 

The phrase ' both at once ’ {awa/jgxkeQov) is meant to recall 
our previous conclusion, ‘ Reality or the sum of things is both at 
once {awa/jupdrega ) — all that is unchangeable and all that is in 
change ’. Now we say that reality is not motion and change both at 
once ; the real, in virtue of its own nature, is neither at rest nor in 
motion. This appears to Theaetetus to be a contradiction ; but 
it is not so. The first conclusion meant that the Real, or the sum 
of things that are real, includes both things that are changeless 
and things that change. Our present conclusion means that Reality 
(realness), — the Form with which the two other Forms, Motion and 
Rest, are associated or combined in the judgments ‘ Motion is real ', 
‘ Rest is real ’ — does not include as part of its content or meaning 
either ‘ being in motion ’ or ‘ being at rest ’, but is a third distinct 
Form. Hence it is not true to say that the Real ' by virtue of its 
own nature ’ — the real, qua real — either is at rest or is in motion. 
If ‘ to be real ' implied either ‘ being at rest ’ or ‘ being in motion ’, 
evidently the real could not include both moving and unchanging 
things. This conclusion is in entire harmony with the earlier one. 

The trained Academic reader, accustomed to think of Platonic 
Forms, would see that the meaning of ‘ Reality ’ has shifted from 
1 Taking vtuMo^cSn’ together (Campbell) 
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' the real ' to ‘ realness But the next sentences describe the natural 
confusion of mind of the ordinary reader and of Theaetetus himself, 
n^o is not alive to the change of meaning. 

250c. Str. If so, where is the mind to turn for help if one wants 
to reach any clear and certain conclusion about reality ? 
Theaet. Where indeed? 

Str. It seems hard to find help in any quarter. If a thing 

D. is not in movement, how can it not be at rest ’ Or how can 
what is not in any way at rest fail to be in movement ? Yet 
reality is now revealed to us as outside both alternatives. 
Is that possible ? 

Theaet. As impossible as an3rthing could be. 

Str. Then there is one thing that ought to be remembered 
at this point. 

Theaet. And that is } 

Str. That we were completely puzzled when we were asked 
to what the name ‘ unreal * should be applied. You re- 
member ? 

Theaet. Of course 

E. Str. And now we are in no less perplexity about reality ? 
Theaet. In even greater, I should say, sir, if that be 
possible 

Str. Let us take it, then, that our difficulty is now com- 
pletely stated. But since reality and unreality are equally 
puzzling, there is henceforward some hope that any light, 
whether dim or bright, thrown upon the one will illuminate 
251. the other to an equal degree ; and if, on the other hand, 
we cannot get sight of either, at any rate we will make the 
best we can of it under these conditions and force a passage 
through the argument with both elbows at once.^ 

Theat. Very good. 

^ iuoBtuiBat with an accusative can mean (i) to fend ofi : Thtic u 84, of 
ships, row k6vtois tuuSoOm Theaet 163c. erg aM Buumj/ictfa (‘ how shall 

we fend ofi this argument ? ') , (2) to force one’s way through : Suotfsiotfeu rjr 
Xen If the word has either of these senses here and is dative, 

it IS hard to see how we can use reahty and unreahty as instruments when 
we cannot ‘ see ' them Against the interpretation ' force a passage for the 
argument between both at once ' {Sfi^oo’ gen governed by m SuoBtiaOai, 
Csunpbell, Di6s) is the word Sfia Otherwise (if the construction could be 
paralleled) the metaphor of a ship between two invisible rocks is appropriate 
Perhaps tirptniarara might suit it better than tdirptniarara 1 understand, 
however, iii^oar (rob' x*Po^) reference to /tyMrspov Stephanus 

(Didot, 1831-56, $ V 64*401, 282c) . ^solute veteriwm pomtur 6414010, subaudtta 
X*poty, ulque more Att%co, ut ap Horn dfi^vrVpatr et sub x^pui He 

cites Sophist 226A, oA rf fWpf (sc hiprrior. OiicoOr and in- 

stances of the similar omission of mboir and Am 
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The Stranger's words, ‘ let us take it that our difficulty is now 
completely stated indicate that all that has gone before is a state- 
ment of problems, with some hints towards their solution. Faithful 
to Socrates’ method, Plato has reduced the reader to a state of 
perplexity that will make him eager for such explanations as are 
now to come. At the same time, under the mask of an apparent 
contradiction, he has changed the subject from a metaphysical 
consideration of the nature of the real to a different held, which we 
should call Logic. Our attention is now hxed on the three Forms, 
Reahty (or Existence^), Motion, Rest. We are to take these 
Forms in isolation from any existing things that may partake of 
them and indeed from everything else, and consider m what ways 
they ‘ combine ’ with one another or refuse to combine. 

II. The Combination of Forms and the Problem of 
Negative Statements 

The purpose of the coining section (251A-259D) is to clear up 
confusions about negative statements containing the words ' is not ' 
— ^negative, not false statements. In particular there was the 
fallacy that every negative statement demes the existence of some- 
thing. It was necessary to show that such a statement as ‘ Motion 
IS not Rest ’ does not deny the existence of either Rest or Motion, 
but only means that Motion is not the same as Rest, or Motion is 
other than Rest. Everything in the world that is other than Rest 
can be n^atively described as ‘ that which ts not Rest ', but none 
the less it exists and may be just as real as Rest So we succeed 
in finding a sense in which ‘ that which is not (so and so) ' exists, 
or has being. The conclusion will be the disproof (promised at 
24 Xd) of Parmenides' two complementary dogmas : ‘ That which 
is, cannot in any sense not be ’ and ' That which is not, cannot in 
any sense be ’. 

This result is not all that is conv^ed in the long discussion of the 
combination of Forms. In the middle of it comes a description of 
Dialectic, the task of the philosopher, who is to trace out the pattern 
of the world of Forms by his methods of Collection and Division. 
The whole section is concerned solely with that world and the 
relations that subsist between the Fotids themselves, and are 
reflected in true statements that we can make about them. The 
Stranger is, in fact, fulfilling the wish expressed by Socrates in the 
Parmenides, when he said it would interest him if anyone could 
show that the problem of one thing having many names and 

1 The duft will be marked m the translation by the use of ‘ existence ' 
instead of ‘ reality ’ for oiala, ri Sr. ' Exists ' is a more natural word for that 
meaning of ‘ is ' which we are going to distmguish from others 
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partidpating in many Forms, which his theory was to solve, has 
its counterpart withm the world of Forms its^.^ 

251A-C. Exclusion of the trivial question, how one individual thing 
can have many names 

The opening paragraph makes it dear that we shall be con- 
cerned only with the relations of Forms to one another, not with 
the old question of the partidpation of an individual concrete thing 
in many Forms. Once more that question is impatiently dismissed 
as not meriting further discussion* 

The transition here necessarily seems a little abrupt, because the 
shift to a fresh set of problems has been disguised by the apparent 
contradiction which has reduced Theaetetus to perplexity The 
link of thought is : Being and Not-being have proved to be equally 
puzzling Let us now consider statements (Xdyoi) in which the 
words ‘ is ' and ' is not ’ occur, and see if we can di^ver how Motion 
and Rest can both be, and yet Being itself can not-be either moving 
or at rest. So we pass to statements in which we ‘ give names 
to thmgs ’. 

251A Str Let us explain, then, how it is that we call the same 
thing — whatever is in question at the moment — ^by several 
names. 

Theaet. For instance ? Give me an example. 

Str. Well, when we speak of a man we give him many 
additional names : we attnbute to him colours and shapes 
and sizes and defects and good qualities ; and in all these 
and countless other statements we say he is not merely 
B. a ' man ' but also ‘ good ' and any number of other things. 
And so with eveiything else ; we take any given thing as 
one and yet speak of it as many and by many names. 
Theaet True. 

Str And thereby, I fancy, we have provided a magnificent 
entertainment for the young and for some of their elders 
who have taken to learning late m life. Anyone can take 
a hand in the game and at once object that many things 
cannot be one, nor one thing many ; indeed, they dehght 
in forbidding us to speak of a man as ‘ good ’ ; we must 
c. only speak of a good as good, and of the man as man. I 
imagine, Theaetetus, you often meet with these enthusiasts, 
sometimes elderly men who, being poorly endowed with 
intelligence, gape with wonder at these discoveries and fancy 

* See Introd., p ir. 

• It was dismissed at Parm 129a ff. as solved by the earlier statement of 
the Theory of Forms, and will be described as * childish ' at PkMbus 140. 
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251C. they have lighted here on the very treasure of complete 
wisdom.^ 

Thsabt. I have indeed. 

It is widely agreed among scholars who allow Plato to take notice 
of his contemporaries that the phrase ' old men who have taken 
to learning late m life ' is pointed at Antisthenes. We know so 
little of Antisthenes that the refo'ence cannot be taken as certain. 
The words would fit Euthydemus and his brother Dion3rsodorus, 
who do put forward the view here mentioned.* On the other hand, 
it was suggested by Schleiermacher that Antisthenes was attacked 
under the name of these Eristics. He had been a pupil of the 
rhetorician Gorgias, and had opened a school after Socrates’ death, 
at which date he can hardly have been under fifty. He may have 
developed an interest in what we call logical questions late m life. 

The theory here dismissed as trivial objects to calling one thing 
by many names, because one thing cannot be many nor many one. 
We must not say ‘ this man is good ’ but only that ‘ a good is good ’, 
' a man is man ’ — one name for one thing This is not a ‘ denial 
of predication ’, but rather a theory of predication (if we are to use 
that term), and one which is not altogether contemptible. 

The theory has been brought into relation with the doctrine 
' dreamt ’ by Socrates at TheaeUtus 201E (p. 143) , but it may be 
independent. It can be stated as follows. A good white man is a 
complex thing, with three parts, each of which has its own proper 
name. ' Good ’ is the name of this goodness which exists here, 
' man ’ is the name of this man, and so on. I may call the complex 
thing a ‘ good white man ’, or I may call each elementary constituent 
by its own name ; but I ought not to say ‘ this man is good ' : the 
name good belongs, not to him, but to his goodness. Antisthenes, 
we are told by Aristotle,* ‘ showed his simphdty by his contention 
that nothing should be spoken of except by its proper verbal expres- 
sion {logos), one expression for one thing ’. If logos here includes 
not only many-worded formulas, such as ‘ good white man ', but also 
single names, Antisthenes’ doctrme may be the same as the theory 
in the Sophist. 

Plato would reply that a common name is not simply the name of 
this mdividual thing and others hke it, but has a universal meaning, 
which is a unique Form. ‘ This man is good ’ means that this thing 
partakes of the Form, Good. There is nothing against one thing 
partaking of any number of Forms. It is mere pedantry to object 

* Cf PhiUbus, 15B, ■liaStls « 5 r two oo^as tupi;ini« $t)aavp6r 
' Eutkyd. 2728, yipom tvrt ratfnjt od^/cw 

1024b, 32. 
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that * good ' is strictly the name only of the goodness present in 
this man. Why should we not use the compendious form of words 
‘ This man is good ' or ‘ partakes of goodness ' ? This answer has 
been sufficiently indicated in the Parmenides. What here concerns 
us is not statements about individual things (such as the theory 
contemplates) but the {noblems presented by statements about 
Forms. How and to what extent can Forms partake of one 
another ? 

251C-252E. Proof that some Forms will combine, others wiU not 
The Stranger's next words indicate that this question is addressed 
not only to elderly pedants but to all philosophers. 

251C. Str. Well then, we want our argument to be addressed 

D. to all alike who ^ve ever had anything to say about exist- 
ence ; so let us take it that the questions we shall put now 
are intended not only for these people but for all those others 
whom we have been conversing with earher. 

Theaet. And what are the questions ? 

Str. Are we not to attach Existence to Motion and Rest, 
nor an}dhing else to anything else, but rather to treat them 
m our discourse as incapable of any blending or participation 
in one another ? Or are we to lump them all together as 
capable of association with one another ? Or shall we say 
that this is true of some and not of others ? Which of 

E. these possibihties shall we say they prefer, Theaetetus ? 
Theaet. I am not {oepared to answer that on their behalf. 
Str. Then why not answer the questions one at a time 
and see what are the consequences in each case ’ 
Theaet. Very good. 

The word translated ‘ combine ' (xoivorvla) happens to be the 
same that was used in the metaphysical section for our ‘ intercourse ' 
with the objects of perception or of thought ; but the two meanings 
are entirely distinct. The word itself means no more than ‘ to have 
relations with ' something, and the relations now to be described 
between Forms are not psychological. A Form is not imagmed as 
perceiving or thinking of another Form when it ' combines ’ with it. 
The relation is expressed by other metaphors used synonymously. 
In a pi^tive statement we are said to ‘ connect ' { 7 tQoa 6 msw) the 
two Forms. The Forms themselves are said to ‘ mix ' or 
‘ blend ’ {av/i/ielywoBat) or to be incapable of blending (H/ieuna ) ; 
to ‘ fit together ' {awag/akretr oppceed to Swag/ioareir 253A) ; 
to be ‘ consonant ’ {avftqxavelr 253B) ; to ‘ accept ' or ‘ receive ’ 
one another {dixeoQai ) ; to ' partake ' of one another (jietcda/ifidretr 
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or lisxixsw). The contrary of this combination is sometimes 
called ‘ division ‘ disjunction ' (duxigeoig) or ‘ separation ’ 
{dutuglreoBai).^ Plato, here as elsewhere, wi^y refuses to allow 
any one metaphor to harden mto a technical term. Nearly all 
language is metaphorical, and every metajdior has misleading 
associations. By valuing the word, Plato helps the reader to free 
his conception of the relation intended from such associations and 
to escape the illusion that philosophical language can be really 
precise and unambiguous. The following definitions, however, may 
be usefuL Two Forms are said to ‘ combine ' when they stand 
(eternally) in such a relation that their names can occur in a true 
affirmative statement of a certain type. For eicample, ‘ Motion exists ' 
means that the Form Motion blends with the Form Existence. 
A true negative statement such as ' Motion does not rest ' reflects 
the fact that the two Forms, Motion and Rest, are (eternally) 
incompatible— idMSR to blend. There are also true negative state- 
ments of the type ‘ Motion is not Existence ’ or ‘ Motion is not Rest ' 
which express the fact that the Forms in question are different, 
though they may not be incompatible (for Motion is compatible 
with Existence). These definitions are m terms of statements that 
we can make about Forms ; hence the proviso that the statements 
must be true. We can, indeed, connect two names in a false state- 
ment, e.g. ‘ Motion is Rest ’ ; but the Forms referred to do not 
combine. The combinations and disjunctions exist eternally among 
the Forms themselves. They are reflected only m true statements. 

The relation between Forms that combme is also called ‘ participa- 
tion ’ ; but it must not be assumed that this relation is the same 
that subsists between an individual thing (e.g. a man) and the Form 
(Man) that he ‘ partakes of ’ . Plato nowhere unpUes that the Form 
Motion partakes of the Form Existence, or the Form Man partakes 
of the Form Animal, in the same way as this man partakes of the 
Form Man. He uses the same word with his usual disregard for 
precise terminology, and he nowhere gives any expliat account of 
either rdation. It seems obvious, however, that he cannot have 
regarded the two relations as the same. The word xoivcoreer, 
as well as fterdxeiv, is used of individuals which ' share in ’ a common 
Form ; but he would not describe a man as ‘ blended with ' the 
Form Man. Further, ' participation ’ as between Forms is a S5m- 
metrical relation. At 255c, d Existents (ifvra) are divided into two 
Forms or Kinds (rd xaB' aird and xd ngdt HXXo) and then Existence 

* Farm. 129B, avyittpimvoBtu koI SuueptnoSat Anstotle, w. ip/t i, uses uMtais 
(* putting together I for the combination of two terms m an affir mative 
proposition, and iuUpiots for the disjoining of the two m a negative propo- 
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is described as ‘ partaking of ’ both these subordinate Fomos. So 
the generic Form partakes of (blends with) the specific Form no 
less than the specific partakes of the generic. This consideration 
also shows that the relation is not that of subject to predicate ; for 
that IS not symmetricaL The Aristotelian terms ' subject’ , ‘ predi- 
cate ' and ' copula ’ should not be used at all to describe what is in 
Plato’s nund. This will become clearer as we proceed. 

That the terms whose combination or non-combination is dis- 
cussed here are Forms is clearly stated by the Stranger where he 
refers to the results obtamed : ‘ Since we have agreed that kinds ^ 
{yirri) are related in the same way (as letters or musical sounds) 
as regards blending ’ (253B). It is true that from the combma- 
tion or non-combination of Forms among themselves, consequences 
follow with regard to the truth and falsity of statements about 
individual things. For instance, if the Form Motion did not partake 
of Existence, then no statement implying that a moving thmg or 
a particular motion exists would be true. Some such consequences 
are referred to, but we are actually discussmg Forms, not individual 
thing s. 

The three possible alternatives with regard to the extent of 
combination among Forms are now considered m turn. The first 
is that no Form combmes with any other, which means that no 
affirmative statement about a Form is true. This alternative is 
analogous to Antisthenes’ view that a thmg must not be called 
by any name but its own. Apply that to Forms, and the result 
IS that a Form can only be named ; no thing can be said about it. 

251E. Str. And first, if you like, let us suppose them to say that 
nothing has any capaaty for combination with anything 
else for any purpose. Then Movement and Rest will have 
no part m Existence. 

252. Theaet. No. 

Str. Well then, will either of them exist, if it has no 
association with Existence ? 

TBeaet. No, it will not exist. 

Str. That admission seems to make short work of all 
theories , it upsets at one blow those who have a universe 
in motion, and those who make it a motionless umty, and 
all who say their reahties exist m Forms that are alwa}^ 
the same m all respects ■ ; for they all attnbute existence 

^ Here, as elsewhere, the term * kind ’ {genos) is used mdifierently as a 
synonym of Fonn (ndos). 

• The three classes mentioned above (2498) at the end of the argument 
with the idealists The earher philosophers are recalled m the next qieech. 
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252. to things, some saying they leally are in movement, some 
that they really care at rest. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

B. Str. And further, those who make all things come together 
at one time and separate at another, whether they bring 
innumerable things into a unity and out of a unity, ^ or divide 
things into and combine them out of a limited set of elements; 
no matter whether they suppose this to happen m alternation 
or to be going on all the time — ^however it may be, all this 
would be meaningless if there is no blending at all.* 
Theaet. True. 

Str. Moreover, the greatest absurdity of all results from 
pursuing the theory of those very people who will not allow 
one thing to share in the quality of another and so be called 
by its name. 

c. Theaet. How so ? 

Str. Why, m referring to anything they cannot help usmg 
the words ‘ being ’ and ‘ apart ' and ‘ from the others ’ and 
‘by itself’ and any number more. They cannot refrain 
frmn these expressions or from connecting them in their 
statements, and so need not wait for others to refute them ; 
the foe is in their own household, as the saying goes, and, 
like that queer fellow Eurycles,* they carry about with them 
wherever they go a voice in then own b^es to contradict 
them. 

D. Theaet. True ; your comparison is very much to the pur- 
pose. 

According to the theory of Socrates’ ' dream ’ in the Theaetetus 
(20XD, p. 143), each simple element can only be named ; you cannot 
add that it ‘ is ’ or call it ‘ that ’ or ‘ each ', etc. Theseterms are 
• running round ’ and being attached to everything ; whereas the 
element can only be called by its proper name. Here the Stranger 
remarks that the (perhaps kindred) theory of the elderly pedants, 
which as applied to Forms would mean that every Form is by itself 
apart from all the rest and refuses to combine, cannot be stated 
without sdf-contradiction. 

^ iCf At., Met. 984 a, 10 , mfyKpa>6iuea koI iuuci>w6itera tls iv rt xai i( (of 
Empedocles* four elements). 

■ ‘ No blending ’ means no blending of Forms If no Form partakes of 
wy other, the statements that * Motion exists ' and * Rest exists ' are either 
falM or meaningless. If that is so, it follows that physical things cannot 
partake of Motion or of Rest , and this is fatal to all cosmologies. 

* A ventnloqnist, mentioned by Anstpphanes. 
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Ritter ^ understands Plato to assert here that there is no thinking 
except in the form of a judgment connecting a subject and a predicate, 
and no sort of actuality or determination, to be grasped by thought, 
except in relation to other determmations. This, be says, imphes 
that no word by itself has any meaning, but only when combmed 
with other words m a judgment. Accordingly, ‘ Being ’ has no 
meaning save in a judgment, either as subject or as predicate, or as 
determination of subject or predicate, eadi of which always pre- 
supposes the other. Burnet ■ echoes this : ' The solution is briefly 
that is and is not have no meaning except in judgements or pre- 
dications {X6yoi).‘ ‘ Being, Rest, and Motion . . . have no meaning 
except in a judgement.' 

I cannot see that Plato says, or implies, an3rthing of the sort. 
The point is difficult to aiigue, because ‘ meaning ' is an extremely 
ambiguous word.® But Plato's view of a ‘ meaning ’ is simple. The 
name ‘ circle ' which I now utter means the Form ' Cirde ', an 
eternal and unchanging object of thought, which we can know and 
(if it be complex) define. The name is an articulate sound conven- 
tionally attached to this Form. Hence, if two people speak the 
same language, when one utters the sound ' circle ’, the other will 
have the same meaning more or less clearly before his mind and 
understand the sound. Plato nowhere suggests that the name 
' circle ’ has no meaning by itself and only acquires a meaning when, 
and for so long as, someone thinks of the Form and utters its name 
together with other names m a statement. All that he asserts here 
is that, unless some Forms at least have to one another the relation 
he calls ‘ combining ’ or ‘ blending ’, no affirmative statement about 
any Form can be true. Hence you cannot even say that ‘ every 
Form stands apart by itself ', for all these words have meanings, 
and unless those meanings are combined in a fact corresponding to 
the statement, the statement must be either false or meaningless. 

The misunderstanding may be due to the false notion that Plato 
here means by ‘ Being ’ the copula, which is supposed to connect 
subject and predicate and to have no meaning except m a judg- 
ment. But Plato does not speak of subjects or predicates or of the 
copula. ' Being ' in this context clearly means the Form, Existence. 
And even if ‘ Being ’ meant the copula, it is hard to see why ' Rest ’ 
and ‘ Motion ’ and all other words should be declared to have no 
meaning save in a judgment. The whole notion seems to be entirely 
unfounded. 

The Stranger next quickly dismisses the second alternative. 

^ Nme UntersuchsH (1910), p. S 5 Platon, vd. u, p. 189. 

» Gk. PM. I, 282 ff 

' See Ogden and Bichaxds, Tke Meaning of Meaning 
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252D. Sth. Well, suppose we allow that all are capable of com- 
bining with one another. 

Theaet. Even I can dispose of that suggestion. 

Str. How ? 

Theaet. Because then Movement itself would come to a 
complete standstill, and agam Rest itself would be m move- 
ment, if each were to supervene upon the other. 

Str. And that is to the last degree impossible — ^that Move- 
ment should come to be at test and Rest be m motion ? 
Theaet. Surely. 

Str. Then only the third choice is left. 

Theaet. Yes. 

E. Str. And observe that one of these alternatives must be true: 
either all will blend, or none, or some will and some will not. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And two of the three have been found impossible. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Whoever, then, wi^es to give a right answer will 
assert the remaining one. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

252E-253C. The texture of phtlosopkic discourse 
Some Forms will blend, some not. This means that some affirma- 
tive, and some n^ative, statements (of the types under considera- 
tion) about Forms are true. Th^ true statements will make up 
the texture of philosophic discourse— that ' dialectical ’ argument 
which IS entirely about Forms ^ The Stranger next compares this 
texture of discourse with the texture of sounds m speech and music. 
In both these cases we find elements that will combme and others 
that will not. 

252E. Str. Then since some will blend, some not, they might be 
253. said to be in the same case with the letters of the alphabet. 
Some of these caimot be conjomed, others will fit together. 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And the vowels are specially good at combination— 
a sort of bond pervading them all, so that without a vowd 
the others caimot be fitted together. 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. And does everyone * know which can combme with 
which, or does one need an art to do it nghtly ? 

1 Rep. vi, 511B. The phrase ‘ texture of discourse ’ is based on Plato's 
later remark that * all discourse depends on the weaving together (aiiy«rAoinO 
of Forms ' (p 300). 

s In Burnet's text (1899) nOs is mispimted for uSs. 
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253. Theaet. It needs art. 

Str. And that art is ? 

Theaet. Grammar. 

B. Str. Again, is it not the same with soimds of high or low 
pitch ? To possess the art of recognising the sounds that 
can or can not be blended is to be a musician ; if one doesn’t 
understand that, one is unmusical. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And we shall find differences of the same sort between 
competence and mcompetence in any other art. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. Well, now that we have agreed that the Kinds ^ stand 
towards one another in the same way as regards blending, 
is not some saence needed as a guide on the vo5rage of dis- 
course, if one is to succeed m pomting out which Kmds are 
c. consonant, and which are incompatible with one another ; 
also, whether there are certain Kinds that pervade them all 
and connect them so that they can blend, and agam, where 
there are divisions (separations), whether there are certam 
others that traverse wholes and are responsible for the 
division ? 

Theaet. Surely some saence is needed— perhaps the most 
important of all. 

The interpretation of the Stranger's last speech is vital, if we 
would understand the description of the science of Dialectic or 
Philosophy which is to follow. The Stranger is speaking of the 
whole texture of philosophical discourse, the actual process of 
conversation aiming at the discovery of truth. The metaphor of 
the voyage of discourse {‘ travelling through arguments ') recalls 
the terms used m the Republic * of Dialectic, which is concerned 
solely with Forms, Here the object is ' to point out which Forms 
are consonant with which, and which are incompatible '. The whole 
texture of philosophic discourse will consist of affirmative and nega- 
tive statements about Forms, which should correctly represent their 
eternal combmation or disjunction in the nature of things. 

Specially important is the analogy drawn m the last clauses 
between the vowels which ‘ pervade ' (did ntfaraw xexdtgrptev) the 
whole texture of speech and certain Forms which pervade (did 
ndvTCOv) the texture of discourse and enable Forms to blend. These 
I ■ Kinds ’ (y<n)), synonymous with ' Forms ’ hew as elsewhew 
• Sopi *53B, 8<i T<ai> nopt^oicu Rep. 310B, • • . eix in’ <1^4* 

woptvofUyti itAA’ M rcAcvniv , 31 IB, the metaphor of climbing, impdaett, Ue, 
KaraPebrg ; 517B, drw ; 333c, 4 SwiAtimx^ /UtMet /tini radrg wopti- 

«™» , 534c, dirrArt Jiairopedyrai, etc. 
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pervasive Forms are obviously the meanings of certain words used 
in affirmative statements. They are, in fact, the meanings of the 
word ' is which we shall distinguish presently. 

There are als6 certain Forms which ' traverse wholes and are 
responsible for the division of them ' {dialgeaK). These disjoining 
Forms are the meanings of the words ' is not ' in true negative 
statements. They correspond to the ‘ divisions of wholes ’. The 
phrase ' traversing wholes ’ {dt’ SXaiv) must be distinguished from 
the phrase ' pervading all ’ (Aid ndyrcor) used of the conjunctive 
Forms, the meaning of which is determined by the descnption of 
the vowels as ' runnmg through all * the letters (Aid ndnaiv )cex(&gTi>cer 
253A). The disjunctive Forms that appear in ‘ divisions ’ for which 
they are responsible are said to ' traverse wholes ’. ‘ Wholes ’ 
means Forms considered as complexes divisible into parts (or 
species). The disjunctive Forms correspond to lines of division 
either passing bOween such complexes and separating them or passing 
through them and separating their parts. These expressions will 
recur in the coming account of dialectical method. 

253C-254B. Description of the science of Dialectic 
Finally, it has been agreed that, to gmde the course of philosophic 
conversation as here described, a science is needed — a technique 
and the body of knowledge attained by it. This science is now 
identified as the philosopher’s science of correctly dividing the struc- 
ture of reality accordi^ to those Forms or Kinds which are the 
meanings referred to in philosophic discourse. This knowledge will 
guide the progress of actual discourse as the musician’s knowledge 
of harmony guides him in the compoation and discourse of actual 
mufflc. 

253c. Str. And what name shall we give to this science ? Or 
— good gracious, Theaetetus, have we stumbled unawares 
upon the free man’s knowledge ^ and, in seeking for the 
Sophist, chanced to find the Philosopher first ? 

Theaet. How do you mean ? 

D. Str. Dividing according to Kmds, not taking the same 
Form for a difierent one or a difierent one for the same — ^is 
not that the busmess of the science of Dialectic ? 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And the man who can do that discerns clearly one 
Form everywhere extended throughout many, where each 
one lies apart, and tnai^ Forms, different from one another, 

1 Cf. the comparison of the philosc^her to the free man, Theaet 172D ff. 

(P. 83). 
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253D. embraced from without by one Form ; and again one Form 
connected in a unity through many wholes, and many Forms, 
entirely marked off apart. That means knowing how to 
E. distinguish,! Kind by Kind, in what ways the several Kinds 
can or can not combine. 

Theaet. Most certainly. 

Str. And the only person, I imagine, to whom 3mu would 
allow this mastery of Dialectic is the pure and rightful lover 
of wisdom. 

Theaet. To whom else could it be allowed ? 

Str. It is, then, in some such region as this that we shall 
find the Philosopher now or later, if we should look for him. 
254. He too may he difficult to see clearly ; but the difficulty in 
his case is not the same as in the Sophist's. 

Theaet. What is the difference ? 

Str. The Sophist takes refuge in the darkness of Not-being, 
where he is at home and has the knack of feeling his way ; 
and it is the darkness of the place that makes him so hard to 
perceive. 

Theaet. That may well be. 

Str. Whereas the Philosopher, whose thoughts constantly 
dwell upon the nature of i^ty, is difficult to see because 
his region is so bright ; for the eye of the vulgar soul cannot 
B. endure to keep its gaze fixed on the divine. 

Theaet. That may well be no less true. 

Str. Then we will look more closely at the Philosopher 
presently, if we are still in the mind to do so ; meanwhile 
clearly we must not loosen our grip on the Sophist until we 
have studied him thoroughly. 

Theaet. I entirely agree. 

The imagery of the Cave in the Republic is here once more recalled 
— the dark region of the world of Seeming inside the Cave, and the 
sunht region of Reality outside. There seems to be a promise, not 
fulfilled m the Sophist or the Statesman, that we shall return to seek 
the philosopher in his proper home, the world of Forms, with which 
this account of Dialectic is entirely concerned. 

The general sense of that account is dear. The expert in Dialectic 
will gmde and control the course of philosophic discussion by his 
knowledge of how to ‘ divide by Kinds ', not confusing one Form with 
another. He will discern dearly the hierarchy of Forms which 

* J(axp6>cu>, an echo of the genus itaKptrtic^, inclnding all the arts descnbed 
as itaiprruci , from 'which we derived earlier the defimtion of the cathartic 
tlenchus of Socrates (226c). 
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constittites reality and make out its articulate structiue, with 
which the terture of philosophic discourse must correspond, if it is 
to exjness truth. The method is that method of Collection and 
Division which was announced in the Phaedrus and has been illus- 
trated in the Sopkisl. Finally, to discern this structure clearly is 
the same thing as ‘ to know how to distinguish in what ways the 
several Kinds can or can not combme *. In other words, the science 
will yidd the knowledge needed to guide us to true affinnative and 
negative statements about Forms, of which the whole texture of 
philosophic discourse should consist. 

Before we attempt to interpret in detail the speeches describing 
Dialectic, it is necessary to dear away certain misconceptions and, 
above all, to grasp, if we can, how Plato conceived this sdence and 
its objects. The whole subsequoit discussion of the ‘ combination ' 
or ‘ blending ’ of Forms is usually called ' logical ', and with some 
justification ; but it is very important to make out m what sense 
Plato can be said to have a Logic, and how his Logic difiers from the 
traditional Logic we have derived from Aristotle. 

First, Dialectic is not what is now known as ‘ Formal Logic '. 
The identification is suggested by Professor Taylor,^ who remarks on 
our passage ; ' Logic is here, for the first time m literature, contem- 
plated as an autonomous saence with the task of ascertaining the 
supreme pnndples of affirmative and negative propositions (the 
combmations and “ separations ”).’ If ' autonomous ’ means that 
Dialectic is a Formal Logic, concerned with propositions and in- 
dependent of Ontology (the saence concerned with the structure of 
reahty), this statement seems to me misleading. Formal Logic may 
be d^oibed as the study of (i) propositional forms — not actual 
significant statements, but the patterns or types under which state- 
ments can be classified ; (2) the constituents of these propositional 
forms (subjects, predicates, relations between terms, etc ) ; and 
(3) formal relations of inference between propositional forms. The 
b^inmng of Formal Logic is marked precisely by the introduction 
of s5rmbols. These were, so far as we know, first used by Aristotle, 
in such formulas as this : 

If A belongs to all B 
and 6 belongs to all C 
then A belongs to all C. 

The symbols A, B, C are algebraic signs for which you can substitute 
any one of a whole class of appropriate terms, as any actual numbers 
can be substituted for the x, y, z of an equation. The introduction 
of symbols means that attention is now fixed on the form of state- 

* Plato (1936). p. 387. 
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ments apart from their content. ' A belongs to B ’ is not a state- 
ment, nor is it either true or false. The blanks must be filled by 
significant words, to 3/ield a true or false statement. Plato does 
not use S)nmbols or construct propositional forms. The factors he 
recognises are these : (i) The immutable structure of Forms or 
Kmds, eternally combined or disjoined in the system of truth or 
reahty ; these are the meanings, to which common names are 
conventionally attached. (2) Our thoughts (iuifota) about 
these objects, our acquamtance with them, reasonings {loyuj/uli:) 
about them, judgments (ddiat) in which such reasonings termin- 
ate; all these are mental existents. (3) Statements (Adyoi), 
the vocal expression of thoughts and jud^ents, consisting of 
spoken names and verbs. The meanings of common names and 
verbs are the Forms. Statements are not propositional forms but 
actual significant statements, existmg only while we utter them. 
The science of Dialectic does not study formal symbolic patterns to 
which our statements conform, nor yet these statements themselves. 
Nor does it study our thoughts or ways of reasoning, apart from the 
objects we think about. It is not ‘ Logic ’, if Logic means the 
saence either of logot or of logtsmoi. What it does study is the 
structure of the real world of Forms. Its technique of Collection 
and Division operates on that structure. It is a method for which 
some rules are laid down , but these are rules of correct procedure 
m making Divisions ; they are not laws of inference or laws of 
thought. There is no place m this scheme either for ' proposi- 
tions ’ that no one propounds or for the propositional forms of 
Formal Logic, as distmct from actual significant statements. All 
the statements anal5rsed in the sequel are actual significant state- 
ments about certain ‘ Kinds ’. They are either true or false, and 
statements such as ' Motion is Rest ' are rejected by simple in- 
spection, not as formally mcorrect, but as obviously untrue. All 
through, Plato is speaking of the real nature of the Kmds men- 
tioned and their actual relations in the structure of reality, not 
about symbolic patterns under which statements can be classified. 
There is nothing to show that he had ever conceived of such a 
science as Formal Logic. 

It might be objected that Plato believed in eternal truths, for 
instance the truths of mathematics. Is not ' The angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles ’ a ‘ proposition ', which, being eternally 
true, must be independent of my thought of it and of my written 
or spoken statement ? Plausible as this seems, we must, I think, 
answer No. If I make the above statement, it must, being true, 
reflect in some way the fact it refers to. But I may be misled if I 
start from the verbal statement, analyse its grammatical structure 
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into elements related in certain ways, and then assume that the 
structure of the fact corresponds, point by point, with the gram- 
matical structure I have analysed. If I finally call the fact so 
constructed a ' proposition ’, I shall be tacitly implying that the 
structure of the fact answers to the structure of the verbal state- 
ment. Suppose, for example, I analyse ‘ Blan is rational ' into a 
subject ' Man ', a predicate ' rational ', and a link * is ' coupling the 
two — ^the ‘ copula ’. I seem then to have two dements of difierent 
kinds (for I shall say that ' subjects ' have certain peculiarities which 
‘ predicates ' have not) and a link t 3 nng them together. But it does 
not follow that the fact my statement reflects consists of two 
disparate elements and a li^ between them. That is not how 
Plato describes the facts he is here concerned with. He says, the 
Form Man and the Form Rational are combined or blended in 
reality. When two things— say, two colours — are blended, there is 
no link coupling them together ; nor is there any suggestion that 
the two elements are of different sorts, one a ‘ subject ’, the other a 
‘ predicate '. There is nothing but the mixture. The so-called 
‘ copula ’ vanishes. It is a tnck of grammatical structure, essenti- 
ally the link between grammatical * subject ’ and ‘ predicate As 
Plato has nothing to say here of ‘ subjects ' and ‘ predicates ’, he 
never mentions the ‘ copula’. It is, in fact, often dispensed with in 
Greek. '0 SxBqomoz }ioypc6s is a complete statement without 
an laxl. This may be the reason why Aristotle says much less 
about the ‘ copula ’ than English wnters, who cannot say ' Man 
rational ' for ‘ Man is rational’. 

This may not be the end of the matter ; the word ‘ is ’ has several 
meanings, which we shall presently distinguish. But Plato’s lan- 
guage seems to show that he did not imagine eternal truths as exist- 
ing in the shape of ‘ propositions ’ with a structure answering to the 
shape of statements. He conceived them as ' mixtures ’ m which 
Forms are blended ; and the word logos is reserved for spoken state- 
ments. Hence the term ‘ jHoposition ’ had better be avoided 
altogether ; and we must realise that Dialectic is not Formal Logic, 
but the study of the structure of reality— in fact Ontology, for the 
Forms are the reahties (grrwe Sna). In Plato’s view the study of 
patterns of the statements we m^e would belong to Grammar 
or to Rhetoric. There is no autonomous science of Logic, distinct 
on the one hand from Grammar and Rhetoric and on the other 
from Ontology. 

Let us now consider the first part of the sentence describing 
Dialectic : ^ 

^ The interpretation here ofiered owea something to Stenzel, Studte» m. 
Entw. d. plat. DuU. 62 S., and to M. Dito' introduction to the dialogue. 
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‘ The man who can do that (divide according to Kinds, without 
confusing one Form with another) discerns clearly one Form 
everywhere extended throughout many, where each one lies 
apart, and many Forms, different from one another, embraced 
from without by one Form.* 

The structure of Forms is conceived as a hierarchy of genera and 
species, amenable to the methods of Collection and Division. This 
first half of the sentence refers specially to the preliminary process 
of Collection, described in the Phaedrus as ‘ taking a synoptic survey 
of widely scattered Forms (speaes) and bringing them into a single 
(generic) Form ’.i So here there are at first a defimte number of 
Forms * (noAAd), ‘ each one l3ring apart ’. These are the scattered 
species to be collected, including the specific Form (or Forms) that 
we wish ultimately to define. The dialectician surveys the collec- 
tion and ' clearly discerns ’ by intuition the common (generic) 
character ‘ extended throughout ’ them all. So he divines the 
generic Form that he will take for division. This generic Form he 
now sees as a unity which is complex, ‘ embracing ’ a number of 
different Forms, which will figure in the subsequent Division as 
speafic differences or as specific Forms characterised by their 
differences. 

The second half of the sentence is less easy to interpret : 

* and again one Form connected in a unity through many 
wholes, and many Forms entirely marked off apart '. 

As the first half descnbed the results of Collection, this second half 
appears to describe the results of the subsequent Division. The 
many Forms, which after Collection were seen to be embraced by 
a smgle genenc Form, are now seen ' entirely marked off apart ’. 
Division has brought to hght all the differences that distinguish 
them. The mdivisible speaes in which Division terminates are 
‘ entirely separated ’ m the sense that they are mutually exclusive 
and mcompatible : Man cannot blend with Ox as both blend with 
Animal or as Man blends with Biped, Ox with Quadruped. With 
these many Forms is contrasted the ‘ one Form connected in a unity 
through many wholes ' (d*' SXcov noXkiav). The term ‘ wholes ’ is 
apphed to the many (specific) Forms because, now that they 
have been completely defined, they are seen as complexes : each 
is a whole whose parts are enumerated in the defining formula, 
such as ‘ Man is the rational biped Animal ’. Finally, through all 

* Phaedrus 2650, tU idta> n Mar ovrapOrra iyttr ri mhXaxg iieairapiUra. 

* Not ‘ individuals as Campbell imagines. The whole procedure deals 
with Forms only 
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these subordinate wholes— Man, Ox, Horse, etc.— the single 
genoic Form Animal is. as it were, dispersed. It blends with each 
specific Form, and yet in virtue of its own nature it is ‘ con- 
nected in a unity ' traversing them all. 

The Structure of &e World of Forms 

The extreme compression and consequent obscurity of this account 
of the field of Dialectic may be explamed if we suppose that Plato, 
as the Stranger’s subsequent speeches suggest, intended to analyse 
the relations of Forms in more detail m the Philosopher. Where 
it stands in the Sophist, the account is almost a digression, and 
Plato may have wished to restrict it to the smallest possible space. 
It will, however, be convenient to attempt here a picture of the 
structure of Forms, based on such indications as he gives. This 
question has a bearing on the problem left over from the Parmenides : 
How and in what sense is a Form both one and many ? 

Here it must once more be stated that no satisfactory account of 
the relations of Platonic Forms can be given in terms of Aristotelian 
logic. We have seen that Plato was not concerned with proposi- 
tional forms ; his Dialectic studies reahties, and his conception of 
these reahties was radically difierent from Aristotle's. When 
Aristotle comes to consider the constituents of propositions — sub- 
jects and predicates-^netaphysical assumptions are involved. 
There are things — substances — ^whose nature is such that their 
names can only stand as subjects ; other things — attributes— whose 
names can stand as predicates. The most re^ things in the world 
are concrete individual substances, havmg a core of essential beir^ 
together with that matenal substrate which prevents them from 
being an3dhing but subject, and a fringe of inherent and dependent 
attributes. Specific and generic concepts are not pnmary sub- 
stances with an independent existence, not full-blooded reahties, 
but abstractions. As a consequence, the higher we ascend m the 
hierarchy of genera and species, the further we are from full reahty. 
The higher the term, the poorer in content and the more abstract 
it becomes. Every proposition, we are told, has a subject and a 
predicate. The subject proper is the reed, independently existmg, 
substance. Predicates are all the things asserted to ' belong to ' 
a substance, including its species and genus, its quahties, quantity, 
etc. Finally, these predicates are classed in categories — a set of 
pigeon-holes to one of which (and only one) any given predicate can 
be assigned. 

Now, all this cannot be foisted upon Plato. His ontology, as 
Aristotle was not slow to point out, was fundamentally different. 
The individual members of a class of things existing in time and 
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space are not ‘ real ’ things {HvtKOQ Sna). They become and perish 
and change ; they are indefinite in number and unknowable. They 
cannot enter into truths that can be known ; they are not the 
subjects of the umversal truths of science. The goil of Dialectic 
is not to establish propositions ascribing a predicate to all the 
individuals m a class. The objective is the definition of an m- 
divisible speaes — a Form — by genus and specific differences. What 
we define is not ' all men ’ but the unique Form ‘ Man ’. A definition 
is not a subject-predicate proposition. The many-worded formula 
‘ three-sided plane figure ’ is the exphdt statement of the complex 
contents of the Form ‘ Triangle ’. The two expressions are equiva- 
lent ; neither is a ‘ predicate ’ of the other. The Platonic statement 
‘ Man (the Form) is Animal (partakes of, blends with the Form 
Animal) ’ is not the same as the statements, ‘ All men are animals ’ 
or ‘ Animal (the predicate) belongs to all men (as subjects) ’. The 
Platonic science has nothing to say about ‘ all men ' or ‘ some 
men ' or ‘ this man ’. The only terms it contemplates are Forms. 

The question how Plato conceived the relations of Forms to one 
another presents a peculiar difficulty. His metaphysics are far 
removed from the unconscious ontology of common sense, 
embedded in the structure of the Greek language, which fits the 
Anstotelian view. Yet Plato insists on using ordinary language, 
and we are reduced to inferring his conception partly from what we 
know of his metaphysics, partly from the metaphors he employs. 

At the head of a Table of ^vision stands a generic Form, say 
‘ Animal ’. We divide that Form, down through the subordmate 
difierences to the indivisible species, Man, Ox, Lion, etc. Below 
that are only the indefimte number of mdividual men, oxen, lions, 
of which we take no accoimt. Now, when we divide ' Animal ’, 
what are we dividing ? Not the dass of all individual animals, but 
a single complex Form or nature, of which the subordinate Forms 
are called ‘ parts ’ [pdQia, /lieq). The generic Form is said to 
‘ embrace ' them, as a whole embraces its parts, and also to ' per- 
vade ’ them as a single character ' extended throughout them all ’• 
It is this whole that we divide, as the Phaedrus says, ' according to its 
natural articulations ’ [xax’ d^Qa f niqmtev, Phaedr. 26 $e). 

That bemg so, Plato cannot hold that the higher we ascend in 
the hierarchy of genus and species, the poorer the terms become in 
content.^ Were that true, the highest of all would be the poorest. 
The upward movement of thought would lead to the most shadowy 
of abstractions, not (as we learnt in the Republic) to the fullest 
and richest of realities, the source of all other re^ty and truth. 
One of the important Kinds presently to be mentioned is Being (Exist- 
t On this point, see Stenzel, ZaM und GtslaU, 113 fi. 
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ence. Reality). Suppose that Fonn to stand at the head of the 
whole hierarchy. If it were the barest of all abstractions, nothing 
could be got out of it by an attempt to divide it mto parts. It 
would have no parts, but be as simple and indivisible as the One 
Being of Parmenides. In Plato’s view the highest Form, whether 
it be called ' Being ’ or ‘ the One ' or ‘ the Good ’, must be not the 
poorest, but the richest, a umverse of real being, a whole containing 
all that is real m a single order, a One Being that is also many. 
Such a Form is as far as possible from resembling an Aristotelian 
category ; for the categories are jnedsely the barest of abstractions, 
at the furthest remove from substanti^ reality. 

Now consider the lowest Forms in the hierarchy, the infittuu 
species. Each of these is called indivisible (dxo/wv eldos) because 
the process of Division can be carried no further. Below the infima 
species, such as ‘ Man there is nothing but the individual men 
which partake directly of that Form and of which we take no 
account. But the species is not simple and unanalysable ; if it 
were, it could not be defined, and the object of the whole procedure 
is to define it m terms of the generic Form and all the difrerences 
that occur m its ancestry. Tlie names Animal, Biped, Rational, 
are the names of parts or constituents of the complex specific Form, 
Man. This Form too is a One that is also many. So both the 
generic Form and the specific are complex. The generic Form 
contains all the species and its nature pervades them all. The 
lowest species contains the nature of the genus and aU the relevant 
difierences. 

Here a diagram may help us. In the traditional Logic of modem 
times, drdes are used to symbolise genus and speaes as classes. 
The large circle is a pen in wUch all animals are herded ; the smaller 



pens contain all lions, all men, etc. These are sets of individuals 
identical with ' some animals But Plato is not concerned with 
individuals.^ A difierent diagram is needed to symbolise the 

* Proclns m Pom. i, p. 4a (Counn), mteipretiiig Soph. 2530, correctly 
olnerves, moreover, Hiat the genus {yjUi tHa Std nratUrifl is not an 

aggregate (g^otepa) of the species, bnt present in each of the qiecies, being 
prior to them, and partaken of by each of them. 
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rdations of Forms. We may obtain it, if we keep faithfully to 
Plato’s metaphor of ‘ blending 

Take a drde to represent the generic Form * Animal and 
suppose its area to be coloured blue. The blueness stands for the 
character or nature ' Animahty *. Now divide the circle into two 
semicircles, and let one be coloured red, symbolising the nature of the 
difference * Biped ' (the other will stand for ' Many-footed '). The 


Animal 



two colours will now be blended in the semicmde. Next add the 
further difference ‘ Rational ’, a third colour blending with the other 
two. The blend of these three colours will stand for the complex 
content of the specific Form ‘ Man if we assume that to be definable 
as ‘ rational biped animal ’. 

If we now imagine boundary hnes and colours representing all 
the other differences to have been filled m, the total result will 
be a picture of the complex generic Form, Ariimal. The circumfer- 
ence of the drde will symbolise that the genus is ' a single Form 
embracing the many different Forms ' which are its parts. The 
original colour, blue, symbolises that the nature, animality, ‘ per- 
vades ' all parts of the area. The speaes are ' many Forms, difierent 
from one another and embraced from without by a single Form ’. 
They are complex and definable ' wholes ’. The generic Form 
that is divided is not the abstraction, animality. The diSerences 
are not parts of the meaning of animality ; if ‘ biped ’ were part 
of the meaning of * animahty ’, all animals would be biped. What 
is divided is the total complex Form, Animal, pictured by the com- 
plete pattern of colours. 

This representation is supported by the description of the Form, 
Animal, in the Timaeus (30A}. God created the visible universe 
as a living creature, with body, soul, and intdhgence. After what 
pattern ? Not after the pattern of any * part ' {t&v ir /i^ove 
eldei, i.e. spedes of animal) ; for then it would be imp^ect ; 
but after the pattern of ' that of which all living creatures other 
than itself, severally and in their kinds, are parts (/idffia) ; for 
that embraces and contains within itself all the intelligible animals 
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(specific Forms of species of animal), as this (visible) cosmos contains 
ourselves and all other visible creatures that exist (classes of indivi- 
dual animals) Agam at 39E the Creator, designing to fashion all 
living creatures within the cosmos after the pattern of his model, 

‘ purposed that this world also should receive such and so many 
Forms as mtelligence discerns contamed m the Living Creature 
that truly is {ini 6 aas Miof S taxi C^w) 

Only by picturing the complex Form, Animal, in this way can 
we satisfy the conditions : (i) that the generic Form must be a 
whole of which the specific Forms are parts, (2) that the highest 
Form in a Table of Ihvision must be the richest, not the poorest, 
in content ; (3) that every specific Form must be likewise a whole 
of parts, complex and definable. 

Let us now take the completed diagram, with all its blended 
colours, to represent the Real, the complete pattern of Forms which 
the dialectician has to divide, and can divide because it is complex. 
This is what was called ‘ the perfectly real ’ (tjJ mvxeX&e Sv) or ‘ the 
All ' {xd dp xe xal x 6 n&p) m the argument with the Friends of 
Forms, in so far as the Real consists of a pattern of unchanging 
Forms. This complex of Forms was what the Fnends of Forms 
originally recognised— a unity that was also a many, as contrasted 
with the Parmenidean Umty, which excluded plurahty. We agreed 
that this changeless pattern must be recognaed as a necessity of 
thought and discourse. We added, it is true, that it is not the 
whole of reality ; the real must mdude such change as is mvolved 
in hfe and intelligence. But we are not now concerned with that 
addition, but only with the unchanging pattern of Forms, as the 
object of knowle^e. 

As soon, however, as we had reached the conclusion that the Real 
must contain ' all that is imchangmg and all that is in change ’, 
we argued that the Real cannot be the same thing as realness. If 
we take any two Forms, Motion and Rest, realness is a ' third thing ’ 
that must belong to and ' embrace ’ botii, just as we put it to the 
physicists that realness cannot be the same thing as ' Hot ' or ‘ Cold ', 
or as ' the-Hot-and-the-Cold ’, which in their view constituted the 
Real. It is this realness (Existence) that will presently be described 
as one of the most imporUmt Kinds. It is a single Form or character 
extended eversnvhere throughout the many diverse Forms that 
blend with it. In the diagram it will appear as the single colour 
diffused over the whole area, before the other colours are added. 
It is simply the meaning of the word ' Existence ', when we say that 
Motion or any other Form * has existence ’, ' exists '. The other 
Forms, such as Motion and Rest, are parts of the Real ; they are 
not parts of realness. If ' realness ' tiai^ any defimtion, neither 
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Motion nor Rest nor any other subordinate Form can appear in its 
defimtion, any more than ‘ biped ' can appear in the defimtion of 
‘ ammahty 

254B-D. Thru of the most important Forms, selected for purposes 
of illustration • Existence, Motion, Rest 
The Stranger now returns from his digression on Dialectic to the 
next stage of his argument. The purpose of the coming section, 
on the blending of Forms, is to bring to light those meanings of ' is ' 
and ‘ is not ' which are relevant to the proof that ' what is not * 
(in certain senses) may nevertheless exist. The discussion is simpli- 
fied by taking three Forms — Existence, Motion, Rest — ^in isolation 
from all others, and considering what true statements, affirmative 
or negative, can be made about them, and what these statements 
mean. 

254B. Str. Now that we are agreed, then, that some of the Kmds 
will combme with one another and some will not, and that 
some combme to a small extent, others with a large number, 
while some pervade all and there is nothing against their 
c. being combmed with everythmg, let us next follow up 
the argument m this way. We wjl not take all the Forms, 
for fear of getting confab in such a multitude, but choose 
out some of those that are recognised as most {or very) 
important, and consider first their several natures and then 
how they stand in respect of bemg capable of combination 
with one another. In this way, though we may not be able 
to conceive Being and Not-bemg with perfect clearness, we 
may at least give as satisfiictory an account of them as 
we can under the conditions of our present inquiry,^ and see 
D. if there is any opening allowing us to assert that what is 
not, really is what is not, and to escape unscathed. 
Theaet. Yes, we had better do that. 

Str. Now, among the Kmds, those we were just now 
discussing— Existence itself and Rest and Motion— ar« very 
important.* 

1 Possibly a hint that in what follows we shall not draw all the distinctions 
that a complete account would require, or at least not emphasise those which 
do not directly bear on the conclusion desired. 

• This sentence is usually mistranslated, lUytara. being rendered as if it were 
t 4 lUyurra and taken as subject (i) Apelt . ‘ Die wichtigsieH GaOungsbegriffe, 
die wir vorher durchgingen, waren dock das Sesende selbst, sowie StMstand uud 
Bewegung.' (Ytr&r is, of course, not the antecedent of i: the relative would 
be <Si>) (2) Campbell . ‘ The most important kinds are those which we have 

just been constdenng.' (3) Diis * Or les plus grandes des genres sont eeux 
precisiment que nous venons de passer en revue : Vttre lui-mime, le repos et le 


P.T.K. 
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354 D. Theaet. Quite so. 

Str. And observe, we say that two of the three will not 
blend with one another.* 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas Existence can be blended with both ; for 
surely they both exist. 

Theaet. Of course. 

Str. So they make three in all. 

It has become the established practice to call these very important 
Kinds, together with Sameness and Difference, the Platonic ‘ Cate- 
gOTies '. The use of this term is baaed partly on the mistranslation 
above noted, which makes Existence, Motion and Rest * the most 
important Kinds’, partly on a passage in the Enneads where 
Plotinus, after demolishing the Aristotelian categories, deduces 
these five Kinds as ‘ the Kmds or principles of Being ’ {yivrj or iqxal 
to€ gyros). Plotinus was probably thinking not only of our passage 
but of the appearance of Being, Sameness, and Difference in the 
highly figurative description of the composition of the world-soul 
in the Timaeus.* That passage, however, which says nothing about 
Motion and Rest, lends no support to a list of five Kinds or prmaples ; 
and the argument here m the Sophtst gives no ground whatever 
for imagining that these five Kmds hold the place afterwards 
occupied by Aristotle’s cathodes, or for calling them ' categories ’ 
at all. There may be some sense of that vague and ambiguous word 
as used by modem philosophers, that might be considered appropri- 
ate. But we are concerned with the use of it m the fourth century 

moMvement,' The point is important because all these rendeimgs mean that 
Existence, Motion, and Rest are the most important kinds. Plato does not 
assert this. The previous speech said that we would select ‘ some of those 
that are recognised as most (or very) important '. The present speech tells 
ns which these ‘ some ' are , but Hiey are only some of the most important, 
not the most important. The subject is i Si^mv ; /Uytora is predicate, 
standing first for emphasis and bewuse it provides the link with the former 
speech. We might translate : '* Now this description ' most important ’ (or 
* very important ') among the Kinds does apply to those we have been dis- 
cnasing, nam^ Existence, Rest, Motion ” Accordingly, we take those as 
the ‘ some ’ we said we would take But there are others of the highest 
importance, as the earher speech imphed. Sameness and Difierence, presently 
added, are equally important, and actually * wider ' than Motion and Rest, 
being ‘ oll-pervadmg ' like Existence. These speeches leave open the possi- 
bility that there may be any number of other istytora yini, which we do not 
require to mention for onr purpose. The consequences of mistranslation will 
be noted presently. 

1 That Motion will not blend with Rest was remarked at 252D. The pomt 
of these sentences is that Existence, Motion, Rest, are three distmct Forms, 
no one of them identical with any other. 

’ 33A. 37A- 
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B.C., and to introduce it into Plato in any other sense than Aristotle's 
is to court confusion. 

Plato never uses the word ‘ category There is no evidence that 
xcmjyoQCa ever meant anjrthing but ‘ accusation ' until Aristotle 
gave it a technical use in Logic. The verb xarrjyoQeiv was used 
in ordinary speech to mean ' to declare ‘ to assert Aristotle, 
needing a special word for what is asserted about a subject, adopted 
xaTriy6grjfMi for ' predicate ’, and xaxrjyoQla for ‘ predicate ’ or 
‘ plication ' Cat^ory ’ finally was used as a short expression 
for the ‘ modes ’ or ' fashions of predication ’ (axt^/jara Tfjz xom^yoglae) 
arrived at by taking a subject— say ' Socrates ’ — and tabulating 
all the kmds of assertion you can make about it. ' Socrates is a 
man, an animal ' : these predicates are essential and belong to the 
cat^ory of Substance. ' Socrates is white * ; this is Quahty. 
Socrates is five feet tall : this is Quantity. ' Socrates is in the 
Lyceum ’ : this is Place ; and so on. The Categories gives a list 
of ten such modes of predication ; dsewhere it is doubtful whether 
a smaller number may not sufi&ce. 

Further, these predicates appear to be entities of different kmds 
and related to the subject m different ways. Hence the cat^ories 
also provide a classification of all the things there are according to 
their mode of existence. They are then ultimate and irreducible 
classes, reached by pushmg the question ‘ What is this ? ’ to the 
furthest point. ‘What is Socrates ? A man. What is a man? 
An animal. What is Animal ? A Substance.’ Here we reach an 
ultimate class of entity. ‘ What is this ? Red. What is red ? 
A colour. What is colour? A Quahty.’ Once more we have 
reached an ultimate class ; and so with the rest. 

No one of these classes can be reduced or subordinated to any 
other. They are the summa genera of things, to one, and only 
one, of which any thing that exists can be assigned. If we now 
think of genera as classes, a summum genus is one of the widest 
classes, with the greatest extension. It is easy to see why Plato’s 
phrase /idyiarov yivoe, which could be (wrongly) translated ' very 
wide ’ or ' widest genus ’, should be confused with Aristotle’s 
categories. 

The confusion is entirely unwarranted. No one of Plato’s five 
Kmds (Forms, not classes) is, in Aristotle’s opinion, a category. 
Take ‘Being’ or ‘Existence’. In several places Aristotle sa}^ 
that Being (Existence) and Unity are not categories, precisely 
because they can be predicated of everything ; they do not fall 
into any one of his ten pigeon-holes. The same is true of Sameness 
and Difference. As Plato goes on to remark, 3 mu can say of any 
thing that it is the same as itsdf, and different from everything else. 
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For that very reason Aristotle denies that they are cat^;ories. 
That Motion and Rest should be cat^ories could never occur to 
Aristotle’s mind ; nor do modem critics explain how Motion and 
Rest can be summa genera either of entities or of predicates. The 
upshot is that Plato never uses the word, and Aristotle, who does 
use it, considers it inapplicable to any of the five Kinds. 

The confusion that re^ts from introducing the word may be 
illustrated from Campbell’s Introduction to the Sophist. On one 
page (xvii) he says : ‘ These predicates of sameness and difference 
are found to be no less universally applicable than the form of Being. 
Thus Being, Sameness, or DiSerence, to use Aristotelian language, 
are universal predicaments or cat^ories. Eveiythmg. of which 
we can speak, exists, is the same in one relation, different in others, 
and is either at rest or in motion or both m different ways.’ Camp- 
bell’s reason for calling the Kinds ' categories ’ is precisely the reason 
why Aristotle refuses them that name. On the next page the 
reader is startled by the statement : ‘ But the categories of Plato 
are not connected with the theory of Predication, towards which, 
as appears even from Soph. 261c, Plato had made but little progress. 
Even those of the Sophist are rather ontological than logical, and 
are more nearly analogous to the ‘ four causes ’ of the Metaphysics : 
denoting, to use a convement distinction of Plotmus, rather the 
elements than the kmds of Being ’. To this it may be rephed that 
Aristotle’s cat^ories are connected with the theory of Plication ; 
that he never calls his four causes cat^ories ; that categones are 
kmds, not elements, of Being. In fact, the Aristotehan use of 
' cat^ory ’ is totally misleading and irrelevant ; and the word had 
no other technical use in the fourth century. 

Such are the confusions that result from mterpreting Plato in 
terms of Aristotelian Logic. Plotmus and modem cntics have 
been misled by the phrase ‘ very important (or very wide) Kinds ’. 
The word ' genus ’ later came to be used in opposition to eidos, 
' species ’. But Plato in the Parmenides and throughout the Sophist 
uses ‘ Kind ’ {yivos) and • Form ’ (eJdoc) indifferently.^ Both mean, 
not ‘ genus ’ or ‘ species ’ or ' class ’, but ‘ Form ’ or ' Nature ’ 
{<p 6 ati and Idia are used synonymously). No one of the Kinds is 
thought of as a dass, either of mtities or of predicates. The epithet 
/idyurcoir may mean no more than ' very important ’.* But the 

1 In the passage before us the Stranger says, ' let ns choose some of the 
most important Forms («{Si)) and then ' among the Kmds those we 

have been discussmg are very important ’ 

• ' The highest Kmds ‘ the most important Kmds ’ (Campbell) , ‘ die 
wichiigsten ‘ ( Apelt) ; ‘ Us plus grcmdes ' (Dito) * Highest ’ should be avoided 
as suggesting summum genus. 
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meaning ' wide ’ may be included in the same sense that is applicable 
to the generic or specific Forms (not classes) pictured as areas in 
our diagram. In making his tables of Division earher, Plato has 
spoken of dividing a complex generic Form into parts that are 
fidyuna.^ This probably means ‘ wide ’ as well as ‘ important 
for m a table of Division the difierences should be taken in an order 
of descendmg wideness ; the field of the genenc Form is narrowed 
at each step. Existence. Sameness, Difierence are ‘very wide’ 
in that they pervade and blend with every other Form and with 
one another. But Plato does not say that these very wide or very 
important Forms are the widest in the sense that there are no others 
of equal extent. Umty has just as good a claim as Being ; for it 
is true of everything that it is one. The Parmenides shows clearly 
enough that Plato was aware of this, and Plotinus is hard put to 
it to explain why Unity is not included.* Further, Motion and 
Rest are not so wide as the others ; being contraries, they divide 
the field of existents between them, and exclude one another. This 
in itself is enough to show that ‘ ihe widest Forms ’ would be a 
mistranslation. 

The really serious consequence of the confusion with categories 
is that some modem cntics, misled by Plotmus, read a metaphysical 
significance into the passage that follows, and in particular suppose 
that Motion and Rest are here treated with reference to the part 
they play in the economy of the universe.* There is, however, no 
suggestion in the text that any one of these five Kinds is to be 
deduced or evolved out of any other. They are simply posited 
from the outset as some (but not all) of the very important Forms. 
The whole purpose of what follows is to eluadate the nature of 
Existence, Sameness, Difference (not of Motion and Rest). The 
analysis of these three will yield all the senses of the words ‘ is ’ 
and ‘ is not ’ that we are seeking. For this purpose Plato requires 
two other terms which are contranes having the relation of In- 
compatibility {_&nel>nm ngde (LUi^Ao), 2540) as well as that of Differ- 
ence. He chooses Motion and Rest because (as the Stranger says) 
we have been discussing them, and for no ultenor reason. They 
come from the list of contrary terms that had figured in Zeno’s 
dilemmas, mentioned at Farm. 129D : ' Likeness and Unlikeness, 

1 229B, ' Is there only one kind (yins) of Instruction, or several, and two of 
them firftant ? ’ Dividing Ignorance * through the middle ' (fcord lUoof), 
we find one Form (ilSor) that is nfya and counterbalances all ^e rest. At 
220B Fishing IS divided Kori. /tiyum lUpij 

» Eim. VII, 11, 9. 

* A theory of this kind, due to Professor Joachim, is summarised by Mr. 
Mum (ArtstotU, 1932, pp 55 ff). 
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Plurality and Unity, Rest and Motion, and all snch things Any 
other pair of incompatible Forms would do as well. Had Plato 
used symbols, he might have written, not Motion and Rest, but 
A and Not-A, standing for any pair of contraries. If the reader 
will substitute these symbols for Rest and Motion in the following 
argument, he will find that its meaning and condnsions are in no 
way affected by the change. What is discussed is soldy the nature 
and meanings of Existence, Sameness, and Difference. The nature 
of Motion (as such) and Rest (as such) is not in question at all.* 
The only fact about them that is rdevant is that they are contrary 
and mcompatible. 

A diagram representing the three chosen Forms in isolation from 
all others will suffice to symbolise all the relations that will be dis- 
tinguished in the coming analysis. The line dividing Motion from 


Eiiisience 



Rest stands for their incompatibility. Three different colours 
symbolise the different natures of the three Forms. Motion and 
Rest blend with Existence, but not with one another. 

Before we go on to the introduction of the two other all-pervading 
Forms considered — Sameness and Difference — ^we may take note 
of the statements already made about Existence, Motion, and Rest : 

Motion (or Rest) blends with Existence (and with other Forms, 
induding Sameness and Difference). 

Motion does not blend with Rest. 

These are statements of Compatibility and Incompatibility. Plato 
does not emphasise negative statements of this type, denying 
that one Form blends or combines with or partakes of another. 
As already remarked, the relation intended is not the meaning of 
the ‘copula', linking subject to predicate in traditional Logic; 
for we can equally say ‘ Existence blends with Motion ’. Hence, 
though the word ‘ partaking ' is used, the rdation is not the same 
as that which connects an individual man to his specific Form. 

1 Again, Phaedrus 3610 refers to the Eleatic Palamedes’ (Zeno’s) proofs 
that things are ‘ like and unlike, one and many, at rest and moving *. Cf. 
Introd., pp. 7, 8. 

• Save m so far as certain consequences about (e.g.) actual motion would 
follow if * Blotion exists ' were not true. 
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Man, in ‘ Socrates is human All statements assigning ' names ’ 
to individual things have been ruled out at the beginning of this 
whole discussion (2SIA, p. 253). The ‘ copula ' has no place any- 
where in Plato’s scheme of the relations of Forms. The above 
two statements are taken as equivalent to 

Motion (or Rest) exists. 

Motion does not rest. 

‘ To exist ’ and ‘ to rest ’ are verbs, and verbs are later defined 
as names for ‘ actions though, as we shall see, this definition is 
not to be taken as stnctly adequate.^ Actions, the meanings of 
verbs, are treated as Forms. Plato does not go mto the question 
whether such Forms differ m any important way from Forms 
which are the meanings of nouns or adjectives. These t5q)es of 
statement, expressing Compatibihty or Incompatibility, are not 
further analy^ in the sequel. One particular set of statements 
of such a type will specially concern us, namely : 

Motion (or any other Form) exists. 

Every such statement, whatever Form may stand as subject, is 
true. If we substitute : 

Motion is an existent 
Motion is not a. thing at rest, 

the word ‘ is ’ will mean ‘ is the same as ’—the other sense of ‘ is ’, 
presently to be considered. 

254r>-253E. Txoo further Forms, Sameness and Difference, distinct 
from these three and all-pervading 
The Stranger next introduces two fresh Forms, Sameness and 
Difference, and shows in detail that neither of these can be identified 
with any of the three. Existence, Motion, Rest. We shall thus 
have five distinct irreduable Forms m all, whose combinations 
we can study. 

254D. Str. And each one of them (Existence, Motion, Rest) is 
different from the other two,* and the same as itself. 

E. Theaet. That is so. 

Str. But what do we mean by these words we have just 
used — ‘ same ’ and ‘ different ’ ? Are they a pair of Kinds 
distinct from those three, though alvrays necessarily blending 
with them, so that we must consider the Forms as five in 
all, not three ? Or, when we say ‘ same ’ or ' different ’, 
255. are we unconsciously using a name that belongs to one or 
another of those tluee Kinds ? 

‘ See p. 308. 

• This statement at once notes that Difference is distmct from Incompati- 
bility ; for Motion and Rest are not incompatible with Existence. 
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255. Thkaet, Possildy. 

Str, Well, Motion and Rest at any rate cannot be 
(identical with) DifEerence or Sameness. 

Theaet. Why not ? 

Str. Neither Motion nor Rest can be (identical with) any- 
thing that we say of both of them in common. 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. Because Motion would then be at rest, and Rest in 
motion ; for whichever of the two (Motion or Rest) becomes 
apphcable to both (by being identified with either Sameness 
or Difierence, which are apphcable to both) will force the 
other (Rest or Motion) to change to the contrary of its 

B. own nature, as thus coming to partake of its contrary. 
Theaet. (^te so. 

Str. But both do partake of Sameness and Difierence. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Then we must not say that Sameness or Difference 
is (identical with) Motion, nor 3ret with Rest.^ 

Theaet. No. 

Str. Are we, however, to think of Existence and Sameness 
as a single thing? 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

Str. But if ‘ Existence ' and ' Sameness ’ have no difierence 
in meaning, once more, when we say that Motion and Rest 

C. both ' exist ', we shall thereby be speaking of them as being 
' the same ’. 

Theaet. But that is impossible. 

Str. Then Sameness and Existence cannot be one thing. 
Theaet. Hardly. 

1 This argument is highly compressed and somewhat obscure even with 
the additions I have mterpolated m the translation We want to prove that 
neither the word ‘ Motion ’ (or ‘ being in motion ’) nor the word * Rest ' (or 
* being at rest ’) can mean the same thing as either the word ‘ Sameness ' 
(or • being the same ’) or the word ' Different ' (or ‘ being different ’). The 
proof is : (i) We imow that 

Motion blends with Sameness 
Rest ,, ,, Sameness 

Motion ,, „ Difference 

Rest „ „ Difierence. 

(2) Wo now say Anything that can be asserted of (blends with) both Motion 
and Rest— and Sameness arid Difierence do blend with both — cannot be 
identical with either. (3) For suppose (for example) that Motion is identical 
with Sameness Then ‘ Motion ' can h« substituted for ‘ Sameness ' m any 
statement So the second statement above (' Rest blends with Sameness ’) 
becomes ' Rest blends with Motum '. But this is false. Therefore Motion is 
not identical with Sameness. The same proof holds of all the other identifica- 
tions of Motion with Difierence, Rest with Difierence, Rest with Sameness. 
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255c. Str. We may, then, set down Sameness as a fourth Form, 
additional to our three. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

The nature of Sameness is somewhat n^lected m the sequel, 
though Campbell’s remark that ' the distmction between B^g 
and Sameness is hardly maintained in what follows ’ is not justified. 
The distmction is clear, but not dwelt upon, because our main 
concern is with Difference . we are trying to dear up confusions 
about the m eaning s of ‘ is not ' rather than the meanings of ‘ is '. 
Every Form, we have seen, is ‘ the same as itself ' (254D). That 
is, every Form is what it is, has a nature which is peculiar to it 
and constant, so that it is ‘ always the same ’ {del ihaa&rcog 
or keeps its identity. This identity appears in the diagram as the 
peculiar colour standing for the nature or essence {odala) of the 
Form. This essence is, of course, distinct from its existence. 
Sameness itself is considered as a single Form of which all these 
samenesses are instances, as Colour might be called the one Form 
of which all the diverse colours in our diagram are instances. Thus 
Sameness is all-pervading, like Existence, and is distinct from 
Existence. We have thus two meanings of ‘ is ' : ‘ exists ’ and 
* is the same as ’. 

255c. Str. And are we to call Difference a fifth ? Or must we 
think of Difference and Existence as two names for a single 
Kmd? 

Theaet. Perhaps. 

Str. But I suppose you admit that, among things that 
exist, some are alwa}^ spoken of as being what they are ^ 
just in themselves, others as being what they are with 
reference to other things. 

Theaet. Of course. 

D. Str. And what is different is always so called with refer- 
ence to another thing, isn’t it ? 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. It would not be so, if Existence and Difference were 
not very different things. If Difference partook of both 
characters * as Existence does, there would sometimes be, 

^ The addition of the words ‘ being what they are ’ is justified by the 
statement below (07) that what is different ts vohai it is (to 09’ imp iorii’) with 
reference to another thing Cf also Parm 133c, Soot r&> li*a» wpSt i^ifXas 
stair al ebtv, for instance, oMj Ssanortta airijs SovXilas Jarir S ion. 

* I e ri koB’ oM and ri apis dXXo Note that Existence, which inchtdas 
both these Forms, is said to partake of both This is one of the places which 
show that ‘ partaking ' is symmetrical m the case of Forms 
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255D. within the class of different things, something that was 
different not with reference to another thing. Bat in fact we 
undoubtedly find that whatever is different, as a necessary 
consequence, is what it is with reference to another. 
Theaet. It is as you say. 

Str. Then we must call the nature of Difference a fifth 
E. among the Forms we are singling out. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And moreover we shall say that this nature pervades 
all the Forms ; for each one is different from the rest, not 
by virtue of its own nature, but because it partakes of the 
character of Difference. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

Difference is here distinguished from Existence by the fact that 
Existence blends with (‘ partakes of ') both the characters belonging 
respectively to things which ‘ are what they are just in themselves ’ 
(xaB‘ a^kd) and things which ‘ are what they are with reference 
to other things ’ (ngde dJJua). I have avoided the words ‘ absolute ’ 
and ' relative ’ b^use some of their associations are misleading.^ 
The term ‘relative’ may, however, be used, provided that we 
understand how Plato and Anstotle conceived of relative terms, as 
distinct from ‘ relations '. 

In Anstotle relative terms figure as one of the categories, because 
he supposed that eveiy proposition has a subject and a predicate, 
and relative terms must consequently be a special class of predicates. 
Plato before him had observed that some ‘ names ' (as he would 
say) had the peculiarity that a thing only has such a name ' towards ' 
or ' in comparison with ’ or ‘ with reference to ' something else 
(ngdc djUio). Thus at Rep. 438A, Plato speaks of ‘ things which 
are such as to be o/something ’ or ‘ than something '. ' The greater ' 
is such as to be greater than something ; and so with ‘ more ’ and 

^ Mr. Mure, AnstotU, p 57. writes : ' Though he does identify otherness 
with not-being, he then introdnces a distinction between self-snbsistent and 
dependent (relative, adjectival) being, and identifies otherness with dependent 
being — a proceeding dubious enough in itself, and one which increases a 
certain confusion present throughout the discussion between being in the 
sense of the abstract, nnnimal, characterisation of all that is, and being in 
the sense of Reahty as a complete whole ’ Again at p 180, ‘ Plato’s distinc- 
tion of self-snbsistent from dependent being is possibly the source of Aristotle’s 
conception of substance and accident Plato is not guilty of this ‘ dubious 
proceeding '. He is not speaking of self-snbsistent and dqiendent or ad- 
jectival being. Both in Plato and in Aristotle ti vp6s n means ‘ reUUtve 
not ‘ dependent ' or ' adjectival ' or * accidental ' This misunderstanding is 

connected with attempto to find m this part of the Sophtti an evolution of 
reahty on the lines suggested by Flotinns. 
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' less ' heavier ' and ‘ lighter * (comparatives), ‘ doables ’ and 
* halves hot things as compared with (ngdff) cold things. So too 
knowledge is knowledge of somet hin g ; thirst is thirst for some- 
thing.i These names which t hin gs have ' towards ’ or ' with refer- 
ence to ’ something else were called ‘ relative ’ (rd Jtgde ti). 

Chapter 7 of the Categories follows Plato do^y: "All those 
(things ? pr«iicates ?) are said to be ‘ with reference to something ’ 
(npd? Tt), which are what they are 0/ (or ‘ than etc. — any genitive) 
other things or are in any other way {e.g., the dative case) ‘ towards 
something ” Examples are : ‘ The greater is what it is (greater) 
than another thing {irigov) ‘ A habit is a habit of something, 
knowledge is knowledge of something, attitude is the attitude of 
something.’ ‘ A mountain is high in comparison with some- 

thing’ ’ What is similar is similar to something else (dative).* All 
rdatives have correlatives {iamatgitpovta) : a slave is said to be 
the slave of a master, the master to be master of a slave. ‘ Correl- 
atives,’ we are told, ‘ are thought to come into existence simultane- 
ously ’ ; the existence of a master implies the existence of a slave ; 
but this is not true of all ; the objects of knowledge or of perception 
(the knowable, perceptible) can and do exist before the knowledge 
or perception of them exists ; whereas knowledge and perception 
cannot exist without their objects. Specially illuminating is the 
discussion whether any substances are relative. Primary sub- 
stances and their speaes are not. ‘ Wood ' is relative only in so 
far as it IS someone’s property, not qua wood. But are ‘head’ 
and ‘ hand ’ relative or not ? A head or hand must be the head or 
hand of somebody The wnter is mchned to think that ' head ’ 
and ‘ hand ’ are not relative, because, although we know that a head 
must be somebody's head, we can know the essential nature of ' head ' 
without knowing whose head it is. But, he adds, it is hard to say 
that no substance is relative without an exhaustive examination, 
which he does not attempt. 

It would not occur to a modem writer on Logic to wonder whether 
‘ head ’ or ‘ hand ’ must be a relative term because such a thing 
must belong to somebody. Obviously, the author of the Categories 
did not conceive of relations as subsisting between two things, as 
they are now symbolised by R standing between a and b in oRb. 
He thinks of ‘ relative things ’ or ‘ relative names ’ ; some are 
substantives, some adjectives, all are predicates. Perception and 
its object are correlative things ; yet you can destroy perception 
without destroying its correlative. Perception and knowledge are 
not conceived as relations subsisting between the subject and the 

1 irc4f*ttros It so happens that * of * for ’, and ' than ' are all expressed 
m Greek by the genitive case 
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object, and necessarily disappearing with the suppression of either. 
The examples given are nouns and adjectives, not verbs, which fall 
under other categories : ' action and passion ', ' state ', ‘ position 
Space and Time relations again belong to other categories. ' In 
the Lyceum ’ is a predicate m the category of Place ; ' yesterday ’, 
a i»edicate in the category of Time. Prepositions, not bemg ‘ predi- 
cates ’, have no place in any cat^ory, and it does not occur to the 
writer that a preposition in itsdf means a relation.^ ‘ Relations ', 
in fact, are not rect^nised as a class of entity distmct from predi- 
cates. The author considers only nouns and adjectives signifying 
properties with the peculianty that a subject has these properties 
‘with reference to something dse‘. A man has the property 
‘ fatherhood ’ towards his son. It was reserved for still living logi- 
cians to discover that a proposition like ‘ Socrates is shorter than 
Phaedo * has two subjects with a relation between them, and no 
predicate at all. 

That Plato conceived relative terms in the same way is clear 
from the Phaedo, where he speaks of a man partaking of tallness 
in the same sense that he partakes of beauty. Socrates has in him 
a tallness towards (as compared with, Tipdf) a shortness that is in 
Simmias. These characters (Idiot) residing m the two men are 
distinguished from the unique Forms (Tallness itself. Shortness 
itself), of which we might call them instances. These individual 
prop^es cannot change mto then- contranes (any more than the 
Forms can do so). If Simmias grows to be taller than Socrates, 
the tallness in Socrates either ‘ penshes ’ or ‘ gives way to the 
approach ’ of its contrary. Thus the Phaedo clearly treated relations 
as properties, and whatever inferences may be ba^ on the passage 
about size and number m the Theaetetus (p. 45), he has not aban- 
doned Forms of relative terms. 

This reduction of relations to ‘ relative things ’ or ‘ names ' 
explains the passage before us. ' Difierent ’ is a relative name which 
things have towards other things. DifEerence is not a relation 
subsisting between the two thmgs Two different Forms are said 
to ‘ partake of the character of Difference ’ {juxi^ew rfjs tdiag 
BariQOv) in addition to having their own nature, though it must 
be remembered that ‘ partake ’ should mean no more than ' blend 
with '. ‘ Difference ’ is a Form which ‘ pervades ' all the Forms 
(diA Ttdrrojv dteXti/LvOvia), just as Existence pervades them all. 

this way Difference can be said to be a character {ISia) or nature 
' dispersed ’ over the whole field of Reality (26ob). 
Every Form has its own peculiar nature, essence, constant identity, 

^ The word * prepoatioii * is rntrodnced into some translatioiis of the 
CaUgorits, bnt it is not m the text 
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' sameness ’ ; it always is what it is. But just because this nature 
IS peculiar and unique, every Form has its ‘ difierence ' distinguish- 
ing it from any other. Its name blends with Difference in the 
negative statement that it is not any other. 

The class of relative things is introduced in connection with 
Difference, not with Sameness ; but Plato seems to regard Same- 
ness as a relative thing. Thus he sajre. Motion is the same as itself 
' because of its parbapation m Sameness towards itsdf {didi xip> 
xairtoG itqdQ karrfiv, 256B). It is equally true of Sameness 
that it pervades all the Forms. 

Z55E-257A. A review of true statements involving the five Forms 
shows that there are any number of true statements asserting that 
' what ts ‘ in a sense ' is not ’ 

It is now established that all the five Forms are distmct. No 
one can be reduced to, or identified with, any other (nor, we may 
add, evolved or deduced from any other). The Stranger now pro- 
ceeds to formulate statements m which the names of these Forms 
appear. The statements are taken as obviously true. The purpose 
is to see m what wa)^ one of these Forms (Motion is taken as the 
example) blends with others in true affirmative statements or is 
disjomed from them in true n^ative statements. The statements 
are grouped in pairs, affirmative and native, such as 
f Motion is not (Rest) 

(Mobon is (t.e. exists). 
fMotion is the same (as itself) 
iMobon is not the Same (Sameness). 

Such statements had been represented as contradictory by Ensbcs, 
imitating Zeno’s disproof of the existence of a Many by dilemmas 
leading to such alleged contradictions. That Plato had these 
dilemmas in mind is clear from his reference to them below (259D). 
Here he is content to show that all these statements are true and 
consistent, when the ambiguities of ' is ' and ' is not ' are recognised. 
255E. Str. Now, then, taking our five Kmds one by one, let us 
make some statements about them. 

THeaet. What statements ? 

Str. First about Motion : let us say that Motion is 
altogether different from Rest. Or is that not so ? 
Theaet. It is so. 

Str. So Mobon is not Rest. 

Theaet. Not in any sense.^ 

‘ Possibly ‘ altogether difierent ’ and ' not tn any sense ’ mean that Motion 
and Rest are not only different bnt also incompatible 
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356. Str. But Motion is (exists), by virtue of partaking of 
Existence. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And once more Motion is difioent from the Same 
(Sameness).^ 

Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. So Motion is not the Same (Sameness). 

Theaet. No. 

Str. But on the other hand. Motion, we said, is the same 
as itsdf, because everything partakes of the Same (Same- 
ness).* 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Motion, then, is both the same and not the Same ; 
we must admit that without boggling at it. For when we 
say it is ' the same ' and ' not the Same ' we are not using 
B. the expression in the same sense : we call it ' the same ' 
on account of its participation in the Same with reference 
to itself ; but we call it ' not the Same ’ because of its 
combination with DiSerence, a combination that separates 
it off from the Same (Sameness) and makes it not the Same 
but different, so that we have the right to say this time that 
it is ' not the Same *. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. So too, supposing Motion itself did m any way 
participate m Rest, there would be nothing outrageous in 
speaking of it as stationary. ■<But it does not in fact parti- 
cipate in Rest at all. 

Theaet. No, it does not. 

Str. Whereas it does participate both in Sameness and in 
Difference, so that it is correct to speak of it as both the 
same and not the Same.^ 

Theaet. Perfectly correct, provided that we are to agree 
that some of the Kmds will blend with one another, some 
will not. 

c. Str. Well, that is a conclusion we proved at an earlier 
stage, when we showed that such was mdeed their nature. 
Theaet. Of course.* 

1 In Greek the appearance of contradiction is increased by nMn meaning 
both ‘ Sameness ' ‘ the same 

■ Reading . . . vdr roOrotf withlbdvig This reading better exp r es se s 
the meaning (which is the same, anyhow) than the aSrg . . . nder’ airoe of 
the mannscripts 

* I understand the argument here as follows We have just said that 
Motion is the same and not the same (as partaking of Difierence) This 
sounds like a contradiction : how can what is the same parteke of Difier- 
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256c. Str. To go back to our statements, then : is Motion difier- 
ent from Difierent (DifEerence), just as it was other than 
the Same (Sameness) and other than Rest ? 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

Str. Motion, then, in a sense is not DifEerent, and also is 
difEerent. in accor<^ce with the argument we stated just 
now. 

Theaet. True. 


We have now collected the following pairs of statements, which 
an Eristic would regard as contradictory but which are in fact aU 
true and consistent : 

r Motion is not (Rest) 

(Motion is («.«. exists), 
f Motion is not the Same (Sameness) 

(Motion is the same (as itself). 

(Motion is not Difieient (Difference) 

(Motion is different (firoip Difference). 

The same procedure is now used to refute the fundamental Eleatic 
doctrine that there is no sense m which that-which-is (rd Sv) can 
not-be. There is a sense in which the Real (everything that is real, 
including Realness or Existence itself) ' is not '. Anythmg real is 
the subject of mnumerable true statements, asserting that it is not 

ence ? 'Same' and ‘ Difierent ’ sound as if they were contraries and so incom- 
patible, like Motion and Rest, which are contraries and mcompatible But 
suppose Motion and Rest were merely difierent, not incompatible : then 
Motion could partake of Rest and be called stationaiy. That is impossible 
because Motion and Rest are m fact mcompatible But the sameness which 
Motion has towards itself and the difierence it has towards other things are 
not incompatible. So there is no contradiction m saying Motion is the same 
and not the same (Cf Brochard, 6 tudes, 143.) 

If this IS the meaning, the text is mtolerably elhptical and obscure. Hem- 
dorf suspected a lacuna, which he filled thus ; 256B, 7, npoonyoptioir, cC^vOyii 
oi fura^oftfidvti. 0 B oi yip o 5 i>. BE Sroirof ipa vrimpor oOr^ irpo<rayopm{fi».^ 
BE. ipBintri yt . . . This makes Theaetetus' reply somewhat more m- 
telhgible, but still leaves the argument obscure. I propose 6 i oMapws 
peroAdfi/Mm. BE oi yip otr. BE. rodrofi U y' ipa koI Baripoo ptrixoooar 
ipB&s fjca Kol toMp ai^ jcol raMv opoovyopoita^ as above t nuiBla t ed . 
Theaetetus’ r^y will then mean ; ' Perfectly correct, provided that we are 
to admit that some Kinds (such as Motion, Sameness, Difierence) will combine, 
others (Motion and Rest) will not.' 

Other critics suppose that Plato is suggesting that there is, after all, a 
sense in which Motion does partake of Rest, s.g the unifmm motion of a 
sphere m the same place (Dito), or because Motion partakes of stabihty m 
that it can be measured and descnbed (Ritter. N. Unt 61). But I agree 
with Brochard that the reference to earliv statements asserting that Motion 
and Rest are mcompatible excludes such mterpretations 
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(is difEerent from) aaytlung else that is real. We take first Motion 
as an instance of a real thing, and point out that 

/Motion is a thing that is not (Existence) 

(Motion is a thing that is (t.e. exists). 

2560. Str. What, then, of the next point ? Are we to say that 
Motion is difEerent from three of the four, but not from the 

D. fourth, when we have agreed that there were five Kmds 
in the field we set before us for examination ? 

Theaet. How can we? We cannot allow that their 
number is less than it was shown to be. 

Str. So we may fearlessly contend that Motion is difEerent 
from Existence. 

Theaet. Without the smallest fear. 

Str. In fact, it is clear that Motion really is a thing that 
is not (Existence) and a thing that is, since it partakes of 
Existence. 

Theaet. Perfectly clear. 

This conclusion is now generalised : it apphes to all the Forms. 
Of any Form it can be said that it is a thing that is not (any other 
Form) and also a thing that is (».«. exists). Fmally, it is pomted 
out that this is as true of Existence itself as of any other Form. 

2560. Str. It must, then, be possible for ‘ that which is not ' 
(t 6. IS difEerent from Existence) to be (to exist), not only 
in the case of Motion but of all the other Kmds. For m 

E. the case of them all the nature of Difference makes each 
one of them different from Existence and so makes it a 
thing that ' is not ' ; and hence we shall be right to speak 
of them all on the same pnnaple as things that in this 
sense ' are not and agam, because they partake of Exist- 
ence, to say that they ‘ are ’ (exist) and call them things 
that have bemg (existence). 

Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. So, in the case of every one of the Forms there is 
much that it is and an indefimte number of things that it 
is not.^ 

Theaet. So it appears. 

257. Str. And, moreover. Existence itself must be called differ- 
ent from the rest. 

Theaet. Necessarily. 

1 This means that many afSrmative statements are true of any Form, and 
also any number of negative statements, expressing its difference from other 
Forms. This conclusion is next applied to Existence itself. 
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257. Str. We find, then, that Existence likewise ‘ is not ’ in 
as many respects as there are other things ; for, not being 
those others, while it «s its single self, it ts »of all that 
indefinite number of other things. 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. Then we must not boggle even at that conclusion, 
granted that Kmds are of a nature to admit combination 
with one another. If anyone denies that, he must win over 
our earher arguments to his side before he tries to win over 
their consequences. 

Theaet. That is a fair demand. 

In this passage rd Bv primarily means the single Form, Existence 
Itself, one of the five Forms we selected. We have seen that 
f Existence is (exists i). 

(.Existence is not (any other Form). 

But the conclusion apphes equally to what Parmemdes meant by 
rd Bn, ' that which exists ’, the Real, if we understand this as a 
collective name for all the existing Forms which make up reahty 
It IS true of an)rthmg that is real, that it exists and is not anything 
else, and of the Real as a whole that it is not any one of its parts. In 
fact, rd Bn here, like rd ireQov earlier, is verb^y ambiguous. The 
ambi^ty enables the statement to cover two conclusions, which are 
both true. The second is 

rAny existent is (exists) 

lAny existent is not (any other existent). 

We have thus established the first pomt against Parmemdes’ 
dogma that there is no way m which ‘ that which is ’ can ‘ not-be ’. 
We have shown that an unlumted number of negative statements 
are true of any existent or of Existence itsdf. 

257B-258C. There art also any number of true statements asserting 
that ' what is not' tn a sense ' is ’ 

The next section refutes Parmenides’ complementary dogma: 
‘ There is no sense m which that-which-is-not can be.’ This section 
IS concerned with ‘ that which is not ’ (rd ^ dy) in the sense ex- 
plained, namely ‘ the different ’, i.e. any existent defined as different 
from some other existent ; for example, ' the not-taU ’, ' the not- 
beautiful ’. It is first pointed out tlmt ' that which is not ’ m this 
sense is distinct from ‘ Non-existence ’ and from ‘ the non-existent ’, 
both of which are covered by the phrase ‘ the contrary of what 
exists (or of Existence) ’, roBvavrlov to€ Bnroz. 

> Or perhaps ' is the same as itself ' — ^has a being or identity of its own 
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257B. Str. Now let us mark this. 

Theaet. Yes ? 

Str. When we speak of ‘ that which is not it seems that 
we do not mean something contrary to what exists but only 
something that is different. 

Theaet. How ? 

Str. In the same way that when, for example, we speak of 
something as ‘ not tall ’, we may just as w^ mean by that 
phrase ' what is equal ‘ as ' what is short mayn’t we ? ^ 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. So, when it is asserted that a negative si gnifies a con- 
trary, we shall not agree, but admit no more than this : 
c. that the prefix ‘ not ’ indicates something different from the 
words that follow — or rather from the things designated by 
the words pronounced after the negative. 

Theaet. Exactly. 

‘ The different ’ is ‘ the not so-and-so '. Remembering that the 
discussion is confined to the world of Forms and their relations, 
we can now see that the whole fidd of reality, divided up into all 
the subordinate Forms, can be regarded as covered by Forms, 
every one of which can be negativdy descnbed as ' that which is 
not so-and-so So ‘ the nature of the Different ’ is distributed 
over the whole fidd, just as much as the nature of Existence. ' The 
not-beautiful ’ is the collective name for all the Forms there are, 
other than the single Form, ‘ Beautiful ’. ' The not-beautiful ' is 
a spedal name for this ' part ' of the Different, just as the various 
spedes (' parts ') of knowledge have special names. 

257c. Str. And here, if you agree, is a pomt for us to consider. 
Theaet. Namdy ? 

Str. The nature of the Different (Difference) * appears to 
be parcelled out, in the same way as knowledge. 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. Knowledge also is surdy one, but each part of it that 
rfunmanHs a Certain fidd is marked off and given a special 
D. name proper to itself. Hence language recognises many 
arts and forms of knowledge.* 

1 ' Short ’ 18 the contrary of ' tall ' , but ' equal ' is not , so the equal is 
difierent from the tall, not contrary Similarly ‘ the not-beantifnl ' is not 
necessarily ‘ the ugly ’ 

> The ambiguity of Sinpow m all this section — ' the difierent ' (that which Is 
difierent) and ‘ Difierence itself ' — will be discussed below 

* Knowledge and its qiecies are a mere illustration There is no suggestion 
that the species of knowledge correspond to ' parts of the Difierent ' Every 
Form IS a part of the Difierent, but there is not a species of knowledge for 
every Form. 
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257D. Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And the same thing is true of the parts of the single 
nature of the Different. 

Theaet. Perhaps ; but shall we explain how ? 

Str. There exists a part of the Difierent that is set in 
contrast to the Beautiful ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Are we to say it is nameless, or has it a special name ? 
Theaet. It has. Whenever we use the expression 'not 
Beautiful the thing we mean is precisely that which is 
different from the nature of the Beautiful. 

Str. Then tell me this. 

E. Theaet. What ? 

Str. May we not say that the existence of the not-Beautiful 
is constituted by its bong marked off from a single definite 
Kind ^ among existing things and again set in contrast with 
something that exists ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. So it appears that the not-Beautiful is an instance of 
something that exists being set in contrast to something that 
exists. 

Theaet. Perfectly. 

Str. What then ? On this showing has the not-Beautiful 
any less claim than the Beautiful to be a thing that exists ? 
Theaet. None whatever. 

258. Str. And so the not-Tall must be said to exist just as 
much as the Tall itself. 

Theaet Just as much. 

Str. And we must also put the not-Just ■ on the same 
footing as the Just with respect to the fact that the one 
exists no less than the other. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And we shall say the same of all the rest, since we have 
seen that the nature of the Different is to be ranked among 
things that exist, and, once it exists, its parts also must be 
considered as existing just as much as anything else. 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. So, it seems, when a part of the nature of the Different 

* -wfit Mt vu the Beantifol ; not ’ any single kind or ‘ stmt land ’ 

(Me yrf "w yMvs). 

* The ‘ not-Jnst ’ is not ‘ the nnjnst but any Form that is difierent from 
‘ the Just ’ For vpis, cf Theaet iSoa, vpis ri /«]8j ofOKfim Maxu. Note 
that the moral Forms (Beautiful, Just) once more appear alongside the 
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258. and a part of the nature of the Existent (Existence) ^ are 
B. set in contrast to one another, the contrast is, if it be per- 
missible to say so, as much a reahty as Existence itself ; 
it does not mean what is contrary to ' existent ’, but only 
what is different from that Existent. 

Theaet. That is quite dear. 

Ste. What name are we to give it, then ? 

Theaet. Obviously this is just that ‘ what-is-not ’ which 
we were seeking for the sake of the Sophist. 

Ste. Has it then, as you say, an existence inferior to none of 
the rest in reality ? May we now be bold to say that ' that 
which is not ’ unquestionably is a thing that has a nature of 
c. its own — ^just as the Tall ^s tall and the Beautiful was 
beautiful, so too with the not-Tall and the not-Beautiful * — 
and in that sense ‘ that which is not ’ also, on the same 
prindple, both was and is what-is-not, a single Form to be 
reckoned among the many realities ? Or have we any 
further doubts with regard to it, Theaetetus ? 

Theaet. None at all. 

The Stranger has now completed his promised refutation of 
' Father Parmemdes’ pronouncement ’ by showmg ' that m a certain 
respect what is not, exists, and agam what exists, m a sense is 
not ’ (241D). 

Tran^tion of the foregomg argument into another language 
reveals that the terms xd Sv, xa6x6y, Qaxeqov are used ambiguously. 
T6 means sometimes ‘ Existence itself ’, sometimes ‘ the exist- 
ent ’ or ‘ that which is so-and-so ’ , xaxx6v sometimes ‘ Sameness ’, 
sometimes ‘ that which is the same ’ , Bdxeqov sometimes ' Difference ’, 
sometimes ' that which is different ’. But it is dear that Plato 
was not blmd to these ambiguities. He has indicated the two 
senses of xd Hv quite dearly m the passage at 249D ff. where the 
Stranger passed from the disaission of the Real (that which is real) 
as containing both things that move and things that are at rest to 

^ Uuderstandiug ^ iioplov rfjs Saripov koL (iioplov) to0 Sptos 

(4iottts) errWtois. ' A part of the natnre of the ExisWt ’,te ' that which 
is so-and-so ' (« g. Beautiful). 

* Keeping the manuscript readmg, without msertmg<jii)fi/xa^and<ji4 
It 18 unlikely that both these phrases would be accidentally omitted 
tiowtp IS answered, not by ovnu it, but by koI (before t 6 iii) fUya) T6 ni) 
Iliya Kol fd KaAdf ate particular examples of ' the different or * thenot-so- 
and-so ' (id /li) S») which ' has a nature of its own ' GrammaticaUy id / 11 ) fid)>a 
Kol rd fti) KoXiii’ 18 m apposition to the precedmg id fti) Sv and shares its pr^icate 
ptfiaUas dvrl ripi oAtoO fxov Then odrai 8d ical, ktA. gives the general 
conclnaion applymg to id dv « rd drc/mr, the ‘ single Form ’ of which 
* the not-Tall *. * the not-Beantifnl etc., have been called ‘ parts ’. 
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Realness or Existence as a Fonn of which everjrthing that is real 
partakes. Further, no writer who was unaware of the ambiguities 
could have constructed an argument which is perfectly ludd when 
the various meanings are kept distinct. 

What IS really puzzling to us is the descnption of ' the not-Tall 
‘ the not-Beautiful etc., as ‘ parts of the nature of the Difierent 
(or DiRerence) ’. At the outset where the five selected Forms are 
proved to be distinct, ddreffov clearly means the single Form, 
Difference. At 255D it is called ‘ the nature of Difference ’ (ij dardgov 
qrSaig), and this is said to ' pervade ’ all the Forms, each of which 
‘ partakes of its character But what is meant by calling ' the 
not-Beautiful ’, etc., ' parts of this single nature ' (257D) ? 

Clearly ' the not-Beautiful ', etc., are not parts of the single Form, 
Difference itself, the meaning of the word ' different ’. A Form 
can have parts in two senses, (i) If it is complex, the simpler 
Forms by which it is defined can be called parts, m that their names 
stand for parts of the meaning of its name. ' Figure ’ is part of 
the meaning of ‘ Triangle ’. This sense does not apply. ' Not- 
Beautiful ’ is not a part of the meaning of ‘ Difference ’. (2) ‘ Parts ' 
may also mean ‘ species ' — a meaning actually suggested by the 
analogy with knowledge and its species at 257c. But, once more, 
' the not-Beautiful ’ is not a speaes of Difference, as numerical and 
conceptual difference might be said to be. ‘ ITie not-Beautiful ’ 
evidently means ‘ that which is different from the Beautiful ’ — a 
collective name for all the Forms there are, other than the Beautiful 
itself. These other Forms, whether singly or as a group, are not 
species of a generic Form ' Difference What is ‘ the not-Beautiful ’ 
a ' part ’ of ? 

It IS a part of the whole field of Forms which make up the Real. 
It is, in fact, the whole group of Forms that is separated off from 
and contrasted with the single Form, the Beautiful itself. In the 
Statesman (2623 ff.) it is pointed out that such a part {fiigoc) is not 
a Form {eldog). The Stranger there objects to the division of 
animals mto men and beasts, i.e. human and not-human. Negative 
terms like ‘ Barbarian ’ (non-Greek), though they have a name, 
have no Form that could be subdivided. ‘ Not every part is a 
Form, though every Form is a part.' So ‘ the not-Beautiful ’ is 
not a Form, but a group of Forms, negatively described, which is 
a part of the Real.^ 

When it is said to be ' a part of the Different ’ or ‘ of the nature 
of the Different ', the Different must mean ‘ that which is different 
Since every part of the fidd of Forms is different from every other 

1 Such a group of Forms is a whole {S3[ap) or complex of diverse parts, m 
the sense m which ' whole ’ is used m the descnption of Dialectic at 353D. 
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part, the whole field can be called ' the Difterent ’ ; it will bear 
the collective name ‘ that which is not just as well as the name 
‘ that which is ’ ; and any Form or group of Forms can be called 
both existent and ‘ a part of the Different In a Table of Division 
of genus into species, every positive determination we reach as we 
descend is called a ‘ difference This technical term may be 
derived from Plato's analysis here. It signifies that each positive 
element of content we discover in dividing the generic Form is a 
‘ difference ’, marked off by a line of division from somethmg else. 
Positively, it is an element in the identity (sameness) of the species 
we shall define by it ; natively, it differentiates that species from 
others. Thus ' the not-Beautifal ’ is ‘ a part of the Different 
though not of Difference itself : and the nature of Difference can be 
descnbed as diffused over the whole fidd of Forms, no less than is 
Existence. The thought is dear; but the language is certainly 
confusing, partly thanks to Plato’s way of thinking of Difierence, 
not as a relation between things, but as a property of which things 
that are different ‘ partake ’. 

2580-2590. Conclusion : We have refuted Parmenides' dogma that 
‘ what is ‘ cannot in any sense not-be, and that ‘ what is not ’ cannot 
in any sense be 

The Stranger now formulates the condusions. Parmenides for- 
bade us to assert * that things that are not, are ’. That is to say, 
he recognised only one sense of ‘ is not ’, namdy ‘ is totally non- 
existent We have ruled out that sense long ago ; and now we 
have brought to light another sense, which allows us to assert that 
things which are not (are different from other things) neverthdess 
are (exist). 

258c. Sts. Yon see, then, that in our disobedience to Parmenides 
we have trespassed far beyond the limits of his prohibition. 
Theaet. In what way? 

Sts. In pushing forward on our quest, we have shown him 
results in a fidd which he forbade us even to explore. 
Theaet. How ? 

D. Sts. He says, you remanber, 

‘ Never shall this be proved, that things that are not, are ; 
but keep back thy thought horn this way of inquiry ’. 
Theaet. Yes, he does say that. 

Sts. Whereas we have not merdy shown that things that 
are not, are, but we have brought to light the real character 
of ' not-bdng '. We have shown that the nature of the 

E. Different has existence and is parcelled out over the whole 
fidd of existent things with reference to one another ; and 
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258E. of every part of it that is set in contrast to ' that which 
IS ’ we have dared to say that precisely that is really ' that 
which IS not 

Theaet. Yes, su:, and I think what we have said is perfectly 
true. 

For the purposes of the formal conclusion now to be stated — ^that 
thing s that are not (are difierent) exist — ^the relevant senses of ‘ is ’ 
and ‘ is not ’ are Existence and Difference. The third all-pervadmg 
Form, Sameness (‘ is the same as ’), is left in the background without 
exphdt mention. The next speech (i) rules out non-existence (the 
only sense of ‘ not-being ’ that Parmemdes would recognise) as a 
sense of ‘ ts not' that has no apphcation to Forms, and (2) de^bes 
how Existence and Difference are two Forms, both extending over 
the whole field of reality and everywhere blending. 

258E. Str. Then let no one say that it is the contrary of the 
existent that we mean by ' what is not ’, when we make bold 
to say that ‘ what is not ' exists. So far as any contrary 
of the existent is concerned, we have long ago^ said good-bye 
259. to the question whether there is such a thmg or not and 
whether any account can be given of it or none whatsoever. 

But with respect to the ‘ what-is-not ’ that we have now 
asserts to exist, an opponent must either convince us 
that our account is wrong by refuting it, or, so long as he 
proves unable to do that, he must accept our statements : 
that the Kinds blend with one another , 
that Existence and Difference pervade them all, and 
pervade one another , 

that Difference {or the Different),* by partaking of Exist- 
ence, ts by virtue of that participation, but on the other hand 
ts not that Existence of which it partakes, but is different ; and 
smce It is different fromExistence (oran existent), quite clearly 
it must be possible* that it should ie a thing that is not*; 

* At 238c, where ri firfiatuk A*, * the simply non-existent was dismissed 
as not to be spoken or thought of There are no true statements saying that 
any Form does not exist But it is tme of every Form other than Existence 
itself that it 18 not (identical with) Existence. 

* As before, Oirtpm is verbally ambiguons and the formula covers the two 
statements (i) that the Form Difference m not (the same as) Existence, 
bnt ts (exists) , (2) that the different (that which is not so-and-so) ts not (the 
same as) a thmg that is (utr a certam existent, the so-and-so it differs from), 
bnt ts a thing that is (an existent) 

* loTW li amyiais ehm, ‘ It is possible, necessarily, for it to be '. Cf. 2560, 
iuTip i( iviyictis . . . tUat m the same sense. 

* I » (i) Difference is not Existence ; and (2) the different is not some other 
defimte existent with which it contrasted. 
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259B. and again, Existence, having a part in Difierence, will be 
difEerent from all the rest of the Kinds ; and, because it is 
difEerent from them all, it is not any one of them nor }ret 
all the others put together, but is only itself ^ ; with the 
consequence, again mdisputable, that Existence is not 
myriads upon myriads of things, and that all the other 
Kinds in the same way, whether taken severally or all 
together, m many respects are and in many respects are 
not. 

Theaet. True. 

We may here collect the meanings of ' is ’ and ‘ is not ’ that have 
been brought to light. 

(1) ‘ Is ’ means ‘ exists ’. Every Form exists ; consequently ‘ the 
non-existent ’ has no place in the scheme, and we have ruled out 
that sense of ‘ is not ’. 

(2) ‘ Is ' means ‘ is the same as ’. Every Form is (the same as) 
itsdf. The contradictory ‘ is not ’ means ‘ is different from ’. 

It will be noticed that neither of these two senses of ' is ’ has 
anything to do with ‘the copula', the supposed link between 
subject and predicate m Anstotehan logic. The statement that 
Plato ‘ has discovered the ambigmty of the copula ' is far removed 
from the facts. 

There remain statements expressing the relation of two Forms 
that are neither wholly different nor wholly the same, but related 
as generic to specific Form or as specific to genenc Form. The 
diagram given earlier shows the specific and generic Forms over- 
lapping and ‘ blending ' ; but they do not comade. A defimtion 
is a statement of complete identity ; ' Man is (the same as) rational 
biped Animal ’. But genus and species are related as whole to 
part. At Farm, 146B it is said that ‘ everything stands to every- 
thing in this way : either it is the same or different, or, if it is 
neither the same nor different, then one thing is a part, the other 
a whole *. Hence ‘ part ' is the r^^ular Platomc term for ‘ species ’. 
Plato has not occasion to analyse statements of the type : ' Man 
is Animal Perhaps he regarded them as statements of partial 
identity: 'the Form Man is (the same as) a part of the Form 
Animal The appropriate word would be ' partake of ’ {jurixeiv), 
indicating that genus and species are blended, but do not coincide. 
But he does not use ‘ partake of ' with any precision or distinguish 

> Here the distinction between the Form Existence as discussed m all this 
section and the Existent (the Real, the whole world of real Forms) is clearly 
recognised The correspondmg statements are : (i) Existence ts not (the 
same as any other Form), but *s (the same as) itself , (2) the Existent (any 
Form or group of Forms) ts not (the same as) any other existent, but u (exists). 
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‘ partaking ' from the mutual relation called ‘ blending * or ‘ com- 
bining' {aiS/jt/ieiSti, xoivojvla). The reason for supposing that 
this use of ‘ is ’ woidd fall under ‘ is the same as ’ is that the whole 
discussion recognises only three all-pervading Forms — ^Existence, 
Sameness, Difference— which are already accounted for. 

It may be added that this whole account of the blending or 
mutual participation of Forms cannot be directly applied to the 
old problem, raised m the Parmenides, of the participation of 
individual things in Forms. M. Brochard ^ writes ; ‘ The relations 
of things to Forms are no doubt the same as the relations of Forms 
among themselves.’ But this is not so. In the Parmenides and 
again at Soph. 251A and in the Philebus, the old question how one 
thing can have many names is distinguished from the problem of 
the mterrelations of Forms and dismissed as already solved by the 
theory of Forms, though the precise nature of this participation 
may remam obscure. Also, as we have seen, in speaking of Forms 
‘ participation ' is s 3 monjmous with ‘ blending ’ or ‘ combination ’ 
and is a symmetncil relation, whereas the participation of things 
in Forms traverses the boundary between things and Forms and is 
not a symmetncal relation • Forms do not partake of things. This 
problem, therefore, remams where it was. 

Next follows a short mtCTlude, pointing out the bearing of the 
conclusions ]ust reached upon eristic controversy of the type started 
by Zeno. 

259B. Str. And if anyone mistrusts these apparent contradictions, 
he should study the question and produce some better 
c. explanation than we have now given , whereas if he unagmes 
he has discovered an embarrassing puzzle and takes delight 
in reducing argument to a tug of war, he is wasting his pains 
on a tnviahty, as our present argument declares. There 
is nothing clever in such a discovery, nor is it hard to make ; 
what IS hard and at the same time worth the pains is some- 
thing different. 

Theaet. And that is 1 

Str. What I said before : leaving such quibbling alone as 
leading nowhere,* to be able to follow our statements step 
by step and, m criticising the assertion that a different thing 
D. is the same or the same thing is different in a certain sense, 
to take account of the precise sense and the precise respect 
in which they are said to be one or the other. Merely to 

* 6 tudes, 148. 

' hffyrvTa. (Badham) seems to be the most probable correction of Svrordl yet 
propo^. 
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259 d- 261 c 


259D. ^ow that in some unspedfied way the same is difierent 
or the difierent is the same, the tail short, the like unlike, 
and to take pleasure in perpetually parading such contradic- 
tions in argument — ^that is not genuine criticism, but may 
be recognised as the callow ofispring of a too recent contact 
with reahty.* 

Theaet. I quite agree. 

III. False Speaking and Thinking 
The last main division of the argument opens here (259D) and 
continues to 264B, where the final definition of the Sophist is resumed 
and completed. It explains how there can be Falsity in speech and 
thought. In the Theaetetus all attempts to explain this failed 
because the discussion was deliberately confined to an apparatus 
which excluded the Forms. These have now been brought into 
accoimt, and we shall find that, when Forms are recognised as the 
meanings of common names and therefore as entering into the mean- 
ing of all statements, it will be possible to give false statements a 
meaning without invoking non-existent things or facts for them 
to refer to. 

259D-261C. Introductory statement of the proUem 
The introductory section states the problem in terms which are, 
at first sight, puzzling in that they seem to ignore the distinctions 
that have just been drawn. Some critics here accuse Plato of gross 
confusion and fallacy.* Such accusations are groundless. The sub- 
sequent analysis of falsity is as ludd as the previous account of the 
blending of Forms. Such obscurity as there is occurs only in this 
introductory passage, which is * dialectical ’ and dramatic. The 
purpose is to make the reader feel that there is a difficulty to be 
cleared up, and to represent the perplexity of the respondent, who 
does not yet see just what the difficulty is, still less how to solve 
it. In such passages Plato does not use terms with precision or 
observe all the distinctions of which a very dear-headed reader would 
he consdous. 

The difficulty which every reader is meant to feel lies in seeing 
how the preceding demonstration that ‘is not’ has two senses 

1 The phrase recalls 234B where yonng men were said to be imposed on 
by the Sophist’s wizardry until they wwe undeceived by ‘ contact with reahty ' 
r&f Srrur) The Stranger here indicates that the dilemmas of 
Zeno and his later imitators turned on ambiguities of the land he has just 
cleared up. 

■ Apelt (note on 260c) declares that there is no possible transition from the 
A* which has been shown to exist tori in the sense of ‘the false', and 

that the confusion of these two u rampant throughout the rest of the dialogue 
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— does not exist ’ and ' is different from ’ — ^bears on the question 
whether false statements can have any meaning. The connection 
is as follows. It was common ground that ‘ to say what is false ’ 
is, in some sense, ‘ to say things that are not ' {rd rd ^ Brta }Jyea)), 
as the Stranger will observe presently. The question is, what sense 
can ‘ thing s that are not ’ bear in this phrase ? The Sophist’s 
argument was • ‘ To say the thing that is not ’ can only mean ‘ to 
say nothmg ’ or ‘ to speak of nothing ’ {oidh Xiyeiv), that is, to 
‘ talk nonsense You cannot speak of what does not exist ; there 
are no non-existing things or facts to speak of. Therefore all false 
speech must be meaningless. This is a quite serious difficulty, not 
easily disposed of. What are we talking about when we make a 
false statement ? 

Plato has now shown that ‘ the thing that is not ’ does not (as 
the Sophist assumed) always mean * the non-existent ’ ; it can also 
mean something which is different from something else. Both these 
‘ somethings ’ are something (Sv). not nothing. He intends to 
interpret the phrase ‘ to say, or speak of, that which is not ’ by 
means of this second sense, as equivalent to ‘ to say, or speak of, some- 
thing different from the actual facts, but not simply non-existent '. 
The question is, what sort of existence that ' something different ’ 
can have. If we can discover that, we can assert that a false state- 
ment has meaning. 

But this explanation is still to come. At present all we know is 
that ‘ that which is not ' is ambiguous. The Stranger is thinking of 
the sense he will use in his explanation ; the Sophist, who is repre- 
sented as defending his position, still feels that ' saying what is not ’ 
involves somewhere an element of unreahty or non-existence, which 
he will challenge as illegitimate. Theaetetus, like the ordinary 
reader, may well be excused for not having taken m the full sense 
of the foregoing anal3rsis. Once we realise the dialectical character 
of the passage, we shall see that Plato himself is not guilty of 
confusion. 

The phrase just used by the Stranger, ' the offspring of a too 
recent contact with reality ’, recalled the earher reference to young 
men deluded by the Sophist’s wizardries. It also recalls the ' old 
men who have taken to learning late in life ’ (z 5 ib), who were 
coupled with the young as delighting m the sophism : One thing 
cannot have many names. The position of these men who would 
‘ separate eveiytting from everything else ’ is now mentioned again. 
Their difficulties arose from not recognising the existence of Forms 
as the m eaning s of common names, or seeing that one thing can 

1 Cf. 240D (p. 212) and the full statement of this argument at TheaeUtus 
iSSnff (p 114). 
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partake of many Forms. The Stranger begins by pointing out that 
‘ all discourse depends on the weaving together of Forms 

259D. Str. Yes, my friend, and the attempt to separate every- 
E. thing from every other thing not only strikes a discordant 
note but amounts to a crude defiance of the philosophic 
Muse.* 

Theaet. Why ? 

Str. This isolation of everything from everything else 
means a complete abohtion of all discourse ; for any dis- 
course we can have owes its existence to the weaving together 
of Forms. 

Theaet. True. 

260. Str. Observe, then, how opportune was our struggle with 
those separatists, when we forced them to allow one Form 
to blend with another. 

Theaet. In what respect ? 

Str. In respect of secunng the position of discourse as 
one of the kmds of thmgs that exist. To rob us of discourse 
would be to rob us of philosophy. That would be the most 
senous consequence , but, besides that, we need at the present 
moment to come to an agreement aWt the nature of dis- 
course, and if its very existence had been taken from us, 
B. we should naturally not be able to discourse any further. 
And that would have happened, if we had yielded the point 
that there is no blending of any one Form with another. 

All discourse depends on the ‘ weaving together (avimlox^) of 
Forms ’. ' Weaving together ’ is not a synonym of ‘ combming ’ or 
' Idending ’ ; it includes all statements, afBimative or negative.* 
It is not meant that Forms are the only elements in the meaning of 
all discourse. We can also make statements about individual 
thmgs. But it is true that every such statement must contain at 
least one Form — one of those ‘ common terms ’ {Theaet. 185) which 
are necessary to all thought or judgment about the objects of direct 
perception. So (at 252c) it was objected against t^ separatists 
that they could not express their theory at all without ‘ connecting 
in their statements ' {awdjctew iv Toic Adyoic) terms like ' is ', 
' apart from ’, ‘ the rest ', etc., which are common terms. The 

> Sfumaos 18 almost a synonym of Crat 406A derives UoDoa and 

fiove^ from ii&aSai = Vfniols n mil Phaedo 61A quotes the 

Pythagorean saying that Philosophy is the highest form of ‘ Music ' 

* In Aristotle, de xnUrpr init orvfnrAomi is used for the contextixs verborum in 
a sentence, as distmct from isolated words So below at 262c, 1} xrptarri avfurXoiei, 
and 2620, vXtyiia. 
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point here made, that every statement or judgment involves the 
use of at least one Form, is important because the recognition of 
Forms as entering into the meaning of all statements will solve 
the problem of false speech and thinking. 

26ob. Theaet. That is certainly true. But 1 do not understand 
why we need an agreement about discourse at the present 
moment. 

Str. I may be able to suggest a line of thought that will 
help you to understand. 

Theaet. What is that ? 

Str. We saw that ‘ not being ’ is a single kind among the 
rest, dispersed over the whole field of reahties. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. We have next to consider whether it blends with 
thinking and discourse. 

Theaet. Why that ? 

c. Str. If it does not blend with them, everything must be 
true ; but if it does, we shall have false thinking and dis- 
course ; for thinking or saying ‘ what is not ’ comes, I sup- 
pose, to the same thing as falsity in thought and speech. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And if falsity exists, deception is possible. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And once deception exists, images and likenesses and 
appearance will be everywhere rampant 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And the Sophist, we said, had taken refuge some- 
D. where m that region, but then he had demed the very exist- 
ence of falsity ; no one could either think or say ‘ what is 
not ', because what is not never has any sort of being 
The.^. So he said. 

Str. But now that * what is not ' has been found to have 
its share in existence, perhaps he will not fight with us 
further on that point. 

The ‘ not-being ’ which we found to be a single Form distributed 
over the whole field of reality was ‘Difference’. When the Stranger 
asks whether ' not-being ’ blends with speaking and thinking, the 
real question is whether there is any sense of ' what is not ’ that 
will justify our combining that phrase with speaking and thinking 
in the expression ' to speak of, or think, what is not The Sophist 
originally maintained that there can be no justification, because 
‘ what is not ’ alwa}^ means ' the non-existent '. We have ousted 
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him from that position by showing that it sometimes has another 
meaning, ' the difEerent which is compatible with existence. 

But a second line of defence remains, as the Stranger goes on to 
suggest. The Sophist may accept the ambiguity of ‘ what is not ’, 
and still deny our right to assert the possibihty of saying and think- 
ing what is not. The meaning of ‘ what is not ’ here has still to 
be defined and justified. ‘ What is not ’ may not always mean 
‘ the non-existent ' ; but in this particular phrase it suggests some 
element of unreality (which, as we have argued, is not the same 
thing as ‘ difierence '). So the Sophist is represented as raising a 
further objection. 

260D. Str. (conitHues). On the other hand, he may perhaps say 
that some things partake of not-bemg, some do not, and 
that speech and thinking are among those that do not ; 
and so once more he might contend that the art of creating 
E. images and semblances, where we say he is to be foimd, has 
no existence at all, since thot^ht and speech have no share 
in not-being, and without that combination there is no such 
thing as falsity. 

That is why we must begin by investigating the nature 
of discourse and thinking and appearance, m order that we 
261. may then make out their comlnnation with not-being and 
so prove that falsity exists, and by that proof pin down the 
Sophist there, if he is amenable to capture, or else let him go 
and pursue our search in some other Kind. 

The Sophist’s second line of defence is here stated as the Sophist 
himself would state it, not as it would be put by anyone who was 
c onfining himself to the precise use of the terms defined in the last 
section. ' Some things ’, he suggests, ‘ partake of not-being, some 
do not.' If ' things ’ (efddw) meant Platonic Forms, we have just 
shown that no Forms partake of ' not-being ' m the sense of non- 
existence, and that all Forms partake of it in the sense of DifEeience. 
But ados is a vague word, sometimes meaning no more than * entity 
' thing ’ ; and by ' not-being ’ the Sophist clearly means falsity. 
We have still to discover how ' the false ’ (a term strictly applicable 
only to thought and speech) is related to ' the non-existent ' and 
* the different The last section dealt solely with the world of 
Forms where non-existence and fidsity have no place. The thought 
and speech which can partake of falsity are not Platonic Forms, 
but the thoughts which exist in our minds and the speeches we 
utter.^ No result reached so far has shown how they can ever be false. 

> At 2630 the thinking, judgment, and ' appearing ', which ' occur tn our 
minds ’ are called yini {' things ’ or ' kmds of thing ’), if we read rd yin) with B 
(yini T : yt Stobaens). 
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EVERY STATEMENT IS COMPLEX 

Theaetetus' next speech expresses the perplexity to which he and 
the reader are reduced by the ambiguities of ' not-being That 
Plato himself was misled by them is entirely incredible ; for as soon 
as the argument begins again the thought once more runs perfectly 
clear. 

261A. Theaet. Certainly, sir, what we said at the outset about 
the Sophist seems true : that he is a hard sort of beast to 
hunt down. Evidently he possesses a whole armoury of 
problems, and every time that he puts one forward to shield 
him, we have to fight our way through it before we can get 
at him. So now, hardly have we got the better of his 
defence that ‘ what is not ’ cannot exist, when another 
B. obstacle is raised in our path : we must, it seems, prove 
that falsity exists both in speech and thought, and after 
that perhaps something else, and so on. It looks as if the 
end would never be in sight. 

Str. a man should be of good courage, Theaetetus, if he 
can make only a little headway at each step. If he loses 
heart then, what will he do in another case where he cannot 
advance at all or even perhaps loses ground ? No dty, as 
c. they say, will surrender to so famt a summons. And now 
that we have surmounted the barrier you speak of, we may 
have already taken the highest wall and the rest may be 
easier to capture. 

Theaet. That is encouraging. 

26ic-262E. Every statement is a complex of heterogeneous dements 
{name and verb) 

The Stranger opens the discussion by pointing out that every 
statement is complex. The simplest statement must contain at 
least one ‘ name ' and one verb. The terms ' name ' and ‘ verb ' 
are defined. 

261c. Str. Then, as I said, let us take first statement ^ and 
judgment, so as to establish clearly whether not-being has 
any point of contact with them, or both are altogether true 
and there is never falsity in either. 

Theaet. Vety good. 

* ‘ Statement ’ So far Xiyet has been translated ‘ discourse ’ , but the 
foUowmg analysis is concerned with what Anstotle calls theiiro^ui’rtKdr AiSyos, 
a statement which can and must be either true or false, as distinct from 
questions, prayers, etc. A * judgment ' (as explamed later) is here equivalent 
to an un^ken statement made by the mind in its internal dialogue with 
Itself, 
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261D. Str. Now, remembering what we said about Forms and 
letters,^ let us consider words in the same way. The solution 
of our present problem promises to lie in that quarter. 
Theaet. What are 5rou going to ask me about words ? 
Str. Whether they all fit together, or none of them, or 
some will and some will not. 

Theaet. That is plain enough : some will, some will not. 
Str. You mean perhaps something like this : words which, 
E. when spoken in succession, signify something, do fit together, 
while those which mean nothing when they are strung 
together, do not. 

Theaet. What do you mean ? 

Str. What I supposed you had in j^ur mind when you gave 
Srour assent.* The signs we use m speech to signify being 
are surely of two kmds. 

Theaet. How ? 

262. Str. One kmd called ‘ names ’, the other ' verbs '. 
Theaet. Give me a description of each. 

Str. By ‘ verb ‘ we mean an expression which is applied to 
actions. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And by a ' name ’ the spoken sign applied to what 
performs these actions. 

Theaet. Qmte so. 

Str. Now a statement never consists solely of names spoken 
in succession, nor yet of verbs apart from names. 
Theaet. I don’t follow that. 

B. Str. Evidently you had something else in mmd when you 
agreed with me ]ust now ; because what I meant was just 
this : that these words spoken in a string in this way do not 
make a statement. 

Theaet. In what way ? 

Str. For example, ' walks runs sleeps ',* and so on with all 
the other verbs signifying actions — ^you may utter them all 
one after another, but that does not make a statement. 

» At 253A (p. 260 ) 

* Probably what Theaetetns had in mind was the combination of Forms m 
afi&rmative statements and the mcompatibihty of Forms eiqiressed by negative 
statements, which was illustrated by the fittmg-together {amapiiAmuf) or 
not fittmg of vowels and consonants at 253A But the Strader is referring 
only to the illustration and is thinkin g of the fact that a statement cannot 
consist of a combination of two nouns only or of two verbs only, any more 
than a word can consist of two consonants without a vowel 

* The mverted commas m Burnet's text between patiin and xoMtci (and 
below, between Mav and hnru) should be omitted. 
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262B. Thkaet. Naturally. 

Str. And again, if you say ' lion stag horse ’ and any other 
names given to things that perform actions, such a string 
c. never makes up a statement. Neither in this example nor 
in the other do the sounds uttered signify any action per- 
formed or not performed or nature of anything that exists 
or does not exist,^ until you combme verbs with names. The 
moment you do that, they fit together and the simplest 
combination becomes a statement of what might be called 
the simplest and briefest kind. 

THeaet. Then how do you make a statement of that 
kind ? 

Str. When one says ' A man understands ', do you agree 
that this is a statement of the simplest and shortest possible 
kind ? 

D. Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Because now it gives information about facts or events 
in the present or past or future : it does not merely name 
something but gets you somewhere * by weaving together 
verbs with names. Hence we say it ' states ’ something, 
not merely ' names ’ something, and m fact it is this complex 
that we mean by the word ‘ statement ’. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And so, ]ust as some things fit together, some do not, 

E. so with the signs of speech . some do not fit, but those that 
do fit make a statement. 

Theaet. Quite so. 

The dtfinition of ' word '. Aristotle defines spoken words as 
tokens (av/iPola) or signs (arj/ieid) of mental afiections ; and the 
written word as a token of tte spoken word. He remarks that, 
although languages have different spoken and voitten signs, the 
mental affections are the same in all men and so are the things 
(ngdy/iota) of which the mental affections are likenesses {De 
inUrpr. 1). 

* npe(ut 0O8’ Ifpoiloj) refers to the former example (tKilwas) of the string 
of verbs, which does not state that any action is actually performed, or not 
performed, by any agent oW oOefoa Svrot oiti Svtos refers to the latter 
example (oUrtot) of the string of names, which does not state that there actnally 
exists (Avar), or does not exist, anytiung with the nature (odofa) expressed 
by any of the names. Thu does not mean that the words them^ves have 
no meaning, and are senseless noises ; but that such concatenations are not 
statements of fact, do not refer (or profess to refer) to any actual fact or event. 

' •npalmr n, tile opposite of odUf npahrmi, ‘ to get nowhere * Cf. 
Theaet i8oa. 
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Plato defines a word, not as the token of a mental affection, but 
as a vocal sign {ai^fieiov a62A) used to signify beitig 

(tuqI oixjka iijXeo/ia ^). This at once implies that every word 
stands for something or means something ; it is not a meadngless 
noise. It follows that no dement in a false statement can be simply 
meaningless. But ' being ’ is an ambiguous expression. 

(1) ‘ Being ’ may mean the nature of a thing. At Laws 8950. 

Plato says that in the case of everything there are always three 
factors : the * beitig ’ or nature (oiala), the definition or account 
(Jlrfyoc) of the nature, and the name (Bpo/m). The nature is a coun- 
terpart of the definition. So at Phaedrus 245B the ‘essential 
bong or definition of soul ’ obalav teal Adyov) is ‘ that which 

moves itself ’. At Crafylus 3930, where significant or descriptive 
proper names are in question, it is said that Astjranax (Lord of the 
dty) and Hector (Warden) have the same ' force ' {b&nafue) : one 
meaning can be expressed in different syllables or letters, so long 
as the being of the iking {oiiaia toG ngdy/ioros) as expressed in the 
name ifirjJjoofthri h Mfunt) prevails. Cratylus 383E : Things 
{ngdy/iaxa) have a constant being (fiiBatos oiala) of their own, 
which we cannot alter ; so have actions (npdfetc). The example at 
Laws 8950 is the name ‘ even ' as applied to numbers. This has 
the definition ‘ divisible mto two equal parts and the corresponding 
being (oGala) is this property of numbers. Every such nature is, 
in Platonic terms, a Form (eidos ) — ^the meamng of a common name, 
which, if complex, is definable. 

(2) In the case of Forms the nature and the thing are one and the 
same. So at Protagoras 349B it is asked whether the five names of 
the cardinal virtues all apply to one thing {Inl M Tigdy/iari), or 
is each name applied severally to * a peculiar nature or thing ' {Ktos 
oGala teal TtQdy/jux) having a property of its own. But there are 
also proper names attached by convention to individual things. 
In the statement we shall presently take as typical, ‘ Theaetetus 
sits’, 'Theaetetus' stands for an individual thing, and (as the 
Crafylus showed) does not necessarily express its nature. The name 
may have no ‘ meaning ’ in itself ; it merely stands for the thing 
we choose to attach that sound to. The definition of ‘ word ' must 
cover such names as these ; ' sign signifying being ' includes this 
second sense : ‘ standing for something that exists ’. At Crafylus 
388c a name is said to have two functions : it is a tool (i) to 
convey information {didaaxaXixdr) and (2) to distinguish things 
(rd TtQdy/joxa duotqlvew, dwocQixtudr x^e oGaiat). ' Thing ’ or 
' being ' here has the wida sense, covering any object distinguished 

* cf Lams 792A : Ciymg is to miuits a means of signifying their 

desires (tiJAaiyia ip ^,) — ^not a happy kud of sign (aiuuXov) I 
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by a name, whether that object be a Form (the nature which is 
the meaning expressed by common name) or an individual thing 
which may be indicated conventionally by a proper name standing 
for it. 

Plato’s definition of 'word’ thus covers two senses, (i) A 
common name signifies or ' means ’ a ' nature ’ which is a Form, as 
well as ‘ standing for ‘ or indicating existing things. (2) A proper 
name stands for or indicates an existing thing only. Wi^ his usual 
disregard for precision, Plato uses all the common words for ' signify ’, 
' mean ’, ‘ indicate ’, indiscriminately. But in order to understand 
the analysis of the statement, ' Theaetetus sits ’, we shall find it 
necessary to distinguish between a proper name like ‘ Theaetetus ’ 
and a ‘ common term ' like ' sits ’. 

Names and Verbs. — ^At Crafylns 425A the notion that speech or 
statement (Xefyos) consists of names and verbs is taken as familiar, 
without explanation. It was probably due to grammarians, for 
the previous context refers to their classification of letters into 
vowels, sonants, and mutes. A statement is ‘ a combination of names 
and verbs ’ (431B). Aristotle repeats this.^ Other parts of speech 
are ignored. Anstotle is understood as meaning that a noun and 
a verb are, as Plato here remarks, necessary and sufficient for the 
minimum statement that can be true or false. Later grammarians 
seem to have taken the same view. Ammomus observes that other 
parts of speech (conjunctions, prepositions, articles, etc.) cannot, 
when put together, make up a statement {Myog) : they are accord- 
ingly ' parts of speech ’ (iUftff), not ' parts of statement ’ (Adyoc). 
Plutarch (Plat. Qu. x) sa}^ that Plato speaks only of names and 
verbs because a statement really does consist of these parts. A 
name (‘ Socrates ’) or a verb (‘ is beaten ’) calls up the idea of a 
person or a thing ; but words like itiv, ydg, negL, do not. Apart 
from the mention of a person or thing they are empty noises, not 
significant either (as names and verbs are) by theinselves, nor yet 
when strung together. He compares them to salt in a dish of meat 
or the water in a cake, which is not properly ' part ’ of the cake, 
but serves to hold it together. Only names and verbs are ' parts 
of statement ’ (X&yog). This neglect of the minor parts of speech 
led to serious consequences in Logic. It facilitated the theory that 
every proposition has a subject (noun) and a predicate (normally 
adjective or verb) ; and the nature of relations was obscur^ by the 

1 D» Ifiierpr. 1 Cf Rktt. I404&, 26, Srrm M ivoftarar koI &¥ i 

Mfos ovriorqiMf Steiuel (Stvdten m. Enfwtckhtngd plat DiaUkUh, 88) thinla 
that inclndes any predicate {Aussagi), » g KoXts m <1 nU koXSs (cf art. 
Logth m P.W Eticya. Halbband XXV. loii). 
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failnre to recognise the claim of prepositions to have meanings 
of their own. 

It will be noticed that Plato takes as the typical minimum state- 
ment the combination of a name (noun) and a verb expressmg 
an action, not such a sentence as ‘ Socrates is wise But he is not 
writing a treatise on logic. If he were, his defimtion of ‘ verb ' as 
* an expression applied to acbons * would be obviously defective, 
as ignoring verbs expressing states ; and to define * name ’, as he 
does, in terms of the verb — ' the spoken sign applied to what per- 
forms these actions ’ — ^would be odd. The definitions are not meant 
to be precise. 

The up^ot of this section is that every statement is complex, 
consisting of heterogeneous elements (name and verb) which 
severally have meanings and, when put together, form a whole 
having significance as a whole. The fact or event which the state- 
ment corresponds to and professes to represent as a whole, is also 
complex, consisting of heterogeneous elements (agent and action), 
which fit tc^ether in a coherent structure. 

262E. Every staiement is about something and is either true or false 

Two more pomts are now added, (i) One element m the complex 
statement is the name of the agent, about which the statement is 
made. (2) Every statement as a whole is either true or false. 

262E. Str. Now another small point. 

Theaet. Yes ? 

Str. Whenever there is a statement, it must be about 
something ^ ; it cannot be about nothing. 

Theaet. That is so. 

Str. And must it not have a certam character ? • 
Theaet. Of course. 

The assertion that ‘ every statement is about something ’ indi- 
cates that one element in the complex statement is the name of the 
agent or (to use the later term) subject, and the agent itself is one 
element in the existing fact. In the examples we shall take, 
Theaetetus himself is the subject both in the true statement ‘ Theae- 
tetus sits' and in the falM 'Theaetetus flies'. Probably the 
Stranger means here to emphasise that the subject of both state- 

1 The simple gemtive rwit ' of something ’ is used , and at 263A Theaetetus 
qiealcs of the statement about him as ‘ mme ' as if this gemtive were 

possessive Butmthesamebreathhespeaksof itaa' aboutme ’ (mpl ffioO) : 
and that is evidently what both expressions mean. 

■ That ‘ character ' or * quality ’ means truth or falsity, here as at PhtUbus 
37B, is obvious from what follows (Z63A, b). 
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ments is the actually ensting Theaetetos. Whatever element of 
unreality we may look to find in the false statement, at any rate the 
subject is not unreal or non-existent. A false statement is not a 
statement about a non-existent subject, nor does it deny the exist- 
ence of its subject. To ‘ speak of or say what is is not ' does not 
mean ‘ to make a statement about nothing '. 

The importance of this point may explain why Plato sdects as 
examples true and false statements about an individual thing, 
Theaetetus, not about a Form, such as we had in the previous 
section. That Theaetetus exists here and now is common ground 
with his opponents ; but they would have demed the existence of 
Forms like Motion and Rest, and Plato does not want to lay himself 
open to that objection here. Granted that Forms do exist, the 
objection is mvalid, and the analysis now ofiered of the meaning 
of true and false statements would apply also to statements about 
Forms. 

262E-263B The definition of true statement 

The Stranger next takes two statements about the same subject, 
one obviously true, the other mconsistent with it and obviously 
false. He then proceeds to give, with surprising brevity, his 
defimtions of true and false statement. 

262E. Stk Now let us fix our attenbon on ourselves. 

Theaet. We will. 

Str. I will make a statement to you, then, putting together 
a thing with an action by means of a name and a verb. 
You are to tell me what the statement is about. 

263. Theaet. I will do my best. 

Str. ‘ Theaetetus sits ’—not a lengthy statement, is it ? 
Theaet. No, of very modest length. 

Str. Now it is for you to say what it is about — ^to whom 
It belongs. 

Theaet. Clearly about me : it belongs to me. 

Str. Now take another. 

Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. ' Theaetetus (whom I am talking to at this moment) * 
flies ’ 

Theaet. That too can only be described as belonging to 
me and about me. 

Str. And moreover we agree that any statement must have 
a certain character. 

B. Theaet. Yes. 

1 Not an imaginary Theaetetus or Theaetetus at some other moment, bat 
the real Theaetetus here and now 
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263B. Str. Then what sort of character can we assign to each 
of these ? 

Tbeabt. One is false, the other true. 

Str. And the true one states about you the things that 
are (or the &cts) as they are. 

Thbaet. Certainly. 

This brief definition of true statement occurs in earlier dialogues, 
(i) At Euthydmus 283E, Euthydemus maintains that it is im- 
possible to speak falsely. For if you speak of the thing that the 
statement is about, that thing must be one among the things that 
are (tcSv ISnoiv). So you are speaking of the thing that is (xd Sr). 
But to speak of the thing that is or the facts (rd Sr ASyetr xai xi 
Srxa), is to speak the truth. Ctesippus objects that one who speaks 
falsely ‘ does in a way speak of things that are, but not as they are ' 
(rd Srxa (tkr xgSjtor xtrd Uyei^ 06 /drxoi < 3 c ye Sxei, 284c). 
Ctesippus is evidently quoting a popular definition : ‘ The true state- 
ment speaks of things that are. or states facts, as they are (2) 
Again at Crafylus 385B Socrates remarks to Hermogenes that the 
true statement ‘ speaks of the things that are, as they are ’ or ' states 
that the things that are, are’ (Sg dr xd Srxa ^Syjj cbg Saxtr). Here 
the phrase is ambiguous in form, but the difference is rather gram- 
matical than substantial. The definition is given as current and 
accepted without discussion. Both here and in the Euthydemus 
(where d)C Sxei most mean * as they are ’) the notion is that 
truth consists in the correspondence of the statement with the 
‘ things that are ' or ‘the facts How they correspond is not 
explained. 

But for our present purpose of discovering what a false statement 
can mean or correspond with, it is important to be dear about the 
meaning of ' things that are ' or ‘ facts '. We have seen that all 
&cts represented by statements are complex. In the case of the 
true statement ‘ Theaetetus sits there are (i) the thing about which 
the statement is made — an existing thing, Theaetetus ; (2) the 
' action ’ referred to by the verb ‘ sits ’ — another existing thing ; and 
(3) the whole complex existing fact — ^Theaetetus-sitting — composed 
of th(»e two elements. Let us take this complex existing fact and 
suppose that it is, or contains, all the ‘ things that are which the 
statement is to correspond with. 

This existing fact— Theaetetus-sitting— 4 s a complex object of 
perception ; and, if we may assume that my judgment * Theaetetus 
sits’ simply represents what I actually see with no dement of 
inference, my statement will be true. We shall then get the follow- 
ing scheme : 
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True statement: “Theaetetus sits" 

stands for | correqxmds to | stands for 

Existing fact • Theaetetus sitting. 

Here each of the two words stands for one element in the complex 
fact. The statement as a whole is complex and its structure corre- 
sponds to the structure of the fact. Truth means this correspon- 
dence. 

Common sense might accept this account of true statement ; and 
this, no doubt, was the popular meaning of ‘ speaking of things 
that are ’, or * stating facts, as they are \ If all statements were 
true and were of the t)rpe here exemplified, the account might be 
taken as complete. But here the difficulty begins. How are we 
to define false statement on these hnes ? If we define true state- 
ment by the correspondence of its structure with the structure of 
an existing fact which it refers to, the Sophist will object that a false 
statement cannot be defined as corresponding with anything, be- 
cause there are no non-existent facts for it to correspond with or 
mean or refer to. A false statement, therefore, means nothing. 
This involves a problem which modem logicians are still discussing. 
‘ Charles I died on the scafiold ’ corresponds to a fact ; ‘ Charles I 
died in bed ' and ‘ Charles I did not ffie on the scaffold ’ do not. 
If I judge or believe either of these statements, how can there be 
an ‘ objective falsehood ’ or ‘ negative fact ’ to provide an object 
for my belief ? ^ 

a 63 B-D. The definition of false statement 

The language in which Plato now states his solution is extremely 
simple, and consequently vague and ambiguous. The meaning of 
the literal translation here given will be discussed later.* 

1 See, for instance, Russell, Phtlosophtcai Essays (1910), On the Nature of 
Truth and Falsehood 

» The text is as follows : 

8E. ’0 Si ti) t^mSifs irtpa Tan Svretr (sc Uyn mpi ooO) 

BE. Nat. 

BE. n nil 6rra ipa elr Srra Xtyn. 

BE. 

BE. "Omt* (Comanus ; jimur BT) Si yt Sm tnpa mpl ooO. mMi ph 
yip Ipapnf Syra mpt iiaurm ttyal aov, iro^ M oSk Srra. 

I cannot follow M. Dite’ explanation iftNSt la propostfton tsifausss quoad 
Ole affirms d‘un sujet cs gut n’est pmnt de Im C'est bten loufours dt I’itre qu’slU 
exprsme Ella ex^ma ca qu* ast, mau autramant qu’tl n'ast pour la sufat donui : 
alia dtt itra, da lux, ca qut n’ast pas, at, na pas ttra, caqutast [Sopktsta, p. 283). 
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263B. Str. Whereas the false statement states about you things 
different from the things that are. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And accordingly states Onngs that are^t as being. 
Theaet. No doubt. 

Str. Yes, but things that extst, different from things that 
exist in your case. For we said that in the case of ever3rthing 
there are many things that are and also many that are not. 
Theaet. Quite so. 

c. Str. So the second statement I made about you, in the first 
place, according to our definition of the nature of a statement, 
must itself necessarily be one of the shortest possible. 
Theaet. So we agreed just now. 

Str. And secondly it must be about something. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And if it is not about you, it is not about an3rthing else. 
Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. And if it were about nothing, it would not be a state- 
ment at all ; for we pointed out that there could not be a 
statement that was a statement about nothing. 

Theaet. Quite true. 

D. Str. So what is stated about you, but so that what is 
different is stated as the same or what is not as what is — 
a combination of verbs and names answering to that descrip- 
tion finally seems to be really and truly a false statement. 
Theaet. Perfectly true. 

In his later speeches here the Stranger emphasises the points 
(i) that this fal% statement has a subject, (2) that this subject is 
Theaetetus, not anyone else, and (3) that the subject cannot be 
nothing at all. 

(2) ‘ Theaetetus, not anyone else '. This refers to the wrong view 
that a false statement, if it means anything, must be a true statement 
about something else. This is asserted by Euth5^emus ^ m defence 
of the thesis : ‘ It is impossible to contract ’. The argument is : 
Every thing or fact (*>, ngSy/Mi) has its verbal expression describing 
how it is (or that it is, e 5 ff icmr). When you and I are said to 
contradict one another, I am uttering the verbal expression of one 
thing, you that of another. We must be speaking of two different 
things. Socrates remarks that this means that every statement 
must be true (as Antisthenes said: nSc Idyot dUr/Oefiei). Thus a 
false statement had been given a meaning at the cost of making it a 
true statement about something else. 

Eatkyiennu 2830. 
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(3) ‘ The subject cannot be nothing at all This dismisses the 
alternative wrong view that the false statement can have no meaning 
because it is about nothing that exists. (It may be added that the 
Theory of Forms provides a meaning even for fal^ statements which 
seem to have no existing subject, such as ' The present King of 
France favours Free Trade The description has a meaning, 
though it stands for no existing person. But Plato does not consider 
such statements.) 

To return now to the first three speeches. I have tried to give 
a literal translation ; but what does it mean ? The ordinary reader 
might naturally suppose that the thing descnbed as ‘ different from 
the things that are m your case ' or ‘ difierent from the facts about 
you ’ must be a non-existent fact, other than the existmg fact. 
And he might take the third speech as meaning that this non-existent 
fact is a fact, though other than the existing fact ^ He would then 
conclude that Plato intended to define false statement by correspon- 
dence with a non-existent fact on the same hnes as the diagram of 
true statement above : 

False statement : " Theaetetus flies " 

stands for ^ corresponds to ^ stands for 
Non-existent fact : Theaetetus flying. 

But that is precisely the explanation we must exclude. The Sophist 
will rightly repeat his objection : " There is no such thing as the 
non-existent fact, Theaetetus flying. Your statement is not false, 
but meaningless — ^not a statement at all, fm there is nothing for it 
to mean or refer to. A false statement is not a true statement about 
a ‘ different fact which is not a fact at all, because it does not 
exist.” 

We must not, then, attribute this explanation to Plato. His 
purpose IS to meet this very objection, and he has dehberately 
chosen a statement which is not only false now but could not be 
true at any time, since Theaetetus can never fly. Let us restore the 
existing fact and set the false statement beside it. All we now have 
is : 

False statement : " Theaetetus fltes ” 
stands for ^ 

Existing fact : Theaetetus sitting. 

' Cf. H. Jackson on The Sopkut {Joum PhtM. ziv, 223) : hiyos 

maybe defined as X6yos irire Sm Myar /tij cbutKalrd drro tint . pro- 
vided that by ri Sm are meant the facts which the proposition, thought or 
spoken, purports to represent, and by Smfacts other than these ' (my i^cs). 
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The name TheaeUtm, as before, stands for the thing, Theaetetns : 
as the Stranger has emphasised, the false statement is about an 
existing subject. ‘ Fites ' does not stand for the other element in 
the fact, ‘ sitting The Sophist will now say . 'flies ' has no 
meaning ; there exists nothing for it to refer to. Therefore the 
statement as a whole has no meaning. It is not a statement at 
all. 

We can get no further, so long as we confine ourselves to what 
we have called the existing fact, such as common sense recognises 
and such as seemed suf&aent to provide a satisfactory account of 
true statement. We must fill out Plato’s scheme with elements 
he has furnished elsewhere and here takes for granted. There are 
other ‘ things that are ' to be brought m, namely the Forms, which 
we have so far ignored. Plato evidently means the Forms to come 
in. The whole section on combination of Forms was avowedly to 
furnish the key to false statement. He has said that ‘ all discourse 
depends on the weavmg together of Forms ’ (259£), i-e. at least one 
Form enters into the meaning of any statement.^ In the passage 
before us he refers to statements made earlier about Forms : ‘ in 
the case of everything there are many things that are, and also 
many that axe not '. This was said of Forms in a context where 
individual thmgs were not in question at all. Fmally, we have 
seen that the failure of the TheaOetus to explain false statement 
was due to the dehberate exclusion of Forms. 

All this shows that our diagram of the true statement and its 
meaning is not yet complete. There is another ‘ thing that is ' 
to be added, namely a Form. In the true statement one term is 
a proper name " Theaetetus ”, standing for the existing subject. 
There is no Form, Theaetetus. But the other term 'sits’ is a 
common term ; and in the themy of Forms common terms have 
meaning in two ways, (i) Like the proper name, they stand for 
or indtcaie particular existents : ‘ site ' stands for ‘ sitting the 
second component of the existing fact. (2) They also have meanings 
of their own, as significant articulate sounds. The word ' sitting ’, 
spoken by itsdf, conveys a meaning to the hearer’s mind ; it is not 
a senseless noise. If I say, * Sitting is always more comfortable than 
standing ’, he understands what I am talking about. This meaning 
is not the particular attitude of a particular person here and now, 
but is what Plato calls a Form, which is a real thing, whether 
Theaetetus is actually sitting or not, and whether or not anyone 
says he is sitting. This Form, Sitting, is part of the meaning of 
the true statement, and must be added to the scheme : 

1 Compare also the passage on ' common ' terms m the TheatMtu, 185 fi 
(P- 104)- 
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Sitting 


True statement : " TheadOus 

comesp^ds ti 

Existing FACT : Theaetetus sitting 


sits" 

stands 


s to ' 


The word ‘ sits ’ has now a double significance : it siands for a 
part of the existing fact, and it means the Form. To put it (hffer- 
ently, the phrase ' thing that is in jrour case ' (&> nsgi ao€) has 
two senses : (i) an existing element m the fact in which you are 
the other element, (z] the Form of which this existing element 
' partakes This Form is an object of knowledge, not of percep- 
tion, and is permanently real, independently of any existing facts ; 
whereas the particular ‘ sitting * which is part of the existing fact, 
occurs at some time and place and ceases to be. Comphcated as the 
diagram now is, the bnefest true statement involves, on Plato’s 
prmaples, all these ' things that are ’ and thedr relations. 

Now the introduction of Forms provides a meaning for the false 
statement, “ Theaetetus flies ”, without our having to invoke a 
non-existent fact or objective falsehood. The diagram for the 
false statement will be : 


Forms : Flying Sitting 



False statement • “ Theaetetus 



Existing fact : Theaetetus 


flies ” 


partakes of 


- sitting. 


Each element in the statement has now a meaning ; and so the 
statement as a whole has meaning. What is mi.ssing in the case 
of the false statement is : (i) the relation ‘ partaking ’ between the 
actual ‘ sitting ' and the different Form Flying ; (2) "flies " does not 
stand for this ‘ sitting ’, though it has a meaning of its own, which 
the word calls up to the hearer's mind ; (3) the statement as a 
whole does not correspond with the fact as a whole or with any 
fact. Only by thus using the theory of Forms can Plato meet the 
Sophist’s objection that false statement cannot exist because there 
is nothing for it to mean. 
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We can now interpret the literal translation above given of the 
Stranger’s first three speeches : 

(1) 'O di ytBvdijs Ixega Tdh> Sntov {Xiyei Tiegl ao^. 

' Whereas the false statement states about you things difEerent 
from the things that are 

In the illustration the ‘ different thing ’ is the meaning of the word 
'flies’, viz. the Form, Flying, which is different from the Form 
Sitting. Sitting is a ‘ thing that is ' and can be truly stated about 
Theaetetus, because the existing fact contains an dement which 
* partakes ’ of it — ^what we might call an ' instance ’ of Sitting. 

(2) Th /tij Bvt’ Sqo fljf Svra Afyet. 

‘ And accordingly states things that are^t as being.’ 

Here a result established in the section on the combination of Forms 
is invoked : it was shown that every Form ’ is not ’ m the sense that 
it is not (is different from) any other Form.^ So we can substitute 
‘ things that are not ’ (rd Ihna) for the phrase in the previous 
speech ' things different from the ttungs that are ’ {heqa t&v Svrtov). 
Flying is a thing that is not (is different from) Sitting, but is none the 
less real. Thus we have found a satisfactory meaning for ‘ that 
which is not ' in the expression ‘ speaking that which is not ’, used 
as the eqmvalent of ‘ saying what is false ’. And we have found 
this meaning by mvokmg the Forms and using the results of the 
section on combination. 

(3) ’’OvTCw di ye Svra Sieqa negl aoU. JioUd /liv ydq fyafiev 
Svra Ttegi hcaarov shal tiov, TioAAd Si oSh Svra. 

' Yes, but things that exist, different from things that oast m 
your case. For we said that in the case of everything there are 
many things that are, and also many that are not.’ 

The first sentence points out that the phrase just used, ‘ things 
that are not ’, does not mean ‘ thmgs that do not exist ’ (but only 
‘ different things ’). Flying is a thing that really is, and is different 
from another thing that really is, viz. Sitting.* Both Forms are real. 
That Plato is thinking of Forms here is evident from the second 
sentence. This refers to two earlier statements about Forms : (i) 

I This particular result was expressly recalled by the Stranger at the 
beginning of the present discussion . ' We saw that " not-being ” («.«. Differ- 
ence) IS a single Form among the rest, dispersed over the whole field of reahties * 
(' things that are Sm), 260B 
• In this sente n ce both Srrani and trru are emphatic 
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256E, ‘ In the case of every Form there is much that it is, and an 
indetote number of things that it is not ’ ; (2) 259B, ‘ Existence is 
not myriads upon myriads of things, and all the other Kinds in 
the same way, whether taken severally or all together, in many 
respects are and m many respects are not.’ So when we speak 
now of Fl3ung as that which is not Sittin g (or any other Form), 
we can use this native description without impl5dng non- 
existence. 

In his concluding speeches the Stranger emphasises once more 
that the false statement, Theaetetus fltes, is a statement, not ' about 
nothing ' but about the Theaetetus who exists here and now, and 
who is equally the subject of the true statement, Theaetetus sits. 
The name Theaetetus stands for a ‘ thing that is ’ m the sense of 
an element of existing fact, no less than flies means a ‘ thing that is ’ 
in the other sense — a Form. Finally, the false statement is defined 
as a combination of verbs and names stating about its subject ‘ what 
is different as the same or what is not as what is '. This rather 
obscure expression seems meant to recall the conception of false 
judgment m the Theaetetus as some kmd of ‘ imsjudgment ’ — ^mis- 
taking one thing for another. In the attempt to imagme how this 
could happen, the empiriast apparatus was enlarged until we 
reached the notion of ‘ mterchangii^ pieces of knowledge '. ^ But 
this theory broke down, because, on the empmcist assumptions 
we were then working with, a ‘ piece of knowledge ’ could be nothing 
but an old record stored in the memory.* Now that the Sophist 
has brought the Forms mto the account, a ' piece of knowledge ’ 
can mean a Form which we know. Hence the notion of ' thinking 
that one thing is another ’ or ‘ mistalring one thing for another ' 
can be revived with a new meaning. The ' things ’ we mterchange 
are not old memory images, but eternally real objects of thought. 
So at 253D it belongs to dialectic ‘ not to take the same Form for 
another or another for the same ’. With this correction, the descrip- 
tion of the hunt for birds in the aviary is, perhaps, meant to be 
accepted as a rough mechanical image of what happens in our rmnds 
when we mistake objects of knowledge. 

It is certainly surprising that Plato should be content with a 
statement of his solution so brief and ambiguous. Presumably the 
fact that Forms are involved and the relevance of all the earlier 
discussion of their combination was so clear to his mind that he 
took the reader’s understanding of these pomts for granted. 

‘ Theaet 199c (p 136) 

‘ It will be remembered that onr knowledge of numbers was so descnbed 
at Theaet 196A (p. 128). 
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263D-264B. Judgment being simply unspoken statement, false judg- 
ment and false ‘ appearing * are possible 

The final step in the alignment is now taken by identiiying judg- 
ment (ddfo) with unspoken statement. From this it follows that 
false jnd^ent must be just as possible as false statement. The 
meaning of ddfa, ‘ judgment as here defined must not be confused 
with Plato's use of the word elsewhere for ' Opinion ’ considered as 
having a difierent class of objects (dofoord) from those of knowledge 
(yvioatd). Judgment difiers from knowledge in that it can be true 
or false, but its objects may be entirely Forms and their relations, 
which the Republic classed as objects of knowledge, not of opinion. 
The final d^nition of false statements above given covers false 
statements about Forms. 

263D. Str. And next, what of thinking and judgment and appear- 
ing ? Is it not now clear that ^ these things occur in our 
minds both as false and as true ? 

Theaet. How so ? 

Str. You will see more easily if you begin by letting me 
give you an account of their nature and how each differs 
E. from the others. 

Theaet. Let me have it. 

Str. Well, thinking and discourse^ are the same thing, 
except that what we call thinking is, precisely, the inward 
dialogue carried on by the mind with itself without spoken 
sound. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Whereas the stream which flows from the mind 
through the lips with sound is called discourse. 

Theaet. True. 

Str. And further there is a thing * which we know occurs 
in discourse. 

Theaet. Namely ? 

Str. Assertion and denial.* 

Theaet. Yes. 

1 Thmkmg (Sufrota) and discoone (Aifyoc) ate both nsed in the wide sense 
which includes, not only judgment (^a) and statement (Myot) which must 
be true or false, but all fonns of thinking and qieech, questions, commands, 
etc. The account of t hinkin g as unspoken discourse at TAeaef 189s (p 118) 
and 3 o6d (p. 153), is here briefly rqieated. 

* oM, BT should be retained : ‘ a thing {presently to be mentioned) '. 
Cf. aM at Theaet. aojo (Campbell). 

* ^ioft and Mpame cover (i) afitonation and negation, which appear m 
the affinnabve or negative form of the spoken statement, and (2) the mental 
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Str. Then when this occurs in the mind in the course of 
silent thinking, can you call it anything but judgment ? 
Theaet. No. 

Str. And suppose judgment occurs, not independently, but 
by means of perception, the only right name for such a state 
of mind is * appearing 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Well then, since we have seen that there is true and 
false statement, and of these mental processes we have found 
thinking to be a dialogue of the mind with itself, and judg- 
B. ment to be the conclusion of thinking, and what we mean 
by ' It appears ’ a blend of perception and judgment, it 
follows that these also, being of the same nature as state- 
ment, must be, some of them and on some occasions, false. 
Theaet. Of course. 

Str. You see, then, that we have discovered the nature 
of false judgment and false statement sooner than we 
expected just now when we feared there would be no end 
to the task we were setting ourselves in the search for them. 
Theaet, I do. 

* Appearing ’ {fportaala) is briefly described because the process 
meant by the term here has been discussed at length m the Theae- 
tetus. It IS not ‘ imagination ', the faculty which pictures an absent 
or imaginary ob]ect not perceived at the moment. It is that 
combination of perception and judgment which, as the Theaetetus 
described, occurs when I see an indistinct figure and, rightly or 
wrongly, judge it to be someone I know.* ‘ It appears to me ' to 
acts of assent and dissent — saying ' yes ’ and ‘ no ’ — ^to questions which the 
mind puts to itself, as descnbed at T 1 tta«t 190A, ^Kovaa koI oA ^mvaa 
(p. 1 18) Judgment was there defined as the nund’s final decision when all 
doubt and debate is over 

^ 9 amala here, as at Tkeatt 152c (p 32), is simply the substantive 
eqmvalent to the verb In his next qieech the Stranger substitutes 

‘ ^ah/tnu ' i Xtyofiti', ' what we mean by " it appears ” 

* TMeatt. 193B fi. (p 124) and I95i>, aM^nwt wpit Mmtai/ (p 128). 

This description is repeat^ m the PhtUbus 38 5 Then m a later passage 
(39B ff ) imagination is separately descnbed as the work of a sort of pamter 
in the mind who makes pictures (laypa^^ftara) or li k e n esses (tUivts) of things. 
These are called ' pictured semblances ' {^anriafiara iitaypc^i^iUpa), but the 
name ^amuaU is not used of the faculty. Where Aristotle descnbes the 
imaging faculty which he calls ' Imagmation ', he pomts out that 

it IB not ‘ judgment together with perception ', nor ‘ by means of perception ' 
(8t’ aicbiHatat, Plato’s phrase here), nor a ' combination of judgment and 
perception ' (otyivAom) S 6 (iit ml alaOijotmf ■» Plato's aMiiatas ml 

66 fiit here), de antm 428a, 25. Anstotle means that he is giving ^aynata 
a new sense, which is not to be confused with Plato's use of the word 


here. 
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be so-and-so. This judgment rightly or wrongly interpreting a 
present perception is all that ' appearing ’ means here. It is the 
one kind of judgment that may be false which the psychological 
apparatus of the Theaetetus was adequate to describe. The Stranger 
here notes that we are now fully justified in asserting that such false 
judgments (like others) have a meaning and can exist. 

2648-0. Transition, connecting these results with the interrupted 
Division of Image^making 

Far back (at 236) the art of Image-makmg. which we had divmed 
to contain the essential charactenstic of the Sophist, was divided 
into the makmg of likenesses (dxcunpcij) and the making of sem- 
blances (or appearances, qKjyiamoc^). We were then arrested by the 
problems of unreal appearance and false statement : how can such 
thmgs have any sort of existence ? We have smce explained how 
false statement, at any rate, can exist, and the Stranger now points 
out that we are justified in resummg the mterrupted Division. 

264B. Str. Then let us not lose courage for what remains to be 
c. done. Now that these matters are cleared up, let us recall 
our earher divisions by forms 
Theaet. Which do you mean ? 

Str. We distinguished two forms of Image-makmg . the 
making of likenesses and the makmg of semblances. 
Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And we said we were puzzled to tell under which of 
these two we should place the Sophist. 

Theaet. We did. 

Str. And to increase our perplexity we were plunged in a 
whirl of confusion by the apparition of an argument that 
called in question all these terms and disputed the very 
existence of any copy or image or semblance, on the ground 
D. that falsity never has any sort of existence anywhere. 
Theaet. True. 

Str. But now that we have brought to light the existence 
of false statement and of false judgment, it is possible that 
there should be imitations of r^ things and that this con- 
dition of mind (false judgment) should account for the exist- 
ence of an art of decqition. 

Theaet. Yes, it is. 

Str. And we agreed earlier that the Sophist does come 
under one or other of the two kinds mentioned. 

Theaet. Yes. 
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The connection between ' appearing ' (/parvaata), just now 
described as the blend of percq>tion and judgment, and the art 
of creating semblances or appearances (^arrcumNij) under which 
we shall place the Sophist, is to be found in the earlier description 
of this art.^ The sculptor who deliberatdy distorts the actual pro- 
portions of his original in order to make his statue ' appear ' correct, 
produces semblances {(fartda/uaa) such as are rife in painting and 
fine art generally. He imposes on us false judgments by mi^ng of 
our senses {fpanaata). Similarly the Sophist creates in us false 
bdiefs in his wisdom on all subjects. 

This, however, is the only sort of ‘ appearing ’ explained in this 
dialogue. It is not what we mean by * appearance ’ when we speak 
of a world of appearance, as oppokd to reality. ' Appearance ' 
there suggests some sort of unreality in the object ; whereas when 
‘ it appears to me ‘ that a distant figure is a friend, that judgment 
may Im true, and, if it is false, there is nothing wrong with the 
object : the falsity lies whoUy in my judgment. Hence, all that 
has been said about ' appearing ' throws no light on what may be 
called the problem of the eidolon, which the Stranger seemed to 
raise where the Division was interrupted. He spoke of two 
jneblems : (z) ' this appearing or seemmg without really being ' * 
and (2) ‘ saying something which yet is not true We have solved 
the second, but what has become of the first ? The words naturally 
mean : How can there be something which seems real without being 
real ? This is the problem of appearances, as opposed to reahty. 
Later, moreover, an eidolon was defined as something that is not 
wholly real {jUntoz Bp) but yet has some sort of existence (fip tkoc). 
Then follow^ the long discussion of theories of the ' perfectly real ', 
after which we expected some account of how a world of imperfectly 
real things — ^the objects of sense — could exist. But this hope was 
disappointed. The whole subsequent discussion of the combiiiation 
of Forms was confined to the world of perfect reality, and has told 
us nothing about the status of imperfectly real things. That prob- 
lem remains where it was. 

Burnet,' indeed, takes Plato as meaning that the explanation of 
‘ not-being ' as * difference ' has solved the eidolon problem. ‘ In 
the course of the foregoing discussion ' [2588], he writes, ' the 
remark was thrown out that we have found the Not-being which 
was necessary to justify our account of the Sophist. This is not 
explained fn^er, but the point is quite simple. We called him an 

* At 235* ff- (P *97)- 

■ 236B, ^alrtaSai roOn ttal ri tlrat 8i Here it is the ob/tct that 

appears but is not real. 

» G*. J>Ati , p 286. 

P.T.K. 
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image-maker, and he replied that there was no such thing as an 
image, since an image is really not real. We now see that there is 
nothing in this objection ; for the art of image-maldng, like all other 
arts, includes a of Being and a part of Not-being.^ The image 
is not the reality, indeed, and the reality is not the image, but that 
involves no difficulty. We are dealing with a particular art, that 
of Image-making, and in it “ not real ” has a perfectly definite 
and positive sigi^cation. The " not real ” is not the unreal, but 
just the image, which is quite as much as that of which it is the 
image.’ 

It is hard to be satisfied with this, as a solution of the eidolon 
problem. It amounts to saying : ' When I say an image is not 
perfectly real, and yet has a sort of existence, all I mean is that 
an image is not the same thing as its original, but is just as real.’ 
Burnet appears to think that this is the solution, for he say^ later 
(P* 349) ' ‘ Plato laid the ghost of the two-world theory which had 
haunted Greek philosophy since the time of Parmenides, and that 
is what he meant by saying that the sensible world was " the image 
of the intelligible ”. He had shown already in the Sophist that to 
be an image is not to be nothing. An appearance is an appearance, 
and is only unreal if we take it for what it is not.’ Burnet seems to 
mean that Plato, in his matunty, no longer held that the sensible 
world is partly unreal (as he had said in the RepiMtc) or any less 
real than the intelligible world. The unreality or falsity of ' appear- 
ance ’ lies wholly in our thoughts about the world, not in the objects 
themselves. They are only unreal if we take them for what they 
are not. 

But if Plato came to hold that objects of perception are merely 
different from intelligilde objects, but just as real, what ground 
remains for denying that sense-perception is knowledge in the full 
sense ? The Theaetetns admitted that perception was infallible ; it 
was not knowledge because it lacked the other mark of knowledge : 
its objects are not real. If we now say that the ol^ects are just as real 
as Forms, perception has every claim to be knowledge, lliis cannot 
be reconciled with the Timaeus. Also, it would be strange if a con- 
clusion amounting to a revolution in Platonism should not even be 
stated explicitly, but left to be inferred from the apparently very 
different statement that an image is not the same as its original, but 
none the less exists. The whole question is, what sort of existence 
the image has, for it has been defined as ' not really real ’. A 

1 This obscure statement seems to be based on the nse of knowledge and 
its q>ecies as an ifinstratum at 357c (p. 390). But this was a mere illustration, 
and Plato does not say that any art ‘ includes a part of Being and a part 
of Not-being‘. 
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ghost is a ghost, and is not the same thing as the tangible body it 
resembles : an3rone will admit that ; but it does not settle the 
question what kind or degree of reality a ghost has. 

Our conclusion must be that the eidolon problem is not yet solved ; 
nor shall we find a solution later in this dialogue. The reason may 
be that Plato could not solve it or that the problem was reserved 
for another occasion (perhaps, for the Philosopher). In the Sophist 
he is justified in shelving it because the only eidola we are now con- 
cerned with are those which the Sophist is accused of creating. The 
Sophist does not create the world of sensible objects ; these are 
the work of that divine image-making which will presently be 
distinguished from the human imag p- ma iHng of fine art and sophis- 
try. The eidola created by the Sophist are beliefs m our minds. 
Hence it was said at 260c, and is repeated here, that the existence of 
images and semblances depends on the existence of deception, and 
deception depends on the existence of false belief. We were only 
bound to prove that false belief could exist, and that has been done. 
The metaphysical status of ‘ appearances ' in any other sense lies 
beyond our scope. The explanation, if it is to be found anywhere, 
must be sought in the Timaeus, I suspect that, when Plato had 
finished the Statesman, he found himself unable to carry out his 
intention of continuing the present conversation in the Philosopher 
and there gathering up the loose threads. So he abandoned his 
scheme and started another trilogy — Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates 
— ^in which all that he had to say about the eidolon problem could be 
cast into the form of a m3dh, 

264I>-^68d. Division VII. The Sophist as a species of Image- 
maker 

That Plato was consciously shelving the eidolon problem appears 
in the coming section. If he had thought it was already solved, he 
would have taken up the Division of Image-making at the pomt 
where it was dropped and proceeded to subdivide semblance-maldng 
(^avTaoTiKfj). But we find the Stranger now going back, behind 
the art of Image-making, to the most general conception. Art, 
precisely in order that the divine creation of unages— the world 
of appearance— may be set aside as not relevant to the definition of 
Sojdustry. In fact, the shelving of the unsolved laoblem is openly 
effected here, in terms evidently meant to recall the contrast of 
reality and appearance as set forth in the Republic. These terms 
would be extremely misleading, if Plato had really abandoned his 
old doctrine of the partial unreality of sense objects. 
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The final Table of Division is as follows : 


Acqmative 


Productive 

L 




by tools (Painting, Sculpture, Music) 

by mimicry 

with Liowledge 

Ignorant 

(Acting) 

1, 

aimple-nunded 

rn 

insincere 

L__ 


originals 

uoages 


The Demagogue 


The Sophist 


2641}. Str. Now. then, let us set to work again and, as we divide 
E. the Kind proposed in two, keep to the nght-band section 
at each stage. Holding fast to the characters of which the 
Sophist partakes until we have stnpped ofi all that he has 
in conunon with others and left oidy the nature that is 
peculiar to him, let us so make that nature plam, in the 
265. first place to ourselves, and secondly to others whose 
temperament finds a procedure of this sort congenial. 
Theaet. Very good. 

Str. Well, we began by dividing Art into Productive and 
Acquisitive. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And under the head of the Acquisitive we had glimpses 
of the Sophist in the arts of hunting, contention, trafficldng, 
and other kinds of that sort.* 

t Thu reference to the five tentative Divisions of the Acqnuitive branch 
is significant They only provided ' glimpses ’ or indistmct visions of various 
types called sophists, not the essential feature With compare 

4arra{4fuiw used of the figure indis ti nc tly seen at a distance, PhtMnu 38c 
The third main branch of Art, the Separative ( Smcptruci), from which was 
derived the Cathartic method of Socrates m Division VI, u here ignored. 
It gave ns no glimpse of the Scqihist 
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PRODUCTION. DIVINE AND HUMAN 
265. Theaet. Certainly. 

Ste. But now that he has been included under an art of 
Imitation, clearly we must start by dividing into two the 
B. Productive branch of Art. For Imitation is surely a lnni< 
of production, though it be only a production of images, as 
we say, not of originals of every sort. Is that not so ? 
Theaet. Assuredly. 

Str. Let us begin, then, by recognising two kinds of 
Production. 

Theaet. What are they ? 

Str. The one Divine, the other Human. 

Theaet. I don’t understand yet. 

Str. Production — ^to recall what we said at the outset — ^we 
defined as any power that can bring into existence what did 
not exist before.^ 

Theaet. I remember. 

c. Str. Now take all mortal animals and also all things that 
grow * — ^plants that grow above the earth from seeds and 
roots, and hfeless bodies compacted beneath the earth, 
whether fusible or not fusible. Must we not attribute the 
coming into being of these things out of not-being to divme 
craftsmanship and nothing else ? Or are we to fall in with 
the behef that is commo^y expressed ? 

Theaet. What belief do you mean ? 

Str. That Nature gives birth to them as a result of some 
spontaneous cause that genoates without intelligence. Or 
shall we say that they come from a cause which, working 
with reason and art, is divine and proceeds from divinity ? * 


I Frodnction, so defined at 219B, inclnded agncnltnre, manufacture, and 
fine art The defimtion u not utended to suggest creation oHt of nothing, 
with no pre-existing material 

' (cf. 233X, ‘ you and me and all other creatures ^vrd) covers all 
thin^ that come to be by a natural process, including metals (fusible) and 
nunerals, regular nameable compounds of elements The elements ^ 
tA m^wcira, 266b) are also products of divme workmaaship (as m the Ttmaeus) , 
but it IS not implied that the elements are created *» nthtlo. The only 
question here is whether the compound ' creatures ' grow out of the elements 
spontaneously or by a process directed by divine crafts m ansh i p 
* The construction of Stlas is ambiguous, (i) If it is taken with Arienj^, 
rifr ^iaty ymSr remains as the main verb ; but the contrast is between 
Nature which gensreUts and the divme Artist who makos And why should 
‘ knowledge ’ be said to ‘ come from dlvmity ’ (diri StoO yiywfifnp) ? (a) By 
taking Btlas with M oMat understood, we get a cause or causation which 
might be said to ' come from divmity ’ and is contrasted with causation of 
qiQntaneonsorigm(a4TafutTi|, cf Ax.,Phys. 1960,34), an luriXiymirt mHwwrf- 
liift is contrasted with dwv iiayolas. As verb ^/^oo^ ylyMoSoi will then be 
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365D. Theaet. Perhaps because I am 3^oung, I often shift from 
one belief to the other ; but at this moment, looking at yonr 
face and believing 3rou to hold that these things have a 
divine origin, I too am convinced. 

Str. Well said, Theaetetns. If I thought you were the 
sort of person that might believe otherwise in the future, I 
should now try by force of persuasion to make you accept 
that account. But I can see clearly that, without any 
E. arguments of mine, your nature will come of itself to the 
conclusion which you tell me attracts you at this moment. 
So I will let that pass ; I should be wasting time. I will 
only lay it down liiat the products of Nature, as they are 
called, are works of divine art, as things made out of them 
by man are works of human art. Accordingly there will 
be two kinds of Production, one human, the other divine. 
Theaet. Good. 

Str. Once more, then, divide each of these two into two 
parts. 

Theaet. How ? 

a66. Str. As you have just divided the whole extent of Produc- 
tion horizontally, now divide it vertically. 

Theaet. Be it so. 

Str. The result is four parts in all ; two on our side, 
human ; two on the side of the gods, divine. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. And taking the divisions made in the first way 
(horizontally : divine and human), one section of each part 
will be the production of originals, and the remaining two 
sections will be best described as production of images. So 
we have a second division of Production on that principle 
(on^nals and imag^). 

B. Theaet. Explain once more how each of the two parts 
(divine and human) is divided. 

Str. Ourselves, I take it, and all other living creatures 
and the elements of naturd things— fire, water, and thdr 
kindred— are all originals, the oflspring, as we are wdl 
assured, of divine worknuuiship.^ Is it not so ? 

Theaet. Yes. 


snppUed iroin the previous q)eech, as by Campbell, whose punctuation may 
be p r e fe r red to Burnet's 

1 In this phrase the metaphors of generation (ytmi^aro) and of the crafts- 
man's workmanship (dirtipyaepAu) are combined, as at Ttma$us aSc, ' the 
mdktf and fatlur of tins universe and Symp. 209A, poets (* moMtn ') and 
creative artists are b*g»Utrt of spintual children. 
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ORIGINALS AND IMAGES 


Str. And every one of these products is attended by images 
which are not the actual th^g, and which also owe their 
existence to divine contrivance. 

Theaet. You mean ? 

Str. Dream images, and in daylight all those naturally 
produced semblances which we call ^ ' shadow ' when dark 
c. i»tches interrupt the light, or a ‘ reflection ’ when the 
light belonging to the eye meets and coalesces with light 
bdonging to something else on a bright and anooth surface 
and produces a form yielding a perception that is the reverse 
of the ordinary direct view.* 

1 Taking Xiytrat with anA |ih> . . . StvAoOr U. The Lexica do not seem to 
recognise ' reflection ‘ as a sense of SwAoft'. bnt it can hardly agree with 
leaving the reflection nameless Are we to nnderstand ttvAoiV ' a 

duplicate image ' ? 

* In the ‘ ordinary direct view ‘ (iftmpoaim — in front, (qiposite) the two 
lights or ' flres ' which coalesce are the visual ray or stream of fire from the 
eye and the fire outside, « e either sunlight reflected from the body looked at 
or. when the body is self-luminous, its ovm light In reflection from a mirror, 
the ray of light from my eye iOs » n) inis iHIp, Ttm 45s) 

and the light belongmg to the object (iMirptar fdr. » g the light which comes 
from the real face of another person I seem the mirror, cf wvplItuBniMoTplip, 
Tsm, 43c, i) coalesce on the surface of the mirror, and the nmted ray is then 
thrown back from it to my eye. So the reflection seen is explained m the 
same way as direct vision, except that m reflection the coalescence occurs 
at the mirror’s surface, not at the surface of the reflected object (see Taylor 
on Timatus 46A) The reversal of the image is best explamed by a diagram ■ 

A OiRxcT Vision B RasLacrioN 

oi person facing the of person facing a mirror, 

observer's eye. 

Left 


Right 

Eye 

In (A) Direct Vision the hght from the ngU side of the person's face is supposed 
to reach the left side of my eye. In (B) Reflection the light from the Uft side 
of the person's face is supposed to rei^ the Uft side of my eye (There is 
no sign that Plato thought of all the rays from the object as entering the eye 
at the centre of the lens and spreading out again on the retina, or knew 
anything of lens and return ) 
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266c. Theakt. Tha« are, indeed, these two prodncts of divine 
WM-kmanship : the original and the image that in every 
case accompanies it.* 

Str. And what of onr human art ? Most we not say that 
in bnilding it produces an actual house, and in painting a 
house of a difierent sort, as it were a man-made dream for 
waking eyes? 

D. Tbeaet. Certainly. 

Str. And so in all cases, we find once more twin products 
of our own productive activity in pairs — one an actual thing, 
the other an image. 

Theaet. I understand better now, and I recognise two 
forms of production, each of them twofold: divine and 
human according to one division, and aconding to the other 
a production of actual things and of some sort of likenesses. 

At this point we have got back to the human art of Image-making, 
now clearly distinguished from divine production of natural objects 
and from the useful crafts, like building. Image-making includes 
all the fine arts, with political rhetoric and sophistry. The chief 
object of the further subdiviaon is to place the demagogue and the 
Sophist in the lowest class. First the subdivision already made 
(rixaoTiMj and ^^anomaci^) is declared to be now justified. 

3660. Str. Let us remind ourselves, then, that of this production 
of images there were to be two kinds, one producing like- 

E. nesses, the other semblances, provided that falsity should 
be shown to be a thing that really is false and of such a 
nature as to have a place among eTisting things. 

Theaet. Yes, it was to be so. 

Str. And that has now been shown ; so on that ground 
shall we now reckon the distinction of these two forms as 
beyond dispute ? 

Theaet. Yes. 

267. Str. Once more, then, let us divide in two the kind that 
produces semblances. 

Theaet. How? 

1 These originAls and images make np the contents of the visible world 
[ipofi or tefoorioi R»p vi, where they are described m similar terms, stoA). 
They are the work of the divine craftsman of the , who fashions the 

visible world after the pattern of the Forms The Forms themselves, which 
are not created, are, of course, not mentioned here. Bnt the Flatomst will 
recall that the actnal things here called originals are themselves only copies 
or images of the Forms. They are those whose amtagnons eodstesce 
still remains a proUem. 
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367. Str. There is the semblance prodnced by means of tools, 
and another sort where the producer of the semblance takes 
his own person as an instrument. 

Tbeaet. How do you mean ? 

Str. When someone uses his own person or voice to counter- 
feit your traits or speech, the proper name for creating such 
a semblance is, I take it. Mimicry.^ 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Let us reserve that section, then, under the name of 
mimicry, and indulge ourselves so far as to leave all the 
B. rest for someone else to collect into a unity and give it an 
appropriate name. 

Theaet. So be it. 

Str. But there is still ground for thinking that mimicry? 
is of two sorts. Let me put it before you. 2 

Theaet. Do. ^ 

Str. Some mimics know the thing they are impersonating, 
others do not ; and could we find a more important distinc- 
tion than that of knowing from not knowing ? 

Theaet. No. 

Str. And the mimicry we have just mentioned goes with 
knowledge ; for to impersonate yon, one must be acquamted 
with you and your traits, 
c. Theaet. Of course. 

Str. And what of the traits of Justice and of virtue 
generally ? Are there not many who, having no knowledge 
of virtue but only some sort of opinion about it, zealously 
set about making it appear that they embody virtue as they 
conceive it, mimicking it as effectively as they can in their 
words and actions ? 

Theaet. Only too many. 

Str. And are they always unsuccessful in appearing to be 
virtuous when they are not really virtuous at all ? Do they 
not rather succeed perfectly ? 

Theaet. Th^ do. 

D. Str. We must, then, distinguish the ignonmt mimic from 
the other, who has knowledge. 

Theaet. Yes. 

Str. Where, then, must we look for a suitable name for 
each ? No doubt it is hard to find one, because the ancients, 

1 Cf. Crai. 423B Should we read intr ri air axtlfti nr iavroB (sc o^ij^ian) 
Xpi^ficrer. <«9fto> mifian wpoooiwt&w ^ ^aA>coAu woif, ‘ when a 

man produces a aembluce ot your traits hy using his own, making his body 
or his voice like yoon' ? 
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2670. it wotild seem, sofiered from a certain laziness and lack of 
discrimination with r^;ard to the division of Kinds by forms, 
and not one of them even tried to make snch divisions, with 
the result that there is a serious shortage of names. How- 
ever, thouj^ the expression may seem daring, for purposes 
of distinction let us call mimicry guided by opinion ‘ con- 
E. ceit-mimicry and the sent that is guided by knowledge 
‘ mimicry by acquaintance 
TEeast. So be it. 

Str. It is the former, then, that concerns us ; for the 
Sophist was not among those who have knowled^, but he 
hag a place fttnoTig mimics. 

Theaet. Certainly. 

Str. Then let us take this conceit-mimic and see if his 
metal rings sound or there is still a crack in it somewhere. 
Theaet. Let us do so. 

Str. Well, there is a gaping crack. There is the simple- 
368. minded type who imagines that what he believes is know- 
ledge, and an opposite type who is versed in discussion, so 
that his attitude betra}rs no httle misgiving and suspicion 
that the knowledge he has the air of possessing in the eyes 
of the world is really ignorance. 

Theaet. Certainly both the types you describe exist. 
Str, We may, then, set down one of these mimics as sincere, 
the other as insincere. 

Theaet. So it appears. 

Str. And the insincere-^ he of two kinds or only one ? 
Theaet. That is for you to consider. 

B. Str. I will ; and I can clearly make out a pair of them. I 
see one who can keep up bis dissimulation publicly in long 
speeches to a large assembly. The other uses short argu- 
ments in private and forces others to contradict themselves 
in conversation.* 

Theaet. Very true. 

Str. And with whom shall we identify the more long- 
winded type-^with the Statesman or with the demagogue ? 
Theaet. The demagogue. 

Str. And what shall we call the other— wise man or 
Sophist? 

TmAET. We cannot surely call him wise, because we set 
c. him down as ignorant ; but as a mimic of the wise man be 

* SefofufiSTuni. cf. 2238, SofowotSevrue^, education m the conceit of virtue . 
PhUtbui 49D, tofoKoXla, tofooe^, the conceit of beauty and wudom. 

* Cf. the subdivision of Disputation at 325B (p. 176). 
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268c. will clearly assume a title derived from his, and I now see 
that here at last is the man who most be truly described as 
the real and genuine Sophist. 

Str. Shall we, then, as before collect all the elements of 
his description, from the end to the beginning,^ and draw 
our threads together in a knot ? 

Theaet. By all means. 

Str. The art of contradiction-making, descended firom an 
insmcere kind of conceited mimiciy, of the semblance-making 
breed, derived from image-making, distinguished as a por- 
D. tion, not divine but human, of production, that presents a 
shadow-play of words — such is the blood and lineage which 
can, with perfect truth, be assigned to the authentic Sophist. 
Theaet. I entirely agree. 

I The CQOstrnction of the final definition is obscured by the effort to frame 
it so as to mention all the specific differences m order ‘ from the end to 
beginning * (productive art) At 226a there is anothe r sammary m 
reverse order (t^ jf^/iarurrurdv yAvr, ipunuc^ Sr r/jfrqr, imXoftxijt, 
kt) where the gemtives are used as m a genealogy : ‘ ‘ 
son of B, the son of C,' etc 
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ADDENDUM 

Soph. 263c. dv ^mepov ^ Xdyop elprpta mpl ao€, Ttp&tov piiv, 
i$ d>purdfie 6 a xl nan^ iaxi denxywu&taxw aixdv ha 

xmv Ppaxyxitojv ehai. 

The superlative haytcauiTaxof throws a quite unnecessary 
emphasis on the obvious fact that ' Theaetetus flies ’ is a statement 
of the ^ortest possible t3q)e. a&rh, moreover, seems superfluous ; 
most translators ignore it. I suspect that Plato wrote X^yog 
&HiyitaiAxaxoq, ‘ according to our definition of iAe minimum staU- 
ment‘ (cf. Rep. 369D, ij (bayxaioTdTt} n 6 Xic). It was, in fact, 
Tdw Xiyow 6 np&x 6 c xe xai a/iuep<karoc that was defined above 
(262c), rather than statement in general, o^rdi* must then con- 
ceal the main verb, perhaps tpariop, as at 263B, 2. 
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INDEX 


Account (Logos ) : 
of grounds of knowledge, 141 
added to true belief, 142 
meanings of, 142 
combination of names, 144 
expression m speech, 134 
enumeration of elements, 155 
statement of markf 

138 

defimtion by genus and difference, 
i6z, X70 
Anamnssu : 
m Mono, 2 
and Midwifery, 27 f 
in Pkasdo, 3, 108 
not abandoned. 129 
Animal, Form of, 271 
Antisthenes ; 

alleged author of Socrates' 
‘ dream ’, 144 
on predication, 234, 237 
held ' every statement is true ', 31a 
‘ Appearing ' (^arruofa) . 

Protagoras' use of, 32, 116 
problem of appearances, 200 ff 
as blend of perception and judg- 
ment, 319 
Aristotle . 

account of Platonism, 9 
logic, contrasted with Plato's, 268 
on r^tive terms, 282 
defimtion of ‘ word ', 303 
Atomism, 231. 247 


Battle of Gods and Giants, aa8 ff. 
Belief, see Judgment 


‘ Categories ' . 

falsely so called, 106, 274 ff. 
Aristotle's, 273 
Cathartic Method. 177 ff. 
Change, two kinds of, 93 


Charmtdss, on recogmtion of know- 
ledge, 140 

Classification, by Division, 171 
Collection : 

preceding Division, 170 
Divisions of Sophist as snbstitate 
for, 187 

Collection and Division ‘ 

Division illustrated, 170 ff 
Seven Divisions of Sophist, 172 ff. 
methods of, 184 ff 
as Dialectic, 262 fi 
Combination ■ 
of Forms, 232 ff 
meaning of, 233 

of letters compared to Forms, 260 
of words m statement, 304 
Common terms 
m Theaetetus, 103 
in every statement, 300 
Compatibility, statements of, 278 
Cratylns, doctnne of. 99 
Cyrenaics, 48 


Defimtion (Logos) 
of individual thmg, impossible, 162 
as object of Collection and Divi- 
sion, 184 
Socratic, 183 
Democritus, 231 
Dialectic 

procedure, 30 
analogy with weaving, 183 
science of, described, 262 fi. 
not Formal Logic, 264 
DiaUxns, 191 
Difference * 

distinct from Incompatibihty, 279 
as all-pervading Form, 279 fi. 
distributed over all reahty, 290 
verbal ambiguity of 0drcpor, 29a 
Division, see Collection and Division 
Dynsmis, see Power 
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Eidolon: 

ttdola of Cave, 193, 201 
definition of, 209 ff 
problem of, 7, 199 fi. 
postponed, 248 
not solved, 321 

conadonsly shelved in Sopkui, 323 
Element (ermxttor), applied to phy- 
sical elements, 143 
EpistU VII, on Forms, 9 
Eristic, defined, 173 
Existence (see Reidity), as very im- 
portant Form, 273 ft. 

Falsity, see Jodgment, False , State- 
ment, False 
Forms : 

separate existence of, a fi , 105 
known by Recollection, 5 
theory criticised in Pannenidet, 6 B 
extent of, 8 

239 

relations of, to one another, ii 
mentioned in ThoodMus. 83, 83, 86, 
106 

in Ttmaout, 141 

as hierarchy of genus and species, 
186, 269 

in Pltaaio and Republic, 243 f 
Cambination of, 232 flf 
all-pervading, 261 
disjunctive, 262 
structu re of world of, 268 
highest, the most complex, 269 
Form Animal, 271 
three very important, 273 fi. 
as ‘ parts of the Difieient ’, 290 fi. 
Friends of Forms, 239 fi. 

Heracleiteanism : 

Flux doctrine, 36 
Extreme, refuted, 92 fi. 
Hippocrates : 

-rhrv- 209 

On Ancient Mediane, 233 
de natura hominu, 233 

Idealists: 

in Battle of Gods and Giants, 228 fi. 
as Friends of Forms, 239 
Image-making, 187 fi. 
spedes of, 193 ff. 
divine and human, 326 


I m a gina tion, described m PhiUbus, 

319 

Immortality, in Meno and Phaedo, 
2ff 

Incompatibihty, statements of, 236, 
278 

Indivisible Species 
as objective in Division, 183, 267 ff 
as complex whole, 270 
Induction, Socratic method of, 184 
Isocrates, 177, 181 

Judgment (tiSfa) : 
about future facts, 81, 90 ff 
is complex, 116 

as unspoken statement, iiS, 318 
Judgment, False (see Statement, 
False) 

demed by Protagoras, 71, 73, 113 
possibihty discussed, xio fi. 
as tViininng one thmg is another, 

as thinking what is not, x 14 
as mistaking, ii6fi 
as misfitting of perception to 
image, x2ofi 

not mvolving perception, 127 fi 
as mterchange of pieces of know- 
ledge, X35 

Judgment, True, see Statement, True 
claim to be knowledge, X09 
is not knowledge, X40 fi. 

Leucippus, 23X 

Likeness (shcciv), defined, 196, 198 
Logic . 

of Aristotle, contrasted with 
Plato’s, 268 

Formal, not » Dialectic, 264 
Logos, see Account, Defimtion, State- 
ment 

Materialists : 
m Theaetetus, 46, 48 
in Battle of Go^ and Giants, 
228 ff. 

Meamng . 

as Form in Plato, 239 
of common or proper names, 307, 

314 

Meganans : 

affiliation to Eleatics, 169 
as Eristics, 176 
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Memory ; 
intiodnced, 64 
as Wax Tablet, 120 fi 
as Aviaiy, 130, 317 
Memo : 

doctrine of Anamnesis, 2 
parallel with Theaetetus, 27 
account of grounds of true belief. 

14a. *58 

defimtion of Figure, 183 
Midwifery of Socrates, 24 fi 
Motion as very important Form. 
273 ff. 

Name, as constituent of statement, 
304 ff 

Negative, signifying ‘ the difierent 
ago 

Negative statement . 
problem of, 20a, 252 ft. 
about Forms, 283 ff 
Nonentities, ao8 
Number 

puzzles about, 41 
mistakes about, ia8fi. 
memory impnnts of. 122. 129 

Opinion, see Judgment 

Parmenides. 

meeting with Socrates, I, loi. 166 
criticises theory of Forms, 6 ff 
fragment restored, 94 
discussion of, postponed, 101 
Ways of Inquiry, aoo 
demes world of appearance, 201 
on the totally unreal, 203 fi 
One Being criticised, 220 fi. 
denial of plurahty and becoming, 
227 

as Idealist. 229 
Parmenides : 

position m series of Dialogues, i 
theory of Forms criticised m, 6 fi 
separate Forms in, 105, 243 
on relation of Forms to one another, 
183, 232 
Participation . 
problem of, 6 fi , 10 ff 
of individual m Forms, 233, 236, 
278. 297 

of Forms in one another, 236 


Per ce ption : 

of, 30 

by contraries, 34 
Plato's theory of, 39 ff , 237 
infallible, 52 fi 
alleged delusions of. 32 
not the whole of knowledge, loa 
not knowledge at all. 106 
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with great vigour and ingenuity, and the book deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of students of biology ' — Spectator 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursd. Intro- 
duction by F. G. Crookskank, M.D , F R C.P. los. 6d. net. 

‘ He IS an authonty on Indian and Chinese philosophy, and in this book 
he develops the idea that philosophy should be studied as a senes of natural 
events by means of a comparison of its development in various countnes 
and environments ' — Times Literary Supplement 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Pxaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva Preface by Professor 
E. Clafaride. los. 6d. net. 

‘ A very mteresting book Everyone interested in psychology, education, 
or the ^ of thought should read it The results are surpnsing, but perhaps 
the most surpnsing thing is how extraordinanly httle was previously known 
of the way in which children think ' — Nation 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 5s. net. 

' A book of great interest to any intelligent reader ’ — Sunday Times 
' This stimulating essay on pnmittvejunsprudence ' — Nature ‘ In bnnging 
out the fact that tact, adaptabihty, and intelligent self-mterest are not 
confined to the civilized races, the author of this mteresting study has 
tendered a useful service to the humanizing of the science of man ' — New 
Statesman 
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Psychology and Ethnology. By W.H.R. Rivers, M.D. , Lttt.D. , 
F.R.S. Preface by G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 15s net. 

‘ This notice in no way exhausts the treasures that are to be found in this 
volume, which really requires long and detailed study We congratulate 
the editor on producmg it It is a worthy monument to a great man ’ — 
Saturday Renew ‘ Everything he has written concernmg anthropology is 
of interest to serious students ^—Ttmes Literary Supplement 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von TJexkuU. i8s. net. 

' It 13 not easy to give a critical account of this important book Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulations 
in a new synthesis, partly bemuse there is an abundant use of new terms 
Thirdly, the author’s arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with in brief compass No one can read the book without 
feehng the thnil of an unusually acute mind ' — J Arthur Thomson, in 
Journal of Phtlosophtcal Studies 

Thought and the Brain. By Henri Pteron, Professor at the 
CoUige de France. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ A very valuable summary of recent investigations into the structure and 
working of the nervous system He is prodigal of facts, but spanng of 
theories His book can warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the mtncacy and subtlety of the mechanism bv which the 
human animal co-ordmates its impressions of the outside world ’ — Ttmes 
Literary Suptplement 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By B. Maltnowskt, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London, 
los. 6d. net. 

' This work is a most important contribution to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-books are brought up to the 
standard which is henceforth indispensable '—Saturday Renew 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F. Alverdes, Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Marburg. los. 6d net. 

‘ Most interesting and u sef ul He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology ’ — Manchester Guardian " Can legitimately be compared witti 
Kbhler's Mentality of Apes ' — Nation ' We have learnt a great deal from 
his lucid analysis of the ^nngs of animal behaviour ' — Saturday Review 

The Psychology of Character. By. A A. Roback, Ph.D. 
Third edition, ais. net. 

' He gives a most complete and admirable histoncal survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 
thought Its comprehensiveness is httle short of a miracle, but Dr 
Roback writes clearly and well , his book is as interesting as it is erudite ’ — 
New Statesman 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Trtgani Burrow, 
M.D., Ph.D. I 2 S. 6d, net. 

* A most important book He is not merely revoltmg against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils He brings something of very great hope for 
the solution of human mcompatibihties Psycho-analysis already attacks 
problems of culture, rehgion, politics But Dr Burrow’s book seems to 
promise a wider outlook upon our common life ' — New Statesman 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. 15s, net. 

' The results of such studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable us to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durabihty of good music compared with bad ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement ‘ The facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particularly so to musicians ’ — Musical Mirror 

The Analysis of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S 21s 
net 

‘ Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too The first of its three parts supphes a statement 
and interpretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is indeed the 
rest of the book ' — Manchester Guardian ‘ His present brilliant book is 
candid and stimulating and, for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr Russell has given us ’ — Times Literary Supplement 

Political Pluralism ; a Study m Modem Pohtical Theory. By 
K. C. Hsiao los 6d. net. 

' He deals with the whole of the literature, considers Gierke, Dnguit, 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski, and reviews the relation of pluralistic 
thought to representative government, philosophy, law, and international 
relations There is no doubt that he has a grasp of his subject and breadth 
of view ’ — Yorkshire Post ' This is a very interesting book ’ — Mind 

The Neurotic Personality. By R G Gordon, M D , D.Sc., 
FRCP Ed. los. 6d net 

' Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented with clanty and judgment, is offered to the 
reader in this interesting book ’ — Times Literary Supplement ‘ A most 
excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpoint towards 
the psychoneuroses ’ — Nature 

Problems in Psychopathology. By T W. Mitchell, M.D 
gs net. 

‘ a masterly and reasoned summary of Freud's contribution to psycholc^ 
He writes temperately on a controversial subject ' — Birmingham Post 
‘ When Dr Mitchell writes anything we expect a bnlliant eflort, and we are 
not disappomted in this senes of lectures ’ — Nature 

Religious Conversion. By Sante de Sanctis, Professor of 
Psychology m the University of Rome 12s. 6d net. 

' He wntes purely as a psychologist, excluding all rehgious and metaphysical 
assumptions This bei^ clearly understood, his astonishingly well- 
documented book will be found of great value ahke by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion ’ 
Daily News 

Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the Umversity of Geneva. los. 6d net. 

' His new book is further evidence of his cautious and interesting work 
We recommend it to every student of child mentahty ' — Spectator ' A 
imnute mvestigation of the mental processes of early childhood Dr Piaget 
seems to us to underrate the importance of liis mvestigabons He makes 
some original contributions to logic ’ — Times Literary Supplement 
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The Art of Interrogation. By E. R Hamilton, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer m Education, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C Spearman, F.R S. ys. 6d. net. 

‘ His practical advice is of the utmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 
interest in the education of their children It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating * — Saturday Renew 

The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity By 
Frank Lorimer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College 
los. 6d. net. 

' A valuable book in which the relation of social to organic factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 
well by instinct, and primitive communities by culture patterns, civiliza- 
tion can live well only by symbols and logic ’ — Lancet 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank los. 6d. net. 

' His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shrinking from the pain 
of his own birth This motive of the birth trauma Dr Rank follows in many 
aspects, psychological, medical, and cultural He sees it as the root of 
religion, art, and philosophy There can be no' doubt of the illumination 
which Dr Rank's thesis can cast on the neurotic psyche ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Biological Principles. By J. H. Woodger, B Sc., Reader in 
Biology in the University of London. 2is. net. 

' The task Mr Woodger has undertaken must have been very difficult and 
labonous, but he may be congratulated on the result ’ — Manchester Guardian 
' No biologist who really wi^es to face fundamental problems should omit 
to read it ’ — Nature 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H Pteron, 
Professor at the College de France lOs 6d net 
' Treatmg psychology as the science of reactions. Professor Pidron ranges 
over the whole field in a masterly rfoum^ We do not know of any general 
work on the subject which is so rompletely modem m its outlook As an 
mtrodnction to the whole subject his book appears to us very valuable ' 
Times Literary Supplement. 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science 
By P Sargant Florence, M A., Ph.D , Professor of Commerce 
m the University of Birmingham. 25s net 

‘ It sums up the work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author’s 
own, IS fre^, original, stimulating, and written in that lucid style that one 
has been led to expect from him Its breadth and thoroughness are 
remarkable, for it is very much more than a mere text-book on statistical 
method ’ — Nature 

Human Speech. By Str Richard Paget, Bt., F.Inst.P. With 
numerous illustrations 255. net. 

* There is a umque fascination about a really ongiual piece of research The 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets consbtutes an adventure of the 
mmd almost as thnlling to read as to experience It is such an adventure 
that Sir Richard Paget describes The gist of the theory is that speech 
18 a gesture of the mouth, and more ^leciklly of the tongue We fed that 
we can hardly praise it too highly ’ — Times Literary Supplement 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Nicod. Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F R S. i6s. net. 

‘ Anyone on first reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them, but further study would show him his mistake, and convmce him that 
the death of their auttor at the age of thirty has bMn a most senous loss 
to modem philosophy ’ — Journal of Philosophical Studies 

Pleasure and Instinct : a Study m the Psychology of Human 
Action. By A H. B. Alien 12s 6d net. 

* An emmently clear and readable monograph on the much-discussed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasure Smce this work 
amplifies some of the most important aspects of general psychology, the 
student will find it useful to read m conjunction with his text-bwk ’ — 
British Medical Journal. 

History of Chinese Political Thought, durmg the early Tsin 
Period. By Liang Ckt-Chao With 2 portraits, los 6d net. 

* For all his wide knowledge of non-Chmese pohtical systems and the breadth 
of his own opmions, he remained at heart a Confuciamst Amidst the 
dmms and trumpets of the professional politicians, this great scholar’s 
exposition of the political ioundations of the oldest civilization m the world 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell ’ — Times Literary 
Supplement 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D Broad, Lttt.D., 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition , i6s net 
' A book on ethics by Dr Broad is bound to be welcome to all lovers of clear 
thought There is no branch of philosophical study which stands more in 
need of the special gifts which mark all his wntmgs, gmat analytical acumen, 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment from 
irrelevant prejudices ’ — Mind. 

The Nature of Life. By Eugenio Rtgnano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. 7s 6d net 

' In this learned and arrestmg study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen in the activities of the simplest organisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foreshadowmg the 
reasoning powers of the l^her animals and man It is this purposiveness 
of hfe which distinguishes it from all the inorgamc processes ' — New 
Statesman 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Karl Buhler, 
Professor in the University of Vienna 8s. 6d net 

* He summanzes in a masterly way all that we have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child Few psychologists show a 
judgment so cool and so free from the bias of preconceived theories He 
takes ns with penetrating comments through the silly age, the chimpanzee 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler ' — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Causality. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva 12s. 6d net 

■ Develops further his valuable work Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child’s notions of the reasons behmd movement, and hence 
to consider its primitive system of physics His results are likely to prove 
useful m the study of the psychological history of the human race, and m 
the understanding of primitive peoples, as well as that of the child His 
method is admu^le ' — Saturday Review 
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Integrative Psychology : a Study of Unit Response. By 
Wiiham M. Marston, C. Daly King, and Elizabeth H Marston. 
2IS. net. 

' Here is a danng attempt to explam personality m terms of physiology 
It might seem that m such an attempt the authors must have dight^ 
perso^ity It is found, however, that they have magmfied its importance 
To deal adequately with the long and admirably co-ordinated argument 
of this book IS impossible, and it must suffice to refer all who desire that 
psychology shall be placed on a scientific basis to the book itself ‘ — Saturday 

Eidetic Imagery, and the Tjrpological Method. By E. R. 

Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg. 7s. 6d. net. 
' While the work of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
educationalists, it is too little known to physicians An excellent translation 
recently published leaves no excuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
as it IS interesting The author epitomizes much of the recent 

work on these fa^inating topics ’ — Lancet 

The Laws of Feeling. By F. Paulhan Translated by C. K. 
Ogden. los. 6d net. 

' It IS strange that so important a contribution to our knowledge of feeling 
and emotion should have sufiered neglect The main thesis that the author 
advances is that all feeling, even pleasure and pain, and all emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies ’ — Saturday Retnew 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H. G. Wyatt. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

'Its value hes,not merely in the analysis of volitional consciousness and the 
definite relation of will-process in its highest form of free initiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reason^ challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psychology ' 
— Journal of Pkxlosophtcal Studies 

The Concentric Method, m the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic By M. Latgnel-Lavastme, Associate-Professor of 
the Pans Medical Faculty With 8 iUustrations. los 6d. net 
' This book emphasizes the physiological aspects of the psychoneuroses 
which are liable to be overlooked or altogether neglected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage by those concerned with the treatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients ’ — Bnitsh Medical Journal 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays 
By F. P Ramsey. Edited by R. B. Bratthwatte, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
Lift D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s. net. 

‘ His work on mathematical logic seems to me the most important that has 
appeared smee Wittgenstem’s Tractatus Logtco-Philosophicsis ’ — Bertrand 
Russell, in Mind ' 1 recommend it as bemg at once more excitmg and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theonzmgof maturer philosophers ‘ — Granta. 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann. 
Introduction C. K. Ogden. 15s, net 

‘ The reprint of so famous a book m a cheap and accessible medium is a 
boon which should not be accepted ungraciously Mr Ogden contributes 
a short but suggestive mtrodnction ' — Times Literary Su^lement. 
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The Psychology of Men of Genius. By E. Kretschmer, 
Professor in the University of Marbuiig. With 42 plates, 15s. net 

' We are grateful for a deeply interesting and illuminating survey of the 
problem ' — Journal of Neurology ‘ A fascinating study which illuminates 
on almost every page some new comer of biographical history Much 
learmng is used, and instead of wntmg many bml^ the author has con- 
centrated a life-time of study into one ’ — Morning Post 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 
E. Zeller. Thuieenth Edition completely revised by Dr 
W. Nestle. 15s net. 

' This new edition of a classical work on the history of philosophy will be 
of great use to the student and not less as a handy manual to the specialists 
We find masterly essays on the pre-socratic tinkers, a succmct review of 
Platomc and Aristotehan philosophy, with a clear survey of Hellenistic 
and Roman philosophers and Neo-platonism ' — Philosopher 

The Primitive Mind and Modem Civilization. By 
C. R Aldrich Introduction by B Maltnowskt, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London Foreword bj 
C G. Jung I2S 6d. net. 

‘ He has tried to show how far the psychology of the savage is alive and 
operative in modem civilization, and to offer adequate psychological 
explanations of manners and customs seemmgly irrational or superstitious 
He develops his thesis with mgenuity and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature ' — News-Chronicle 

The Psychology of Children’s Drawings, from theFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing By Helga Eng With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous Ime illustrations, 12s 6d. net 
‘ The first part of the book is data, the detailed descnption of a single child's 
drawings from the age of ten months to eight years, with many excellent 
reproductions of the original sketches In the second part Dr Eng discusses 
the^ stages more fully and traces their development and psychology This 
IS the most valuable contnbution of her book ’ — Manchester Guardian 

The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C. K Ogden. 7s. 6d. net 

‘ Emphatically a book that every political student should possess and keep 
for constant reference ’ — Everyman ' A handsome edition of one of the 
great classics of social science ' — Literary Guide ' This book is cordially 
recommended to the legal profession ' — Law Journal 

Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M Montmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. Stafford Hatfidd. 
15s. net. 

* His informative and stimulatmg essay, m which he first exammes many 
discoveries m the scientific and mechanical field, and then considers 
generally how the unconscious nund may brmg mventions to birth ' — 
Discovery. 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundations of Psj'chology By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. los. 6d. net. 

‘ The whole field of psycholc^ is reviewed with candour It will lead many 
to review their basic conc^ts and some to reahze that psychology has 
somethmg to add to our understanding of the workmgs ai the b^y ' — 
Lancet, 
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The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By S. Zuckertnan, 
D.Sc., M.R C S. With 24 plates, 15s. net. 

' A graphic and frank account of the amazing doings of the baboons he 
watched It is no exaggeration to claim that the book marks the beginmng 
of a new epoch m the study of a subject which is the essential foundation of 
the biological approach to sociology ’ — Sunday Times 

The Development ot the Sexual Impulses. By R. E. Money- 
Kyrle, author of The Meaning of Sacrifice los. 6d. net. 

' Dr Money-Kyrle has developed his theme with exceptional insight and 
sense of proportion Students who wish to know what psycho-analysis 
really imphes could hardly find a more stimulating introduction ' — Times 
Literary Supplement 

Constitution-Types in Delinquency. By W. A. WtUemse. 
With 32 plates, 15s. net 

‘ A valuable book which students of delmquency cannot afiord to ignore ' 
— Times Literary Supplement ‘ A great deal of valuable material for the 
cnmmologist ' — Brain. 

Mencius on the Mind. By 7 . A. Richards, author of 
Principles of Literary Criticism. los 6d. net. 

‘ His very mteresting and suggestive book He takes certain passages 
from Mencius and attempts a hteral rendermg, as an mtroduction to his 
general theme, the difficulty of translation ' — New Statesman 

The Sciences of Man in the Making. By Professor E. A. 
Kirkpatrick. 15s. net. 

' Introduces the reader to scientific method and to the pomts of view of 
anthropology and ethnology, of physiology and hygiene, of eugemcs and 
eutbemcs, of economic and pohtical science, of sociology and education, 
of rehgion and ethics ’ — Journal of Education 

The Psychology of Consciousness. By C. Daly King. 

Introduction by Dr W. M. Marston 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ He has a hght touch, but before bringing forward his own thesis he discusses 
the various schools of thought, includmg the psychonic theory He argues 
that what they study is really a branch of physiology The only real 
psychology is to investigate consciousness ' — Birmingham Post 

The Psychology of Animals, in Relation to Human Psychology. 

By F. Alverdes, Professor at Marburg University. 9s net. 

' May be thoroughly recommended as a clear and simple mtroduction to 
the study of animal behaviour from the psychological point of view ' 
— Science Progress 

The Gestalt Theory, and the Problem of Configuration. By 
Bruno Peiermann. Illustrated, 15s. net. 

‘ In the book before us Dr Petermann has set himself to examine practically 
the whole gestalt hterature, and has produced what is not only an exceeding- 
ly useful summary but an acute critique ' — Times Literary Supplement 

The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K. Ogden. 12s. 6d. net. 

' A thorough study of it will prove it to be a mine of information Mr 
Ogden has done a real service to philosophy by pubhshmg this book, which 
wUl be considered by many as a revelation ' — Nature 
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Ethical Relativity. ByE A Westertnarck, Ph.D .Hon LL.D., 
author of A History of Human Mamage 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ Tlus very important work It is of great advantage to have his 

theoretical doctnne m this separate and considered form In these days it 
IS a refreshment to have a writer who attempts to throw hght on nght and 
wrong by tracing them back to their origin ' — Manchester Guardian 

The Spirit of Language in Civilization. By K. Vossler. 
I2S. od. net 

' Even if this chapter [on language communities] stood alone the book 
would be well worth reading The remainder discusses the relation of 
language and religion, of language and science, and of language and poetry 
His work IS full of fine things ‘ — Manchester Guardian 

The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Jean Piaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

' In tlus, the most brilliant and persuasive of Professor Piaget’s studies of 
the child's mmd, we are led from a consideration of the game of marbles 
and its rules to a new psychology and a new pedagogy ’ — New Statesman 

The Nature of Learning. By Professor George Humphrey, M. A , 
PhD. 15s net 

' A stimulatmg review of recent investigation into the physiology of psycho- 
logy ■ — New Statesman ' A deeply interesting book ’ — Mtnd 

The Dynamics of Education. By Hilda Taba. Introduction 
by W H. Kiipatnck, Professor at Columbia University. los 6d 
net 

‘ Where she emphasizes the importance of group action, the book is of 
exceptional value The sphere of conduct is treated with the same dis- 
passionate compreliension ' — Sunday Ttrnes 

The Individual and the Community. By Wen Kwei Liao, 
M A , Ph D 15s net. 

' Hus subject is the contrast of legalism and moralism Particularly 

valuable is the account given of Sun Yat-Sen The book is noticeable, 
not merely as a piece of philosophy, but as a clue to the present mmd of 
China ' — Manchester Guardian 

Crime, Law, and Social Science. By Jerome Michael, 
Professor of Law in Colombia University, and Mortimer J Adler 
15s. net. 

‘ The book is important, not only on account of its erudition, but because 
of its general conclusions which arc highly controversial 'They assert 
that there is no science of crumnology . ’ — Listener 

Dynamic Social Research. By John J.Hader and Eduard C 
Lindeman. 12s 6d. net 

Speech Disorders : a Psychological Study. By Sara Stinchfield, 
Ph.D. With 8 plates, 15s. net 

The Nature of Mathematics ; a CnUcal Survey. By Max 
Black. los. 6d. net. 
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